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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


Ths purpose of this series of smal! volumes on the 
leading forms which religious life has taken in India is to 
produce really reliable information for the use of all who 
are seeking the welfare of India. Both editors and writers 
desire to work in the spirit of the best modern science, 
looking only for the truth. But, while doing so and 
seeking to bring to the interpretation oi the systeoas under 
review such imsgmalion and sympathy as characterise the 
best study in the domain of religion to*da?, they ^believe 
the/ are able to shed on their work fresh light drawn from 
the close religious lotercourse which they have each bad 
with the people who live by the faiths herein described: 
and their study of the relevant literature has in every 
ioscance been largely supplemented by persistent question* 
ing of those likely to be able to give inforsnation. In each 
case the religion described is brought into relation with 
Cbristianicy. It Is believed chat all readers In India at least 
will recognize the value of this practical method of bring' 
ing out the salient features of Indian religious life. 
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Tbb aim in wntiag the following pages bas been to 
present an accurate and fairly complete account of tbo 
Cham&rs. To do so a considerabJe amount of material 
has been included which, with vanatians, U the common 
possession of many castes. No attempt, however, has 
been made at a comparative study. The basis of this 
worlc has been the Chamars of the United Provinces, but 
the Chamars and the leathet'Workers of other parts of 
India as well have been noted. The writings of Ibberson, 
Crooke, Rose, Russell and others have bttn,«ade use of, 
and Census Reports, both Ifftperial ai^o^PrCvtocisl, have 
been examined. But apart from facts vhlcb could be 
found only in the Cerisus TsbleV &OT]y«ll^l^ matercab 
from these sources; which have been incorporated in this 
book, hsve been tested la two or more Important sections 
of the Chamars and some matters in other sub'csstes as 
well, and have been verified or modified to fit this particular 
caste. Similarly, materials from works on anthropology, 
ethnology, animism, and magic have been made the basis 
of investigation. In eveTy instance the questions have 
been, "Is the belief or the practice current among cbe 
Chamars and " Is this the way the Chamars themselves 
believe and act?" Men of many sub-castee and of all 
sons have been questioned, farmers, tanners, shoemakers, 
wizards, gurus, and servants. Both the men of the 
villages and the residents of the towns and cities have 

been interrogated. The single aim has been ia all cases to 
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record tbe Cbaoi*r point of view. The Chamars of the, 
north'Wcat have been inflvenced by the supcrsiftloas of 
the Punjab, tvhile those to the east reflect the peculiar 
beliefs of the Viodhpas* On this account uniformity of 
details in names and io beliefs will not be found. Kut 
(he fact that certain practices and some names are not 
traceable in a certain sub-caste or in some locality does 
sot invalidate such matters as Chaoiar facts. The main 
outlines of thought and life are, however, fairly uniform 
throughout tbe caste. 

It bas been decided to use diacritical macks in Indian 
words and to print them In italics onlp on their first 
occurrence. In the Cbamar sub*caste names, however, 
diacritical marks have not been used, except in the case of 
tbe Cbiraar, because it has been impossible to obtain 
sufficient accuracy of spelling in many instances. 

TbanVs are due to friends in civil and In missionary 
circles for help in collecting data and in criticiaing the 
results of investigation. 


Alluiabad, 

/anuary 31,19^. 


G. W. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CASTE 

The tanners of leather, Che preparers of skins, the 
manufacturers of leather articles, and the makers of shoes 
belong to a well defined class in the Indian social order. 
Most of these workers^ in Upper India, are tO'daf included 
under the general term Ckamar. This occupational group 
may be traced back to very early /imea. Tanners (cfcar- 
marnnd) are tnenrioned in the Rig Veda,' in the. later 
Vedic literature,’ and in the Bribma^as.' Tanning, mid, 
mnO, it also spoken of in the Rig Veda,* and certain details 
of stretching* and wetting’ bides probably refer to the 
process of manufacture. Ox'hides were used in the 
pressing of the soma,’ and OY‘bide$’ and antelope* and 
tiger skins'* were used in sacramental and ceremonial rites. 
The use of skins for clothing 1$ mentioned in the ^atapatha 


* VIII. S, 38, 

» Vi]. Sai&b. 30, 25. 

* Tait, 6r. HI. 4, 29, I; Alt. Br. V. SH, Carmanys (leather 
w&tk), 

* YIH. 55, 3. 

* ^at. 5r. U, 1,1. 9. 

* R. V. 1. 85. S. 

' 8. V-X.94.9!X lie. 4. 

* A. V. XTI. 3. Sat.Br. VIl. 3. 2.1*4. Oobbila Oyb. $ 11. 
3.3:12.4.6: Hina. Grh, 8. 1,7.22.8; Xpaa. G;h. S. 11. 

6. 8; Sioihi, Oyh. 8.1. 16.1; AAr Gth. S. 2. 8. 9 ; f. 14. 3; IV. 6 
4: P&TM. Grh. 5.1. B. 10. 

* A. V. XI. l.Sjdst. Br. T. 1.4. 3: I. 3. 1.24? I. 9. 2. 33; . 
HI. 2. 1. 1-9; III. i. 4.1.8: III. 6. 3. 18; VI. 2. 2. »; XI. 8. 

4. 3; XU. 8.3.3, 9, 21. Skies : Baud. It. id. 17.20 ; III. 1.11,18. 

- A. V. IV. 8.4;lt».Br. V.3.5. 3. V. 4.1.9, U;V,4. 2,6; 

V. 4. 4. 2. 
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Brihfnms* and in other early literature.* The MSruts 
wore deer akins," and the wild aicctict seem tP have been 
clothed in Skins.* The use presuppwes the preparation 
of skins. , , 

The word leather (hide) eharman, ch^tmta, is known 
in both the older and the later portions of the Rig Veda, 
in the Atharva Veda,* in the books of the Yajur Vedic 
scSoola,’ in the Brihmanu,* and in the later literature. 
In these books we firfd references to the tbong, yoklTA,^ 
used for yoking tbe chariot or carl; Ibe bow*$cring, jya, 
made of ox-bide**; reins of leather; leather bags,” and 
dhmAta, for holding liquids; leather bottles,” hiaflrd; and 
thongs used for couches, vordhro,^* for door fastenings, 
paricarmanya,'* and for bridles, syumcn.'* From the 
Mablbhirat** we learn that leather was used for the hand- 
guard for the bow; that the hands and fingers were pro¬ 
tected with leather; that the soldier used a shield made 
of ov-hide or of bea^skin; that he had a cuirass and a 


« V 2 1.21.24. 

• Vul#h. XU 61-63 ; Apa. 1.1. 2. 40 ; I- 1. 3. 3, 4, 5, ^ 7. 9 ; 
Btud. I. 6. 13. 13 ; ©ut». !. 16; ManuXI. 109; Inst, of Vishnu, 
XXVII. 20 (■qJeteps, iiger, aad he*gon.) 

• it. V.1.166.10. 

• R V X 136 2 

• £. t.'. III. 60! 2 '; IV. 13. 4? 1. W. 5 ; 1,110. 8 ; I-161. 7. 

• £.tf. V. B. 13 ; X.9-2: XI. 1.9. 

» B.g., Twt. Buhh. m. 1.7.1; VI. 1. 9. 2. 

• £. f., Talt- Br. II. 7. 2. 2. 

• V«U. III. 53 ; Baud. Ofh. 8. U 1. 1. 10 ; I. 5. 8 . 38, 43 j 

IS; V.33, 2; A.V. III. SO. 6; VII. 78. 1; 
Ttjt. SaAb. U 6. 4. 3 ; TaU. Br. HI- 3.3.3 ; Sat. Br. I. 3. 1. IS; 
VI. 4. 3. 7. Brh. (Minor Ian Book) XI. 16. 

» R. V. VI.75.3; A. V. 1.1. d. There are manypeMagM. 

M R.V.T. 181. 10 ; IV. 51.1.3; V. 83. 7; VI- 48.18; VI, 103. 
3 • VIII. 5.19; VlIJ. 9. 18; A. V, VTI. 18. 1; Tali. Saihh. I. 8. 
1^, 1 ; Vlj SaiBh. XXVI, 18-18 ; Tait- Bf. I. B, 3, 4 ; Pifte. Br. V, 
10 2 iriti ; R. V. VII. 89. 2, ittmAra. These used aUo as bellomi, 
u Sat. Br. 1. I, 2, 7 ;i. 6. 3. 16. 

«• A- V, XJV, 1, 60 ; ^at. Br. V. 4. 4.1. 

•* BJuah. Br. VI 12;6sek.Ar. H. 1. 

» R. V. IH. 61. 4. 6e< also Maau VIII. 292. 

“The Bocial and Military Position ot the Ruling Caste 10 
Aodeot India as Reprteenttd by tbe Sanskrit Epic,'^ Hopkins ia 
J. A, 0. S. Vftl. XllL See especially leedoo IV. 
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breft$c*p]flce of leather } and that his bcdy^aimour vas made 
of iron and leather. We find aUo that sioews were used 
to bind the feacbers upon tbe arrow, and <hac the sword 
was sheathed in leather. Tbe war chariot was protected 
with shields of leather. The box of the chariot was fixed 
to the axle with thonga of leather. The horses were 
yoked to the pole of the chariot with leather scraps. The 
reins were of leather. Sometiioes the horses were even 
covered with leather robes which served as armour. 
Drums, especially tbe great kettle-drums, were fashioned 
with leather heads. 

Tbe old literature also knows the shoemaker, carmakira, 
charmakfit, pddukdro, pddukrit. Shoes roade of skins aad 
of leather, are meotlooed in the Brlbrnanas,* in Manu’ and 
the older law booka,* in the Mah&bharat,* in the Rkmilyana,* 
and in the Vishnu Purina.* 

Thus there were welVknown and fully developed in an¬ 
cient India, the occupations of tanner and leather worker. 

Probably from early Aryan times the village life in 
India was organized somewhat as It is co'day, with its 
cultivators resident within tbe village, and the lower 
orders of labourers attached to its outskirts.^ To this 
latter class belonged tbe common labourers and those wbo, 
on account of the disgusting aspects of their work and 
life, were deemed to be unclean aod untouchable. The 
Aryan came as a conqueror, and be retained for himself 
the religious and the miliiaiy functions of tbe social order, 
along with tbe privileges belonging to the leisured class. 

* Sal. Br. V. i. S. 19 (mad« ot bdtr's aUe). 

* IV. 66. 74. CoDmcDUWr ssyi. *'CoiloquUllv, j&U, leather 
aboe.^* dee Rai4radUk&ntdeva*a SobShalpadrvmA (XeKkon) under 
sdiukd. Vol. II. p. 111. 

* Apaa, I. 2. 7. 5; Oaut, IX. S. 45. 

* E.;.. II. 1915. III. 16593; Xlll. 4642. 6<e Merier-WilUaiu, 
!taiuhrii Dierlcnvv, under " vp9n4\ aod psduhs." 

* P44ukA, fuU, leather ihoe. Avodhylk4odAi 117. 29. 

* II. 21. 

* See Badea.Poitell.rAe Origin and GrewK ei ViUoya C9m~ 
wKMlyes M Z«d*o. p. 9. note I. He atya that (oiv^astc OMBitIa <A 
oortbem villageasre aot joflof the tnilage coievuoity. Tbe village 
community eonaiiti of lovaders and ukojata, the 1 sad lord* of the 
village area. See alio note 1, ant page. 
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So> as time went on, he became, mure and more, the priest 
and noble, the great landed proprietor and the ranchman. 
The conquered people, kept in subjecticji, performed the 
more lowly tasks of life. According to Hopkins/ the 
Vaiiya (the people-caste) and rheoudra (the scrving-castc) 
formed the strata between the ruling and priestly castes on 
the one hand and the helots (the most depressed classes, 
the outcastes, the Do^yu) oo the other. A casual 
reading of the law books reveals the fact that a fairly sharp 
line of distinction was drawn between the general com' 
munity lO the village aod the helots, who lived beyond the 
village border/ Manu's famous passage is: “All those 
tribca in this world, which ate excluded from (the com¬ 
munity of) those born from the mouth, the arms, the 
thighs, and the feet (of Brahman), are called Dasyus, 
whether they speak the language of the Mlecchas (barba¬ 
rians) or that of the Arya$.“‘ This excluded group was 
cordposed of mixed castes and of aborigines. Some such 
general term as Chcndal4 was applied to those who were 
of polluted Aryan blood, and that of Dasyu (slave, native) 
to those whom the Aryaa had conquered. Sometimes 
these two words are used as synonyms/ The Dasyu was 
looked upon as inferior and unclean even in Vedic times.* 

* &4a7 on Casu. 

* There are maoy paHAgo pojsdng to this: 

(a) Sbowiae ditferent from oQdre : Apee. ]. 3. 9. 9, 15 i U. 4. 
9.5; Baud. I. 5. 9. 7 ; I. 5. 11.36; II. 1. 2. IB; II. 3. 3. 40*42 ; 
Inei. Vhbuu III. 32; V. 10, VIll. 2: XV!; XXXV. 2 ; LI. ll.Gauc. 
II. 95, tl! ceetee excepting .. . and outceetei.’ * IV. 37, 28; X!V, 
30; XV. 24; XXIII. 92. Vasiib. XI. 9; XIII. 51; XIV. 3; XV. 
13. 17: ZVIU. 13; ZX. 17; XXllI. 83. 34; Menu HI. 239; IV. 
79: IV. 213: vitl, 66. 68; XI. 224. Inet. VUhnu XVT.7.U. 

** Chsedtiae reust live out ef the rowo ., .”LV11. 4; LVII. 14.L1. 
57; LKXI. 16,17. Btudb. 11. 3. 6. 32. 

(b) Shewiog tbit they belene outside the village: 

Hanu X. 51. ** but the dw^Hoss oi Chan#lii aod Svapaebaa 
aball b« outiide the village ” ; !sei. of ViiKnu XlilV. 9, caTling them 
uatenchable: Iw. Viehqu L1V.15. "of Chand^lei and of other lew 
owiei lhac dwell eutaide ib« village” ; Meou. X- 39. ehowing that eomc 
were excluded trom Aryaa aoeiety. 

* X. 49. * E 4 .. Maou 1.191. 

* Balaea, On Ctftain Peatwos of Sooinl Ztifftrtntiolicn in Inttia. 
J. R. A. 8. 1894, Art. XIX. p.664. 
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He wa$ neTei admitted to the Aryan communiC?.* Yet 
these classes bad a sort landed right, and they were 
useful io times of disease. Acquainted with primitive 
superstitions, and in many instances being the officiants In 
magical rites, in exorcism, and in disease transference, they 
served, in these capacities, even the higher castes.' With 
this community on the outskirts of the village the tanner 
and leatbet'Worker were grouped. 

Occupationally to*da? the Cbamar corresponds to the 
charmamna orcbarmamla and the charmakara of the past 
Some Brahmantcal tradition gives the Chamar a respect¬ 
able ancestry and attributes his out-caste condition to cbe 
violation of Aryan laws. According to Manu,' tbe 
Kara^a, or leather-worker, has the following ancestry. 

( 9-. .« A T< L Srd^fRon father. 
NMdu‘ F.lbet. 

M w .V VaiSy, father. 
VoKlaW Mother, 

Other reports give bim a less respectable pedigree, for be 
is said also to be the offspring of a Chandal woman (one 
of the most despised of society,' baring a Brabniaj^ 
toother and a Sudra father) by a man of the fisherman 
caste.' And, again, he is said to be tbe son of a ifoUdA 
(boatman) and a Chandal.' Bui evidently none of tbue 
traditions account for the Cbamar. At most they claim 
for bim a higher birth than seems at all probable. 

Much current tradition ascribes to bim a good ancestry. 
Foi example, men say that, in the beginning, there was 
but one faxoily of men aod they were all of tbe highest 
caste. They worked In the fields, and followed other 
callings. In this family there were four broihers. It so 
happened chat a cow died one day, and tbe body lay Ip the 
yard until evening. Since no one could be found to 
remove tbe carcass, the three older brothers agreed that 
tbeir younger brother should carry away tbe body, ^nd 


X. 36. * Mwa X. 9. 


* Ibid. p. 667. * /Md. pp. 664, 5. 

* Maftu X. 17, • Maeu X. 16. ** 

' Crooke THbet and Costit 9f tie Il^rth-WoiUm Provftwt 
ondOtHlk. Vol. II. p. 169. . , ,f, 

* Elliot i£em9iri,N<frth'W9!tim Pravineet of InotA, V®i. I. p. /U. 
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that, afcetwardi, when be bad batbed, the^ woold recewe 
bim on tbe old foociog ol eQualit?. To cbis be agreed. 
After much pulling and hauling, he managed co drag the 
carcaas to (he jungle. When he returned from hi$ ba(b, 
bj$ brothers refused to receive bloif buc compelled him to 
live at a distance from them. He made s great fuss about 
it, but his complaints were of no avail. They told bIm 
that henceforth be was to do the work of a Cbamar, chat 
IS, to skin the animals that died, and to make leather 
and implements of leather. The brothers promised to 
take care of him in return for these services. Thus 
tbe Cbamar caste arose. It happened on another day that 
a buffalo died. This Chamar then said to his brothers, 
"X am not strong enough to remove this carcass.’* Tbe 
body lay in tbe yard until noon, when It so happened that 
Siva, who bad come down to look after the welfare of 
men, passed that way. Tbe three brothers cemplained to 
bim tbac the Chamar was unable to remove the body of 
tbe buffalo. Then the latte: appealed to Siva for help. 
The great god then said to the brothers, ''It is true that 
your brother caonot, unassisted, remove the carcass. 
Let one of you step forward and help him." The brothers 
ill protested. Siva, then commanded the Chamar to 
collect I pile of refuse When this was done, 

Siva directed bim to urinate upon it, and, as be obeyed, 
straightway, from the heap, a strong man arose. From 
tbit man tbe Kuril sub*ca$te of Cbamars sprang. 

Another legend, current among tbe Agsrw&Ia Baniyss, 
relates that there was once a Rija wbo had two daughters, 
Ch&mU and BSmQ. each of whom had a son of great 
physical powers. One day an elephant died in tbe R&ja’s 
grounds, and, as he did not wish to cu( its body to pieces, 
be inquired if there was anyone strong enough to carry 
tbe carcass away and bury it. ChImQ's son performed tbe 
task, whereupon BSmfl's soD declared bim an out'caste.^ 

* Croolre, TWftM onS Cartra v/ tkt Nartk-WatlernPramc^s onS 
0*4*. Vel. II. p. 170. Por other forms ct the lairtv legead Rom, 
A GhssQryof Tribti and CoiUi of the ftenjab and the iierlh-Wut 
FrottUee Provmct, Vo). IZ. p. 146. See also Cfooke, Tribea and 
Coetetoftke fiprtfhKettem ^rwiiKet on4 Ovih, Vol. I. p. 32. 
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Accord;as to a third legend, five brothers, Brihmant, 
while out walking one day, saw the carcass of a cow by 
the roadside. Four of rhe brothers passed it by, but the 
fifth removed the body. Thereupon he was excommunU 
cated by bis brothers. His descendants continue to remove . 
the carcasses of cattle.* 

These traditions, both ancient and modern, do not, 
however, account for the origin of the Chamar. They 
meijely show bow some persons were degraded into the 
leatber*working group. The caste itself had its origin in 
that occupational class on the borders of tbe ancient 
village. This group, essentially non-Aryan, has maintained 
itself through the ccoturics io its traditional occupation. 
But the Caste Is to-day a very large one, and It would be 
difficult to account for it merely on rhe ground that it bas 
been self-propagating. As now constituted, tbe caste is 
made up of a heterogeneous group of peoples. This is 
illustrated, in the first place, by the fact that most of the 
sub'Castes of the Charasrs are found in fairly well defined 
areas, and these may be described as local groups. Further¬ 
more, some sub-caste names, such a$ Asamgarhiya Banau- 
dhiya, Kalkalliya, Vjjaini, Sakssne, Chondariya, CuUva, 
Aharwar, and Jhusiya, are specifically local; while other 
sub-caste names, such as, Gongofon, Purabiyt, Ultaraha, 
and Dakkkinaha, point to definite geographical origins, 
dome of the local groups of Chamars are of recent origin. 
For example, there were no Cbamars in the Gorakhpur 
District four hundred years ago,* 

Furthermore, there are good reasons for believing that 
tbe caste has received large recruitments from above. 
This is Illustrated by the case of the Gorakhpur Chamars.* 
Again, there are some rather pronounced variations m tbe 
features of members of the caste. This may be illustrated 
from places as widely separated as Ballia and Meerut. It 
bas been noted that many Chamar women have fioe fea¬ 
tures, aod that some Chamars have a better cast of features 

» Crooltr, Tribtf snd C9sl4s of tht North-WaHtm Prvpincgr and 
Oudt, 7a]. IT. p. 170. 

* Gorakhpur DUtria 1909*, p, 94. ■ Ibid. p. 94. 
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tbAD IS at all common m the social level lo wbicb they are 
tound. This may be explained m part by illicit relations 
which Chamar women have bad with men of 
•od partly by certain aocial and reliRious customs char have 
prevailed extensively, althougb now traces of ebc practices 
«c somewhat difiicult to discover. But such 
arc not sufficient to account for widespread chsraciemnca 
of the bigber sort. The Jatiya, for example, la 
physical ^pe than some other sub-castes and o* 
complexion. The explanation m bis case may be 
totnnccupalional demand droWJats into this lower form 
of work; or, more litely, that some pressure or penal^ 
resulted in their degradation. Some Jatiyas claim to 
descendants of Ja^s, and man? of 

these taller and fairer complexioned neighbors. buch 
lections of the caste as possess markedly superior 
must be accounted for through conquest- The subjuga 
tion ol tribe after tribe has been a recurring phenomenon in 
India. These movements have occurred over wide areas, 
and over limited portions of the country as well. Local 
history fuUy Illustrates this fact, and we may picture the 
flu* S rising and falling tribes and clans 
foreign and local waves of conquest, and the consequent 
reconstruction, in more Of lesa detail, of the social distri- 
twtion of races and clans as a fairly constant process. 
This means that the fixed status ol an occupational g oup 
rosy go hand in band with Ae repeated recruitment of the 
group by those who have been degraded from better posi¬ 
tions. In some instances this may mean that certain dans 
were unable to maintain their Identity and prc«igc with 
the changing order, and that consequendy they have sunk 
to lower levels. These contentions are borne out by many 
XOl, or family, and sub-caste names; for example, 
4kiy4,Vjjaini.Ch<indk<2riyii, 

CAond^ Schsena. Sakorwat, Bhadorai^*y>t, and 
These are names of Rajput clans, and, n applied to the 
Cbamar, suggest dependency. This may mean also more 

* 8m gedft Matrtage; aho Rifrutnt^Hve CohmU 

ol nitric of thi Vni*94 Provinct:. 1915, p. 7. 
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or less racial admivtUTe* fts in tbe case of tbe Jatiya. Sub¬ 
caste oamcs such as Kori and TurkyyQ point also co rhe 
wide raoge of racial elements in the caste. 

On the other hand^ tbeie have been latge acceasioru 
to the caste from below. Got and $ub*caste names 
show that many Cbamars ha^e Sprung from the Dorn, 
the Kanjar, the H^burOy the Kol. the /ewtear,* and 
other castelesa tribes. This movement of peoples up¬ 
wards through successive stages is a well-known pheno¬ 
menon. 

The caste, then, has been recruited from numerous 
sources. Many people and even whole sections of tribes 
have risen up from the lower levels and entered tbe caste, 
aod this process is still going on. On the other baud, various 
politicel changes have resulted In the subjugation of large 
groups, who consequently were forced into this lower 
atratura. Still, (he caste Is predominantly non-Aryan in 
character. This is accounted for by the fact that to Che 
basal group, which was of aboriginal origin, large recruit¬ 
ments have been made from below. On the other hand, 
it may be that environment * and food have played a large 
part in modifying the physical characteristics of chose wbo 
have been brought Into tbe caste from above. The basal 
group has always been large enough to assimilate its recruits 
to its own standards of temper aod character. In tbe 
Chamar caste, there is a close and historically complete 
contact with Indian village life lunning very far back, 
and to-day it occupies a place In the social and economic 
order that agreet very well with that held from early times. 

Although he does not meet any of tbe determining 
tests of Hinduism,' the Chamar is a Hindu. In the 
Census Report for 1901/ certain castes which fall below 
the twice-born were grouped as follows: Those* from 
wbose hands Brahmans will take water; those from whose 

^ Sie Nuffeld, A BrUf JCsvmw of tkt Cast4 Sytttm of tk4 
Brovineei ani Ouih, p. 32. 

* S«« C«iw«u. TnAii. mi. Vo\. I. pt. 1. yp. 393. 384. 

* S« C47Htu Rtport, Unlud Frovliuti, 1911, pp. 22]. 122. 
He don got usotlly call himaelf a Hledu. 

* Sea Cmsii4 Iiep9rt, Vniud 1901, pp. 226 ff. 
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hands some of tbe higher castes will Cake water; those 
from whom the rwice;born cannot cake water, but who 
are not untouchable ; those whose couch defiles, but who 
do nor eat beef and chose who. eat beef and vermio and 
whose touch defiles. In this last class the Cbamar belongs. 
He occupies an urterl? degraded position in the village life, 
and he is regarded with loathing and disgust by the higher 
castes. His quarters {chamrauti, chimirwora) abound in 
all kinds of abominable filth. His foul mode of living 1$ 
proverbial. Except when it is absolutely necessary, a clean* 
living Hindu will not visit hfs part of the village. The 
author of Bindu end Stefs says that tbe very touch 

of a Cbamar renders It necessary for a good Hindu to 
bathe with all Ms cloches on.‘ Tbe Chamat’s very oamc 
connects him with the carcasses of cattle. Besides, he 
not only removes the ski os from the cacile that have died, 
bur also he eats the flesh. Tbe defileincnc and degrada* 
rion resulting from these acts are insurmountable. The 
fact that the Cbamar U habitually associated in thought 
with these practices may partially explain why the large 
non'leather-worklng sections of the caste are still raced ii 
untouchable. 

Cbamars, including Mcchis, are scattered well over 
the AryO'Dravidian ” tract, and leather-workers, under 
one name or aiicther, arc found in* nearly every part of 
India. Chamsis are most numerous in the United Pro* 
Vinces, and In the bordering areas of Bihar on tbe East 
aod of the Punjab on the north-west. The census figures 
for 1911, fur all India, show the Brahmans as tbe first 
casie in point of numbers, and the leather-workers as a 
whole, or even tbe Chafnar-Cbambbar taken alone, as the 
second. The Rajput is tbe third caste. This estimate 
excludes in calculation the Sheikh Mussulmans, who 
number 39,131,342 and who are evidently not a *'caste.” 
In Bengal the Chamar-Mochi Is the sixth caste, the 
Brahman being tbe second, and the itayastba tbe third; 
in Bibar and Orissa the Chaoiar 1$ the eighth or seventh. 


* F. 267. li may be of intemt to know ihti io Balucb MochU 
and Chaman sr« elaisedai Jau. See Riiiey, PtofUi of Indio, p. 121. 
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accordiiiR as he is counted alone, or with the Mochi* m 
the Ccotral Provinces he is the third caste; in the 
Central India Agency the second, with the Brahman 
iirst; in the Punjab be is the fourth, or the third if the 
Mochj be counted, while the Jat is the first and the Rajput 
second; in Rajapurana he is third, with the Jat first and 
the Brahman second; in the United Provinces he is the 
first caste in point of numbers, with the Brahman second. 
Another stnlting fact is that in the United Provinces the 
Chamats arc almost as numerous as the Mussulmans. 
Furfhetmore, the Chamar j$ increasing in numbers. In 
United Provinces, during tbe twenty years ending in 
1901, the increase was nearly ten percent- r and during the 
last decade, 2.4 per cent. In the last thirty years the 
mcrease has been 12.2 per cent.* 

Tbe tables* show that tbe Chamars are scattered fairly 
evenly over tbe United Provinces. NuraetlcaJly ihcy are 
swngest in the Gorakhpur and Basci Districts; but, 
taken in proportion ro the rest of the population, they are 
Che largest clement in the communiw in Saharanpur 
and m the remainder of the Meerut division. Id the 
Saharanpur District every fifth man is a Chamar, while 
in the Meerut Division seventeen per cent, of the popula* 
tlon are Chamars. Taking the Uniced Provinces as a 
whole, every eighth man is a Chamar. 

The sub-castes* of the Chamar are very numerous, 
l,15e being returned in 1891.‘ While these returoa may 
not be accurate, and while numerous names are bat 
variable pronuuciacions and spelliugs of others, still the 
number of 9ub*divjsions of Chamars is very large. Like 


» Hindu Chsmara, 1911—6,076,000; 1901—5,932,000: 1691— 
^p4,CKI0; 1881—5,418,000; The for Muasulmaa and Arya 
Chanan are net elten. Ch&mir 8ikbs oucDber«J 118.000 ia 1911 
aa ow agsioat 8§),000 ie 1891. The figurts are io 1,000'e eclv’ 
CeiMW Unutd Pminfft, 1S2L pp. 97S-377. 

* 8ec Appeedtz A. 

This aectlon oo the eub-eaitas is baeed upon the worka ef Rklev, 
aberrwf. IbbetMo. Crewke. Rwe, RuNall, aod oibtis, sod a poo 
independeot ui*eieg«aeaa. 

A WftUm Prctiftcfi and 

Ovak, Vol, II. article “ CHsraar." 
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nan; other cane« they aru »id to be divided into teven 
priocipsl sub'cestei. The names of these tcaditionai swen 
vary in diffeienl phees and their order of respectabUitjL 
variett also. 

Among all the sections of the Cbamar of the United 
Provinces, two great 6ub*ca<tes predominate. These ere 
the Ktxya and the Jabwas- The former, which includes 
mere than twenty per cent, of the total Chamar population, 
is found almost entirely in the north and west of the 
Provinces, in the Meerut, Aera end Rohilk hand Divisions, 
being most numerous in Meerut, Agra, Moradabad, and 
Badaun Districts; and the iacter, numbering about one 
million persons, are found chiefly in the Allahabad, Benares, 
Gorakhpur, and Fyzabad Divisions, being most numerous 
in the jaunpur, Aaamgarh, Miraapur, and Fyaabad Dis* 
trkts. These two sub*castes make up nearly two-fifths of 
the whole Chamar population. Roth make claims to 
superior standing; and the 7atiya can reasonably claim to 
be the Mchest of all the $ub*castea of the Chaman. 
Among them there are many who are welko*do. The 
Jaltwar makes claims to superiority, and bases them upon 
bU refusal to do certain degrading tasks that usually fall to 
tbe lot of the Chamar. Yet, where they are most numer¬ 
ous, they undoubtedly share in all of the degrading work, 
tod practise all the disgusting habits characteristic of the 
easte. 

The Jatiya, or Jatua, is found in large numbers, not 
only iri the central and upper Doab, and in Rohilkband.buc 
ilao in the Punjab m the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Gurgeon. ,He is a field-labourer, a cultivator, a dealer in 
hides, and a maker of shoes. Some of the cultivating 
sections of this sub-caste do not make leather, and do not 
allow their women to practise midwifery. Some of the 
ahoemaking seetiona do not mend shoes. In some places, 
notably In the Punjab, the Jatiya works In horse and 
camel hides, and refuses to touch the skins of cattle.^ 
Some of the dealera in hides are wealthy, and live BS com¬ 
fortably as do high-caste Hindus. About one half of the 

* Rou, A Gictf9ry of the Tnffot and Cottu of the Punfab and 
Nortk-Wtil Pfontier ProoiiKt. Vol, II. p. 149. 
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$ub‘Ca$i« tat carricn. Some, ftt least, refuse to eat beef or 
pork. 

Two suggeitions have been made ae to their origin. 
Some »aj that their narue is derived from the Word jof, 
mcaninB a camel-driver; otbdn, that their name conncdts 
them with the J&t coste. It is tomeumes said that they 
•re descendants from the marriages of J&ts with Chamars. 
Nesficld luggesrs that they may be an occupational 
offaboot from the Yadu tribe from which Krishria came. 
Although the Jatiya of the Punjab works in camel and 
borse hides, which Is an abomination to the Cbandar,* he 
employs Gaur Brahmans, and la, for this reason, in that 
part of India, considered the highest sub*casteof Cbamara. 

• The Jaiswar is found almost exclusively in tbe eastern 
part of the Provinces. From his ranks many menial ser- 
vanes and bouse-servants for Europeans are recruited in 
the towns and cities. Many are grasseuts and grooms; 
indeed many of the grooms (rdir) from Calcutta to 
Peshawar are Jalswars ofTaunpur end Auimgarh. Some 
of this sub-cute are tanners, some of them make shoes, 
and many are day-labourers. Some Jaiswars were with 
the troops that fought with Clive at Pluiey. It ia said 
that they have a custom which requires that they, becausa 
of an oath in the name of the goddeu MaT Kftm (Kill), 
carry burdens on their heads but not on. their shoulders. 
They worship the halter as a fetish, and consider it an 
act of sacrilege to tie up a dog with it, bccauae the dog is 
unclean. For the most part they eat carrion and pork, 
but their leading men do not. In some places Jaiavrar 
women practise midwifery. 

The details of certain other important sub-casres of 
tbe Chamars, as found in the United Provinces, together 
with supplementary notes bearing on other areas, are 
given below.* Of these sub-castes the more important 
have been chosen in the order of their numerical strength. 

* page 83. 

' TbMc tigurei have been based upon Cfoohe'a oote* oa tks 
CsMUi of 1891. No later data ara availabfa. Seehia Trihtt oitd 
Cotitt of tke North-Wittirn rr»pi>r»s end Oudk, table al ead of 
article "Chamar." 
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The numbers in che first eight sub'Castes enuCDemCed 
;an» from more than 400,000 to just under 100,000. 

The Chamar Chamar is found almost evclusivelr in the 
Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions. He rs most numerous 
in tbe Saharanpur, BijRor> and Muaaffarnagar Districts, 
and he 1$ found in considerable numbers in rhe Meerut, 
Moradabad, and Bulandshar Districts. He is counted 
amongst the lowest of all the sub*cutes. In fact 
the tanning sections of the Chamars, of whom the 
Cb&maria one, seem to occupy the Icweat level wherever 
the? are found. He is a cultivator, a $hoc*maker, and a* 
tanner. His women pracrlae midwifer?. He eata pork. 

Tbe Dohas Is a numerous group of the Chamars. found 
in A section running right across the Provinces, from the 
Districts of Philibhit and Khert, through those of 
Shahjahanpur, Hardol, Farrukhabad, Cawnpore, and 
Etawah, to Jalnun. He is most numerous in rhe Hardol 
District, where he forms more than half of the Chamar 
population. He does not keep pigs, but he eats potk. 

The Kuril is found chief]? in the Allahabad and 
Lucknow Divisions. He is most numerous in the Unao 
District where be comprises nearly the whole of the 
Chamar community. He fs found in considerable 
numbers in the neighbouring Districts of Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, and Rae Bareilly, and in scnAll numbers ir\, 
nearly every diitrict In the Provinces, being in this respect, 
with the exception of the iBiSwar, the most widely distri¬ 
buted sub'caitc in the Provinces. He claims to have been 
brought (0 Luckuow from Fateh pur Haswa severe! 
generations ago. He is a lcather*worker and field- 
labourer. He keeps pigs and cats carrion. He will not 
touch dead camels cr horses. The Kurils who Uve to the 
west of the Ganges have no social intercourse with those 
who live on the other side of that stream. The two 
sections do not intermarry. The women of the former 
wear skirts and those of the latter wear lom-doths 
(rfAoti). 

The PuRWYA numbers neatly 300,000. The name is 
geographical. He is found chiefly In the Siupur and 
Kheci Districts, being mest numerous in the former. 
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There ate laiily lacfe numbers of thi$ »ub*citte m Che 
tezritoiy lying to the east of these districts. Few are 
found in the western parts of tbe Provinces. 

The Kofti or Kou Chamar is found almost exclusiTfily 
in the Gorakhpur and Lucknow Divisions. About 
100,000 are found in the Sultanpur District alone, while 
more than 50,000 are found in the District o( Hasci, and 
more than 80,000 in the two Districts of Fyzabad and 
Pnrtabgarh. He is a shoe*maker, a fie!d*Ubourer, a groom, 
and a weaver.^ He will nor touch dead camels or horses. 
In the Punjab, where he does not work in leather, and 
where he does not perform menial tasks, he Is called a 
Cham8r«]iulaha, t.s., Chamar weaver. The Kori (Weaver) 
often lives alongside of him, and was undoubtedly formetly 
a Chamar. In some places people still remember when the 
Kori and the Korl Chamar ate together and IntcrniaTned. 
In Mlreapur the Kori is known as Chsmar*Kori. 

The Aharwab is found chiefly in Bundelkhand. where 
In some districts, as in lhanai and in Hamirpur, he com* 

H ' es about ninety per cent, of the Chamar population. 

ere aro important communities of Aharwars In the 
Districts of Farpkhabad, Hardol, and Bulandshahr. In 
some places, he does not make leather, nor does his wife 
practise midwifery. Many Ahatwari are cuUlvaton, and 
some are petty contractors. 

The Dhuwya or Ikusiva >i found almost exclusively in 
the Benares Division and in the adjoining DlstricC of 
Gorakhpur. He la moat numerous in*tbe District of 
Ballia where he forma about aixty^flve pet cent, of the 
Chamar population. Nearly fortydive per cent, of this 
suh'Caate are found In the Ballia District alone. Tbe 
only other Diatrieta where he is found In considerable 
numbers are Benares and Gorakhpur. In the Ballia and 
Benares Districti are found nearly three quartern of tbe 
whole aub'Caite. Colonies of Dbuslyas are found io tbe 
Districts of Saharanpur and Bulandshahr and there are 
large settleiscats of t&em in the Punjab. Although he 

* Sberring’s Tfibti and Castu, Vol. 1. p. 399. See aW Biriot, 
ifenuirt, Nt><th-Wut*rn Pr«9in<i9 9 / India, Vol. 1. ?0. 
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a sboe and harnes maker, he la chiefly a day labourer. 
Some of (ho stih'casto are canners. He aometimea serves 
as a musician^ House'Servanta of^uropcans are often 
from (bis sub'Casto. Occasionally he cultivates his own 
fields. In the ease, $.g., in Bihar, he keeps pica and 
ebiclcens. His women practise midwifery. In the 
Punjab he iS counted a$ a sub'division of the Morhi. 

The Chaukattya is found chiefly in the Bareilly 
District, where nearly eighty per cent, of (he 8ub*ceace is 
founds There are a few (housandi, all told, found in a 
section running through the Distriers of Farehpur, Rac> 
Bareilly, Sultanpur, Fyeabad, and Baati. Chamkatiyaa 
are scarcely found elsewhere. It is said that from eiiis 
sub'caste both Nona Chamirl and Rai D&s came. 

The DoSASR or Dusaqh, found in the Lucknow and * 
Oorekhpur Divisions and In (he lower Doab, is a weaver, 
a groom, and a field'labourer. He keeps pigs. In Bengal 
the Dosadh claims to be of higher standing than the 
Chicnar Formerly, In the east, he was reckoned as a 
Chamat, but now he assumes ao independent position. 

^ He no longer works in leather, oor does be eat canlon, 
nor does hli wife practise midwifery. He often works as a 
houie*tcrvanr. He is on very friendly terms with the 
Chamsfs and lives next to them in the villages. Many 
Oossdhi btve gone to the cities to work in the factories. 

From the Axaugakhva, or BiKiriKOVA, of the 
Gorakhpur Division, come many servants of Europeans. 
They abo tend awine. 

The Kaivai* of Bundclkhand and Sagar is sometimes 
rated aa a criminal. He is related to the Bohra, a trader 
and usurer of Brahman, or Rajput, origin. 

There are some groups of Chamara that are often 
spoken of as aub'castcs, which are not strictly Such. 
The Rakgiya b a good example. It is an occupational 
division of certain aub'castet. As the name suggests, be 
is a dyer, or tanner, of leather, and, as such, is a low 
type of Chamar. Some of them make shoes. Another 

f roup that is often spoken of as a sub-caite is the Rai 
>AS i. With the possible exception of those in (he Karnal and 
its neighbourhood, this group is not a sub'caste. In some 
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paru of tbe provinces all Chaman call themselves Rbj 
D asis, an<} many bearing this name are found as religious 
groups in a number of sub'caates. Followers of Ral DEs 
are found aU over the provinces. There are Other reUgi* 
ous bodies amongst the Chamars which are not sub-castes. 

On the other hand the Satnamis, a religious group 
in the Central Provinces, have become practically a new 
sub'caste. These Chamars, who mike up the largest and 
oldest Chamar group in this part of India, have given up 
leather work entirely, and have become cuitivarors. Many 
of them have tenant rights, and a number of them have 
obtained villages. Likewise the Alakhoib, a group 
formed by Lllgir, bas become a separate sub*caace. 

While it is unnecessary to name all the tuh*castes 'of 
the Chamars, a number of groups may be added to those 
already enumerated. The Manoativa is a beggar who 
receives alms from the Jalswan only. Once a year be 
makes his rounds, taking a pice and a refs from each house. 
'I'be CitAHPAUR makes but does not mend shoes, and 
sews canvas and coarse cloth. The Nona Chamar is 
found in the neighbourhood of Cswnpors. The 
PiigNOAa and the Ndciiar, tribes of the Etawsh 
District, are Cbamars. The former serves ss s groom, but 
the latter does not. Their wives do not practise midwifery. 
The SAXAawAas are tanners, shoc*makers and cultivators. 
They keep pigs. The Karol Is a small tribe of shoe* 
makers found In tbe Babralch, Aligarh, Bulsndshabr, and 
Benares Districts. Then, there are the Dhuuan, Douar, 
Ka; Kvmari, Niqati, * DnmoAAiYA, Gkokchajiua, and 
Paczzhwaiiah. Among the minor sub*csttes may be noted 
the Golc of Etawsh; t)ie Douohauwa, or palanquin- 
bearer of Pactabgsth; tbe Dhumyal-Julaka, who 
makes cloth; the Lasekabiva, who makes shoes, often 
of the English style, and tbe Gharami, of Debra Dun, 
who is a tbatcher. The Rat or RAj-Misim, found every* 
where in the United Provinces, a purely occupational caste 
of masons and'bricklayers, is largely recruited from the 
Chamars. This caste Is of comparatively recent orlgio. 
Tbe CuAiK, who is in some areas, e.g„ in BsJJia, 
rated as a Chamar, Is also considered a separate caste. 
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H« 15 dctcribed AS 0 criminal, a thief, a swindler, in 
iiDpOSCor, and a pick-pocVer. He is decidedly the criminal 
Among the Chamar*, making long expeditions with the 
object of looting and robbing- He is a terror to Uw-abid- 
Ing ciliMfls and a thorn In the flesh of the police. He is 
often under police aupervislon. The DhaNUX tt lometioies 
classed as a Charaer.^ He eaw carrion and the leavings 
of food from other cat tC5, and hia women act as mid wives. 

Tbete arc a number of minor castes that work in 
leather, The Dafau makes the drums called Scold and 
tdW, and the Buawb, or jester, makes the drums called 
doyhkS. There are also the Dhor, who makes buckets and 
dyes leather? the KAUfr, who cobbles shoes and makes 
tents; the Dasoar, found in Bengal and in the east of the 
United provinces, as well ss in the Punjab, who makes 
large taw»hide vessels, beaten raw earners hide bottles for 
ghee and oil, and also drum.hesds, leather sheaths for 
swords, and shields; the Dhalaas, a maker of leather 
shields; the CfiAKKiUYA^r, the Pom of the hill tracts, and 
the Koral arc alio workers In leather. The KHATtg 
makes drum-heads. The Charkata is a Mobammndan 
leather-worker. The bibliti. who ia sometimet a 
Chamar, also works In leather. The Ckik, CnixwA, is a 
Mohammadan who turns out gost and sheep akins. 

In the Punjab* still other sub-castes of Cbtmars are 
found. The CuAwnAR, whose origin is traced to Benares, n 
sometimes reckoned as the highest of the sub-castes. He 
does no tanning. He forms the principal sub-caste m the 
Hissrand Sirsa regions. The CWauranc is a tanner who 
works m ox and buffalo hides only, and who does not 
work up the leather which he tans. One section of this 
group, which keeps pigs, is separated from the other, which 
drei and tans hides. The RAMfiASi Is a weaver. The 
CHAKaAH is the priociptl sub caste about Jalandar and 
Ludhiana. Besides, there are the Chahar, the Chauarwa, 
Cmakwar, and the Jata. The last is the descendant of the 

> Elliot, Utm^rs. ftortk-Wett Prottnets of Mis, vo!. I. p. 78. 

* $« Koie, A GUstary of 7>i6«; onit CoiUs ef <h« Punjeb omS 
Uortk-Wiit PfonHtr Provi^et, article aod Ibbeisen, 

. PuMfob Ctfuut Aopori of ISil- 
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wife of REm D&s> In Patiala we have the endogamooe 
Backs ^nd Dbsi. Xhe former la an immigrant from Bagari 
and the latter consists ci two groups, Chamars who make 
shoes, and the Bonas, weavers of blankets, who are Sikhs. 
Among the allied castes m the Punjab are the Dbbd, who 
Is a separate caste in the Central Provinces, and m Gujarat i 
but who does there much that is res]l 7 Chamar work; the 
Btmm and the RuimvA, both Sikh Chamars, who have 
taken to weaving; the Bilm (known at a Chamar in cho 
Punjab), a groom and a village messenger, and, in the 
Central Doab, a weaver and labourer; the Dosanit, an 
eastern tribe of Chamars; the Ramdasi, or Ssh, who la 
usually a weaver, and who does not eat carrioa; and the 
Khatir. Besides these there ia the Moon, who is, for 
the most part, a Mussulman Chsmsr. He wotkf in 
leather, graining it and giving it a surface stain. In the 
west he is n worker in leather, whether It be ai a akinner, as 
a tanner, or as a shoemaker. The name mochi is often 
applied to the more skilled workman of the towns and 
cities. The Mcchi is not usually a weaver. In the west 
he does not occupy as impottant a place in agriculture as 
in the eist. He does not render menial services. Where 
the Chamar is not numerous, his place ia taken by the 
Mochi. The Kkatk, the Past, and the Cuahal are 
traditionally connected with leather worker. The latter 
ia n professional skinner in the Simla hills and corresponds 
to the Chamar of the plains.^ 

In Behar and Bengal the Mean aud the Chauak are 
one caste. 

In the Central Provinces' we have the Chamam, the 
greater portion of whom are in the ChhattUgarh Division. 
Here many villages contain none but Chamars, from the 
landlord down: and seventy per cent, of these Chamars 
have given up leather work entirely. Among the anb- 
castes in these Provinces, the Satkahi is the most impor> 
rant. Other Chamars are termed as opposed to 

the Satnami. The Kanaujiya and the Aharwar are tan- 

* Sm Rapvrr 9f tfu Punjeb, 1911, pp. 998. 469. 

* Sm Cmv Central Frwintet, idll, p. SI. 
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nets aod leather workers. They make shoes in a peculiar 
way. The Kanaujlya cats pork but does not raise pigs. 
The Aharwtr claims to be a descendant of Rai Dis. The 
Jabwas is a groom. There area number of territorial groups 
whose names have geographica] aignificancOt ^n^ong whom 
are the BuNuaLaKAKDi, the BuADoaivA, the Ahtervedi, the 
Gaitoapawi, the Pakukshi^ Dma, or DEeutAi, Makobia> 
Kuaijrama, Lausb for Ladvi, Maaatht, PAavAinirA, 
B&raaia and Dakuini. There are also a number of groups 
whose names are of occupational aignificance. These are 
the Budalgirs, makers ofleatherbaga {budlc); the DAr/ANTTAa 
whose women folk are midwives iddS); the KatuaIi or 
leaeber*cutters; the GoaAfu>HUA8, who collect the drop* 
pings of cattle on the threshing floors, and wash out and 
eat Che undigested grain ; the Mocki, or shoO’Cnnker ; and 
the Jinoar, the saddle*maker and book«binder. The Jingar 
dafmi to be superior ro the Mochi, although the latter 
claims to be of Rajput origin ; and some under ibe 
name, Jiravat, are separating from the main caste and ire 
forming a higher social group. They are skilled artisans 
who handle guns and other delicate instruments. At the 
ether extreme of the social scale is the Dcuut, who Is a 
gfa8s<utter and doer of odd jobs. Besides, there is the 
aboriginal worker in leather, the SoLUA, a very small group. 
The Kor-Chauax$ are weavers. In Bcrar we find the 
superior Rouva or HMuavA Chamar. Two groups of 
beggars are the Mawoya and the Nona Chamiri. In 
Raipur tbe Cbamars have become regular cattle-dealers 
and are known as Kockiaj. In Central India we find tbe 
Balaub, one section of whom are weavers, and the other, 
carrlomeaters, who skin animals and deal in skins. (In the 
Punjab the Cbamars engaged to manure tbe fields and some 
who take up groom's work are called Balahfs or Dalals.) 

In tbe eastern parts of Rijputana, the leather-worker 
is a Mohamctiadan. Other leather-workers of this ares 
are Banubbi, Bola, Mscrwal, Raioas> Jat 7TA» CsAirpOR» 
SuEA&ivA, MowANruRTYA. Kavsotzya, and Damariya.* In 
Bikaneer the Balai 1$ the leather-worker. 

« Set Cffnrw Rtfcrt, RQffutcns, 1901, p. 147. 
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In ch« Bombay^ Presidency irc found, a* in North 
India, seven main divisions of Iealber*wor)eers. Of these, 
the SaTAAliGAA and cbe Halalbhaxy are dyers of ski os, 
the lotmer working in sheepskins; the Paraoosh- 
rAROssi manuiaccures tents; and the Darali, the Woji, 
and the COAuft are lower in the socia] scale chan the 
others, and eat the flesh of bullocks and of other 
animail. Besides these, there i$ the Marathi Cuamar and 
the Kalpa. All of these, except the Paradoshpardesi, 
are shoemakers. There Is aUo the JmoAR, or saddle and 
harness maker, and the Rancau, or tanner. In sdditioQ 
to these we have the Dror, a maker of leather buckets and 
a dyer of skins; the Katai, a cobbler and tent-maker; and 
the Daprcar, a bottle*maker. Tbe two last-named eat 
carrion. In Gujarat* we find the ICalpa, a skiooer and 
tanner, and the MocBi, a maker of leather and of shoes. 

The leacbe^worker of the Tamil country is tbe Cqakae- 
UYAR.* He Is a dresser of leather and a maker of slippers, 
herness, and other articles of leather. He is a devil*worship¬ 
per. He holds sacred the ovartm {cosiia aureculcfi) 
tree. It is to be noted that tbe bark of this tree is a most 
valuable canning agent. The men of this caste are drunk¬ 
ards. They eat flesh, and are more detested than the 
Pariah. As a usual thing their girls are not married before 
puberty. Widows are re-married. Divorce is common 
and is easily secured. Their women a re beautiful, and from 
amongst them is usually chosen the woman for cbe coarser 
form of tahii worship. The women are noted also for 
their Intrigues with landlords and other rich men. 

The great leather-working caste of the Telugu country 
It the Maxima.* He lives on the outskirts of the village. 
He is described as coarse and filthy, as an eater of unclean 
food, and as a user of obscene language. He works in 
leather, and serves as a menial and as a scaveuger. Many 

* Shetrinc, Tribat and'Castts, Vol. ]I. pp. 203 U. 

* Ibid. vol. It. p. 379. 

* CuUt a9d Tribtt of Souiktrn India, E. ThwnWe. Veh 11. 

pp. 2 if. 

* Ibid., Vol. IV. pp. 292 ff. See alM Oeacral ladcc, Tht VUeyf 
Gedsaf South Indio, Blahop Whitehead, under MadtgM." 
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Maz>iqa£ arc practicaUy serfs. Most of them are field- 
labourers. They beat drums at festivals. In some pares 
of the country they still have their perquisites but 

these are disappearing under competition. Tlicy perform 
the revolting parts of bloody sacrifices, and aid in reixiovms 
the demons of disease. Their girls arc often dedicated ro 
temple service (boravt.r). The caste is divided into a num¬ 
ber of endogimoua divisions with exogamous septs, some of 
which seem to be lotemistic. Widows are re-marrlcd. 
Divorce is easily secured. They have a pa^chSyat, ot 
council. They both bury and bum their dead. In 1902 
ten per cent, of the Madigaa were returned as Christians. 

Evidences of affiliations with other castes have already 
been mentioned, such as the Kaiyan with the Hohra from 
above: and the Kori and the Kol and other illiancea from 
below.* Other cases cf affiliariona and Illustrations of caste 
fiiiure are suggested by such well-known names as, Kor- 
Chamar, a weaver become tanner; Chamar-Julaha, a 
Chtmar become weaver; and Chamar-Koru In Gorakh¬ 
pur there are no Koris, but Kori*Chsmart. The Kakwal, 
a vagrant tribe, Is found also as a suh'caste under the 
Chamir.' The Darti, the Beniare, the Barhni and the 
Sonar each have a Chamar aub'Casce.* The Kayesthe- 
Mochi, who makes saddles and harness, clelms to be of 
superior origin, and says that the term, Mochi'* releia 
merely to his occupation. There nre other sub-castes of 
Chamars and allied castes which now form more or leas 
separate bodies and claim ro be distinct castes. Even the 
laiswar, for example, claims, in some places, to be a 
separate caste. The Dusadhs of Bihar are another exaxopJe. 
The Kori (Hindu weaver) is probably another instance of 
caste fissure. 

A notable example of a caste formed from the Charaor 
is rhe Mohammadan weaver, the JuUha. He is distclbuced 
over the United Provinces in considerable numbers, aud Is 

* 8cc pign 25 vnd 26. 

* Caiww United Provinces, Idll, p. 368. 

* Set Ciwke, StkncfrapkicaS Handtook of Tke I^ortk’WestPro- 

vinus and Owd^. pp. 1». 23. 70. 8ee aUo Kuuell, Tribes and 

C^Si of tke CsKtruProvisKoe, Vol. I. p. 353. 
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foQQd also In ocber parts oi India^ espedaJly in the Pon- 
]ab.‘ He >8 a typical illustration of how a group oi people 
may rise in the social scale within the Brabmanic system. 
OciKiflally a Chamar, he secured a better position by 
taking to weaving. He eats no camon, touches oo 
caxcaasei, does not work in impure leather, and hsi 
separated blmseU entirely from the other sections of tbe 
Chamar. In taking ta tbe comparatively high occupation 
of w«aving> he has reached the border of the respectable 
ariitan class. In many places this separation took place 
a good while ago; but Ibbetaon reported instances of this 
process still going on. His numbers are recruited from 
levarai ^ups, as the following names show: Chamar- 
Julaba, IColi^uUha, MobammadanJulaha and Rai Das* 
Julaba. In many instances now the caste prefix has been 
dropped. Ninery'two per cent, of the Julahas are Moham* 
madans. Among the Hindu Julahas are many fvabir*pantbls 
and Ramdasis. Kabir waa a Jalaha. 

Still more important is the Mochi, a purely occu¬ 
pational off-shoot from the Cliamar. The word “mochi,” 
which is applied to those who make shoes, leather aprons, 
buckets, .harness, portmanteaux, etc., denotes occupation 
rather than caste. Mcchis arc divided into two m^n 
classes, those who make and cobble shoes, who are real 
ChamarSi and those who oiake saddles and harness. 
These latter call themselves ^irbdafeb-Jrdyaiilia, with 
whom they intermarry and agree in manners and cuatoma. 
According to a text cited as authoritative by the paodits 
of Bengah the astrologers are sboe-makers by caste, and 
good Brahmans sometimes refuse to take even a drink of 
water from rheir hands.* In 1891 there were reported one 
hundred and fifty sub-divisions of Hindu Mcchis.* In 
some places the Mochla of the towns are divided into 

* S«« Rom, a Glaiary of Tribos ond Cuiot of tho Pttttfsb end tho 
tiefthWttt-FroniitrProvinet, Vol. II. 4131/., sod Crooks, AnBlhno- 

HoMdbook for tAe North^Wui Protineoi ond Oudi, pp. 

* BbanachiijL Hindu CerSsr end Stett, p. 173. 

* Crook*. Ttiboi and Coslts of ihc Honk-Wufm Frevinou and 
Oudk, Vol. 111. p. 498. 
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functional sub'castes, such as saddlers, embroiderers of 
saddle*clo(h, gh\ bucket-makers, makers of spangles and'of 
shields end scabbards. These sub-castes rise in rank as 
their calling requires greater skill or more costly materiala.^ 
While the Mochi is an offshoot from the Chsmar, as a 
caste he is quite distinct. However, this holds good in 
certain areas only. He neither eats nor intermarries with 
the Chamac. The Mochi does not eat carrion or pork, and 
his wife does not serve as a midwife. Hca touch is not 
polluting. The maker of leather is considered lower in the 
scale than be wbo works In prepared leather. As a class 
he Is well off, and socially superior to die Chamar.” The 
Gorakhpur Muchl has received medals ar Melbourne and 
Paris for embossed deerskins, made as rable*clotbs, cable- 
mats, carpets, etc. The Bengali Mochi is a Cbamar, but 
be tans only cow, buffalo, goat, and deer hides. Many 
Mochis are Mohammadans. The Census of 1891 returned 
twenty-seven divisions of Mohsmmadan Mochis.’ The 
Mochi of Garhwal it from the non-Aryon race called the 
Dom and Is an endogamoua group; and in Almora this 

f :roup Includea Chandal (Chamar), and Mochi or Serhi 
tanner).* In the Punjab, the Mochi, who is a Chamar, 
works In tanned leather.’ He also grains leather. In some 
places the name Moehi denotes a Mussulman Chamar. 
Sometimes he ia a weaver. In the west of the Punjab he is 
arsnnerand leather-worker, In 1/udblana he Is a weaver, 
nnd the name is almost synonymous with iulaha, but he does 
not intermarry with the latter, In tbeeastof the Punjab, the 
Hindu Mochi makes boxes, saddles, and other articles of 
leather but not shoes. Some Punjab Mochis claim Rajput 
origin. The Bbanger of Kapurchala, a weaver, Is an off¬ 
shoot from the Mochi, but he does not Intermarry with him. 

* Sir Alh<l9lane Biincv, Sihnogrcfhy, fa GrUndeUi d«r 
ariich4ti Pkiiolagit uh 4 Attfffums Sundt, 1912, p. 80. 

* Neihsid. A Stiff RtsUvof th*C'ttuSy:Um ef th* Ncrtk-Wftt 
Provittces and Oudh, p. 22. 

* Crooks, Tribet and cf r4« Norik-Wetttrn ProtAnges 

aniOudk, Vol. 111. p. 498. 

* CmtmRtpori, JJntttd PravUtggs, 1911, p. 356. 

• Row, A GlMgery of Tribes amd Cojtes of ths Puniob osd 
HorSk’WettFfeniitrProtkHet, Vol. III. pp, 1^ ff. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

As ft rule the Chimjir chooses hii wife locaJIy» oatiide 
hii own villige group, hue within his own iub*cftsce 
Although (he 8uh-cftites are essentially eodogusoui groups 
marriages are occasionally arranged hot ween members of 
diflerenc sub-castes. For example, Dhusiyu and Kaoa- 
ujiyas intermarry/ and Jatiyas and Kalyans somecimas do. 

Again, toe restrictions between endogamoua groups 
may apply only to the giving, not to tho taking of wives. 
Thus, Kurils will take Dohar girls in marn'age, but will 
not give their daughters ro Dohars. In such instances the 
Kuril settles with the hirUorl by giving a feast; and, 
indeed, nearly all Infringements of marriage regulations are 
usually adjusted by the panchayat’s ordering the payment 
of a fine or the giving of a feast. 

Occupation may become a bar to marriage, sometimes 
even within the endogamous group. Thus, those who 
remove manure and night-soil cannot iniennatry with 
chose who serve u grooms, Rai Daais (In the Punjab) 
will not marry with Jatiyas who skin dead ammals. Jatiyas 
m the Delhi territory, who work in the skins of “unclean'' 
animals, are refused marriage by some clans of Che Sutlej.' 
In some places Kurils who tan do rjot many with Kurils 
who make shoes. 

Within the suh-caste there are smaller eaogamauj or 
'* family " groups {got, Awi) which bear the name of some 
mythical saint, hero, or other person; the same of aame 

^ Frmc»$ 

9 nd Oudk , Vftl. 11. p. IM. 

* Ibbewes, Ow Jtspert, Punjob. Ifigl, p. lei, 
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vMUge or locality 7 or s name having releronca to some 
totem. Marriage between members ot the same exa> 
gamous group Is prohi bitcd. The cha chtr^mttmerli-phuph- 
er^-fKdurefd Uw» which prevents a man marrying anyone 
in the line of his uncle or aunt on either the male Or the 
female slde,^ is somewhat loosely observed; but the 
practice usually followed is that, so long as any relationship, 
however remote, is found on either side, marriage is 
forbidden. In some places a marriage is not arranged 
with any family from which a mother, a grandmother or a 
greatgrandmother has come.' A man may marry two 
listers, bur In general may not have them both as wives at 
the same time, and the second sister must be younger than 
the first. He may not marry tbe daughter of a brother-in- 
law. Marriages are always arranged by the parents or 
relatives of the parties, and women arc never contracting 
parties. Of course, the female relatives have a voice in 
tbe discussion of the marriage arrangements, and their 
opinion carries weight. Marriage Is considered a sacra¬ 
ment and not s contract. Still, in some places, a bride- 
price as high as twenty or thirty rupees, and occasionally 
as high as one hundred, is paid ; but the amount exacted 
ii utualjy that fixed by custom. Nowadays thia price 
generally takes the form of a contribution made by the 
gfoom's family towards the expanses of the wedding. 
Besides money, it includes gifts of clothes, food,^ sugar 
(fur), cooking utensils, and ornaments. A marriage is 
binding when tbe ceremony is performed, even if the 
consent of the parties has not been expreued or implied ; 
but the consent of the relatives of both parties to a 
marriage must In every case be obtained. In case the 
marriage does not take place until after puberty, or where 
some other unfottunate circumstances have occurred, the 
bride may he given away. Daughtera are married In order 
of seniority. When a girl may not he married, on account 
of some infirmity, or for some other equally valid reason, 


’ Ctnfus KtPoH, V*iyted frotAnees. 1911, j>. 212. 

* Craoke, T^tt and Cast»i of tkt Nonk^wttitrn Fr^ntM and 
OMdk, VoT. !(. p. 174. 
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che younger s)iter it allowed to marry. The younger siacer 
may be married firtc, if the older la already betrothed.^ 
Under the priociplet of concubinage and polygamy, the 
practice of keeping more than one woman is common. 
There ia no general objection to polygamy, provided a 
man is financially able to aupporc more than one wife. 
Where the ferat wife ia barren, a second tnarxlage \i usually 
sanctioned by the council. Furthermore a man may buy 
a widow or a younger woman. Widow-marriage often 
centributea to polygamy, especially where the younger 
brother takes the widow of his deceased brother. 
Although a second wife la often bought, ahe ii nor always 
regularly married. In aome places, when a man rakea a 
second wife, the first leaves him, and desertion under 
such circumatanees li recogni£ed aa according to tribal 
custom. If the second woman live with the man for 
twelve years, she will have the same rights as the first, 
if the husband die, and the two women live at peace, 
both wiU inherit, provided he make a will. Rival wives, 
however, as a usual thing, do not on together, and the 
Qutrrejling arising out of this condition has a special name, 
4GUtiyS 46k. There la a saying, “ Rven a co^wife of wood 
IS an evIL"* 

Coacubintge {IcuHt^iybGikbdi.rakhni.ritHdi.bi^hi*) la 
widely practised, especially where men are able to support 
a large establishmenc, and the practice ii not considered 
wrong. Two or three concubines arc quite common, 
and some keep even more. They are obtained by pur- 
chase. 

Amoiig theChamars early marriage Is all but universal. 
The betrothal is very early, often In infancy, and marriage 
is usually as early as the eighth year. Arty time between 
the weaning of the child and the eleventh yea: is con¬ 
sidered proper for marriage. However, the age for the 
consummation of marriage is pretty generally recogn«ed 
as that of puberty. Under special conditions, when the 

^ Centvj StfOfi, Pwfa^, 1911, p. 269. 

■ Creeks. 3>^<; ond oi ih* Nerth-Wuttrn Protrinett eW 

Ou4h, VqI. ii. p. 175. 
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bridd if an orphan, or when her pareata are la Hoancial 
ttrafu, she ma; go to her husband’a home at an earlier 
age. Usually the marriage is consummated when the 
groom is from sixteen to eighteen years oi age aod the 
bride from twelve to fourteen. The last Census returns 
for the United Provinces show that nmery^eight per cent, 
oi all Chacnar girls over fifteen years of age are married. 
The general practice of the caste may be gathered from 
the description of the marriage ceremonies. In 1891 
Cbamars were included in the group in which infant 
marriage most widely prevailed. 

There are special forms of marriage contracts which 
may be mentioned here. One is marriage by exchan« 
(waUQ sattc, gur/iii>ot, aili b^a), where each famuy 
gives a girl in marriage to a son in the other. This is 
done to save marriage expenses, and U practised amongst 
the poor, Another form of marriage is that in which, 
like Jacob, a boy serves a certain number of years for a 
wife. This is called ghor jciv^l, and is sometimes arranged 
when a man has no son, The marriage relation may 
exist during this time. 

There are In the Cbamar marriage‘ceremony many In* 
tereating survivals of marriage by capture. Among these 
are the bridegroom's coming mounted on a hoise, if he 
can afford it, or in an thka, or in a or a boMs; in his 

carrying a sword, or something to represent it; in tbe 
bsfdr being composed of men, and Jn their stopping our* 
side the bride’s village ; In the mock fight between tbe two 
parties ar the bride's door; in the bride's being carded 
away in some sort of equipage; In the pulling down of 
one of the poles of the marriage pavilion or the shaking 
of it by the groom's father, and in the shaking of it by tbe 
groom: in tbe weeping of the bride; in the show oJ 
violence on the part of the bridegroom ; In tbe mark of the 
bloody hand at both heuses; in the fact that at the pk«ri 
tbe bride wears nothing belonging to herself, but things 
given by the groom's relatives; in tbe hiding of tbe bride; 
in tbe bringing of false brides and iu other jokes at tbe 


* Cvarar Kt^crt, Fmjab, 1911, p. 289. 
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expenie of (be groom and hh psrty; in the fact that the 
bride^a mother mahe$ a nark in red on the groom’s father’s 
iboulder; in that the boy’s village is tabu so far as 
drinking water by the bride’s father and elder brother is 
concerned; in the fact that ell the words denoting male 
relations by marriage ace used as terms of abuse (e.g., 
suiri, rdfd, ^ahnoi, /awdi); and in the use of abuse 
directed by the bride's women*foJk against the groom’s 
relatives and friends all through the wedding ceremonies. 

Chamtrs in 1891 were included in (he group In 
which widows were comparatively few. The following tablet 
taken from the census of 1911,^ shows that the marriage of 
widows between the ages of twenty and forty is almost 
universal 


Au Acas 

0-5 
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478 403 SO 
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‘III 
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This remairiage of widows is legal and (he tribal council ^ 
may declare (Tie children rightful heirs. The liraiu for 
such marriages are (he same as /or virgins. li (be widow 
be young, and there be a younger brother of her former 
husband, of auitable age, they usually marry. There 
are (races of the lerirate, in (he right of the youugei 
brother to take (he widow in mamsge. There is no Idea 
of raising up seed for the dead brother. If rhe widow 
have brothers'in-law (brothers of her late husband), sbe 
muse marry one of them, unless they choose to sell her, or 
make another arrangement for her. An older brother 
may take her. She may be married to (he husband of an 
elder sister provided the latter be willing, or if the Urtee 
has died. If ahe is old encugh to decide for heraelf, aod 
if she has a child, her consent to the arrangements is taken; 

* Conjiu UtUsd Pt^itieai, lOtl, pp. 344 sod 245, 

shew* nuBtber per 1,000 of each era* 
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Otherwise ber reUtiTei will decide. No ceremony is 
formed. The cbildren by the former menjege may 
Ifi the fithcr’s fsmily. except in the can of an mftnt- 
Sometlmcs the woman takes all of the cUlldrcn with bor, 
but then they do not inherit from their father. TbeacttJo- 
ment of the inherlunce ii usually made by the counctl- 
If there be no younger brother of suitable age» iho mny 
marry someone, usually a widower of the tribe, by af* 
informal rile, but not by the S34i ceremony.' If she 
marries outside of the family, the bride-price must be pftia 
to ber former husband's relative*, and she lose* the 
prepciiy and the childreo by the previous marriage- I* 
the groom Is not a widower, some foim of mock marring^ 
may he performed. By this ceremony the groom and 
the bride are placed upon the same level. It seern* 
as if the widow were inherited by the Uvir, or bought 
by the outsider; as If she were property to be inherited, 
or to be sold. Of course her marrisge is arranged for her 
by her own family, and the family of her lace husbanci 
Dull agree to the mamage. 

As a caste rises, the retnarriage of widows and the 
levirate dlssppeir together. For example^ weJ)-to-do 
Cbsmars In Cawnpoce are prohibiting widow-marriage. 
Young widows (children) are mere household drudges, and 
are often ill-treated, poorly fed, and eenerally neglected. 

Divorce is common. A man with tha consent of the 
panchsyat may turn his wife out for unfaithfulness, but 
she cannot get a separation on the same ground, if he 
feed and clothe her properly. A woman may desert her 
husband If he take a second wife. Impotency proved to 
tbe satisfaction of tbe council is another valid reason for 
■ wife's abandoning her husband. In aome places, a 
woman may not secure a divorce on the ground vf 
diseaae or physical defect in her husband, provided hift 
relatives continue to support ber. The discovery of 
physical defects In the bride after marriage would bO 
sufficient grounds for a divorce; and if a sepuation occurs 
on such grounds, the husband is usually sstrsfied if tbe 


This agrees with Manu. 
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m&rriaige f«e i$ returned. The 6{7crced parties may marry 
others. Separation for adultery il the woman does not 
stay at borne, and also lor certain forms of disease, such as 
insanity, may be sanctioned. As a usual thing, the woman 
who is thus turned out of doors by her husband is either 
abandoned or sold. 11 she be sold, she may be married by 
the ro/dt rice, and the Issue ol such a marriage can 
inherit. The principal causes ol separation are when the 
woman leaves her husband and returns ro her parents and 
when she goes to live with another man. Tn both cases 
the former husband receives back his wedding expenses. 
Divorce is legalised by the panchayat. Sometimes the 
woman breaks a straw as a sign that her marriage has 
been dissolved. 

Traces ol the matriarchate are seen 'in the following 
facts: The marriage is arranged by the moeher’a brother, 
or the mother's sister’s husband, or these relatives play 
an important part In the negotiations; the lather’s 
sister’s husband, nttt, haa duties at the wedding; 
there are other similAr relationships involved. Again, 
the uncle's (mother’s brother’s) consent to rhe marrisge 
is necessary, and he sometimes receives all or part 
of the bride-price. In other places his privileges ere 
confined to the making of certain gifts, such as earrings, 
the wedding clothes lor all the family, and a certain 
number of rupees towards tl^e wedding expenaei, and the 
furnishing ol the dinner for the barit. These privileges 
are not always obligatory. There are other duties in con* 
nectloD with the funeral rites and the practices connected 
with the birth and early years of children, which point in 
the tame direction. 

Social intercourse is lax and moral standards are exceed* 
ingly low. Irregular unions, such as concubinage, both 
Inier'tribal and extra*tribal, are*admitted by the Chamars. 
Where sentiment is against such practices the payment of a 
line removes disabilities. Sexual irregularities are common. 
When they are brought to the notice of the council, they 
are punished by line. A man may leave bis wile and cahe 
another, yet through the panchayat be may demand his 
former w/le back again. If a woman Is discovered la 
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adultery, a fine and a feast are required hy (he pinchayat 
otahe is out’Caared. Id caae a widow becomes pregnant, 
aboriioQ is resorted to, or sense marriage is arranged, or 
sbe may be sold. 1/ sbe names rbe father of her child, or 
\i the pancbayac discovers him, chey are required co marry, 
but both are ostracised for about a year, after which the 
panchayat may recognize (bem and their union. If this 
irre|ulsri(y be with a man of another caate she Is excoin* 
munksted. Pre*marital immorality is common, end, if 
within rhe caste, it much lest serious than if detected 
with outaidera. A pregnant girl simply names before the 
pinchayat the man concerned, arid hemuattalce her as his 
wife, that is if they are not of the same gor, and be is 
unmarried; otherwise he must pay a fine. This always 
includea cash and a feast. She will then remain with her 
parents, or they may arrange a wedding for her or turn 
her out. These matters are sometimes severely dealt 
with. The children of such irregular unions have no 
property rights. Again, the guilty man in auch e case may 

! ay a bride*pfiee and she may marry aomeone else. 

'he sale of a woman Is common when she gives trouble, 
or is unhappy, or lazy, or disobedient, or if she be a bad 
character. The purcheaer takes her by moans of the less 
formal marriage ceremony. Tn the Punjab Chamar wo« 
men are sold to Ilfs, to Gujtrs, to some Rajputs, and to 
Mohammsdana aa wives.^ Some bring as high a price 
as 200 or 300 rupees. These are usually woinen of 
the poor. Women are semetimes gambled away. In 
case of children horn from irregular marriages, if rhe 
woman he of a higher caste or rank than (he baeband, 
the children have full caste rights, but restricted fnberb 
tanee or no Inheritance at all. fn other cases, the offlpling 
belong to the caste, or tribe, of the father, except when 
tbe mother it a Mohammadsn, or of a lower caste. There 
are certain kinds of laxity that are common. A visitor 
occaiionally has liberties with the host’s wife or daughter. 
But this is Dot considered'‘good.’* The relatives of (he 

* Rtftfti, Ceasut fif fiufia, 1011, p. 272; acme cf these are frotn 
1^ United PtovIkh. 
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husband take certain liberties ihcmn&^kkelna) which 
uauaU? do not extend (o immoral acts. There ia some* 
times proniturion in the home, tnd sometliDes the wife fs 
hired out. Women sometimes exchange huahands secretly. 
A woman may go and live openly with another man and 
sriU be received back. Sometimes, when men are in the 
relationship of very close frieoda, baring vowed friendship 
on rice from the temple of Jagann&th, they will each place 
his wife at the disposal of the otben^ In the Central 
Proviacea Chamar women are hired for the iakri mirg 
ceremonies, and women of the Mkdigfts end ChakaUiytns of 
the South are choian for similar rites. During the year at 
certain festivals, such aa theHptf,tbeI? 0 wdK.tnd the^duva, 
there is great sexual license. Not only are the songs of 
these festivals obscene bevond imagination, but the people 
give themselves up to unlimited excess. 

There are other social customs, more or less objected 
to, but often aibwed end not considered wrong, which ara 
gradually disappearing under modern conditions: such are 
(he jus pnnn$ n^etis of landlords and gurus. Thexamindar 
often has liberties with the Chamar’a wife In consideration 
for his payments to the Chamar. The sail's wife often 
gives immoral services where her husband is employed in 
the towns or cities. Furthermore there are certain 
customs within the caste which are most debising. 
" Formerly, when a Satnaml Chamar was married, a 
ceremony called .SeSbA took place within three years of the 
wedding, or after the birth of the first son, which Mr. 
Durga Prasad Pande describes as follows: It was considered 
to be the initiatory rite of a Satnaml, so that prior to its 
performance he and hts wife were not proper members of 
the seer. When the occasion was considered ripe, a com' 
mittee of men in the village would propose tbe holding of 
the ceremony to the bridegroom ; the elderly members of 
hia family would also exert their influence upon bim, be* 
cause it was believed that if they died prior to ‘ts perform* 
ance their disembodied spirits would continues comfortless 


* Rusicll, Tht Tribt: end Costrt of tli4 CtnSrai Provitfoot st 
/ndw, Vo). Tt. p.412. * 
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existence about the scene of their mortal habitation, but 
if afterwards chat they would go serais he to heaven. 
When the rice was to be held a feast was e,Wcn, the 
vlUagers sitting round a lighted lamp placed on a water-pot 
In the centre of the sacred <hauk or square made of lines of 
wheat flour; and from evening until midnight thef would 
Sing and dance. In the meantime the newly-married wife 
would be lying alone in a room in the house. At nidmght 
her husband went into her and asked her whom he should 
revere as his guru or preceptor. She named a man, and 
the husband went out and bowed to him, and he then went 
In to the woman and lay with her. The process would be 
repeated, the woman naming different men until she was 
exhausted. Sometimes if the head priest of the sect was 
present, he would nominate the favoured men who were 
known as gurus. Next morning the married couple ware 
seated together In the courtyard, and the head priest or his 
representative tied a Uontki or necklace of wooden beads 
round their necks, repeating an Initiatory text. .... It Is 
also Slid that during Ini annual progreiiea it was the custom 
for the chief priest to be allowed access to any of the wives of 
the Sacnamis whom be might letecc, end^ that this was con¬ 
sidered rather sn honour than otherwise by the husband. 
But the Satnamis have now become ashamed of such prac¬ 
tices, and. except in a few isolated localities, they have been 
abandoned.”^ The practice has not been entirely abandoned. 

The probability is that female infanticide Is not prac¬ 
tised by the Chamars, although female infanta are neglected, 
often deliberately. When food is scarce they suffer 
most. But other reasons will account for the disparity in 
Dumbers between males and females. The woman is 
more subject to plague and malaris, owing to her domestic 
dudes and to her closer confinement in the house. Be¬ 
sides this, unsanitary and unclean methods qf midwifery 
are the cause of a good deal of female monslity. Further¬ 
more, the practice of infant marriage reduces the vitality 
of women and subjects them to many dangen. Yet, when 

* RuMell, The Tribis and CMft of tkr Ctniral Frtrtnnett of 
India, VoLl.pp.aU. 312. 
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all che disabilities women are taken into account* tbe 
proportion of females to males U high. In the United 
Prorinees* there are* among the Charears* $58 females to 
every 1*000 males.* This is above the average for tbe 
Provinces for the whole population.^ For Bihar and 
Orissa the proportion is 1,153 females to 1,000 males* for 
the Central Provinces and Berar 1,035 to 1,000* and for 
the Punjab 846 to 1,000. 

Not only la the moral standard of the Chamar low in 
respect to social purity, but also in mitters of excessive 
use of narcotic drugs and intoxicating beverages. 
Drunkenness la a caaiedalUng and forma a prominent 
element in many domestic and religious cuatcms. 

Tbe Chamar Is not faatldloua about hli food. Heeata 
the leavings from nearly all castes, except the Dhobi and 
Pom. The death of a buffalo or of a cow in the village 
ta hia opportunity for a feast. This ia almost uitiversally 
true, although there are iub*caares acme of whose 
memheri do not eat carrion* and the number of such la 
growing. There ia* however* not a alngle sub*csate that 
is free from this practice. Sometimes the chief mert of a 
sub'caite may refuse to share In such food. Further* 
more* many Chamara eat pork. In general the flesh of 
fowla and of cloven-footed animals goes to the Chamar*' 
while that of such aoimals as do not divide the hoof goes 
to the posn or ^Aerhys. Tbe Chamar in general will not 
touch the carcasses of ponies, camels, cats* doga, squirrels* 
and monkeys. Those are delegated to the Bhadigr. 
Strange as it may seem* In some places (e.g.* the Punjab, 
in Hindu communities), while he eats dead csttle* the 
Chamar may be excommunicated for eating beef.* In 
Mohammadan communities there Is no such scruple. 

His ordinary food consists of bread made from tbe flour 
of the cheaper grains such as gram* barley* and millet, sod 
of such grains as he may get s$ pay for labour at harvest* 
time. 4 His regular meal is ac night. He has some grajo 

' Ctniiu Rfpfffl, UnitfdProvin«t, 1911, p. 204. 

• WBich l»dl5/i*000. 

' Ibb«uon, Csfuiir Rtfori tkt Punjob, 1881* p. 320. 

* Cetuai Report, Punjob, 1911* p. Ill* 
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Id cht osorniDg And saUu^ at noon. *' Ht contid^n rhac 
bi4 full ration would b« two ind a half psk& seer$ of grain 
01 about (hioo and a half Government Hr a. SomO da 7 $ 
he gets onlf one seer and aometlmes one and a half seer$. 
A large part of his diet consists of whatever vegetableli 
such as leaves of Brani> inustard> erc.| his wife andcliildroo 
can pick up In the fields. His rule Is ro mix from two to 
four c/iherdfftiks of flour in about two and a half seers of 
vegetables. These are all boiled down into a mess and eaten 
bot with the balance of the flour made Into bread.”’ 

Some groups, as for example the Jaiswars. refuse to 
eat any food prepared by others. It Is difficult to say just 
how far these disrinctloni are observed, but In general tbe 
oialn lub'Castes do nor eat or drink or smoke together. 
Chaisers will accept cooked food from members of their 
own lub'caste and from those sub*€asrei which are of a 
slightly higher social status. Forexsmple, a Chftmar wIU 
accept food from a Jatlya, but the reverie Is Impossible. 
There It a gulf between these iub*caites, not only 
determined by occupation, but by orher considerations as 
well, for a Jatiya pisiters the place where he cooks his 
food with cow'dung. while the Chimar does not. The 
former will eat goatee flesh but not beef, while the latter has 
no such scruples. 

The rules pertaining to the drinking of wsier are 
Similar to those with reference to eating. Tor example, a 
Jatiya. while he will not drink water in the house of a 
Chimar, will take tbe latter's fofd, clean It, draw water 
With it from the well of tbe Chimar sod drink it. The 
vend in which tbe water Is brought must belong 
to a member of the caste. Women draw and carry the 
water required for household purposes. A Chamar will 
accept spirituous lli^uoxs from tbe hand of a higher sub* 
caste man but not from that of a lower. If he drink from 
the bands of a member of another $ub*caste, he will require 
a separate cup; but if those who drink together arc of the 

' PJovrresde from parehsd mint, lueh tt bar]«y and gram. 

* See MorriMO, l9Cit:trya\ Organ^tion of ea iadurt Provifte*. 

p. 197. 
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same 8ub*cuCe, chef wMl drink irofxi the same cup. Xhe 
Tules governing smoking are quite atinilar. Members 
of the same clan will smoke Cogetber, but If men cl 
different sub<asres are presenr, each group will have its 
own hitqqi. Other castes do not smoke with them. 
Chamars will smoke together^ using the same ehilam. 

The men and women of the home do not eat together. 
The women prepare the meals and eat after the men have 
finished. Only in times of sickness do the men condes* 
cend CO do much household work. 

Since the caste is largely shut up within Its own limits, 
social intercourse is almost wholly a caste matter. Higher 
castes <io not mingle with them and the Chamars will not 
associate with castes of lower social status. They observe 
caste rules governing marriage and commensality, and are 
said to conform to Hindu practices rather more strictly 
than betcer'class Hindus.* 

Chamars will not accept food from Mohammadini. 
When, however, they are out*casted,.they will eat any* 
thing. 

In some places sections cl the caste are slowly securing 
e higher social position by adopting the usual methods 
employed in India. ‘ Those who are well'te*do. are 
making an effort to seclude their women, are prohibiting 
widow'cnarriage end ace discouraging the more disgusting 
and heterodox practices of eating pork, beef, carrion, and 
the leavings of food of other castes. Such sections are 
slowly separating themselves from the mein caste and from 
the name ''Chamar.'’ But, as a whole, the caste still 
occupies a position on the very outskirts of Hindu society. 

The Chamsr has a well-organised and influential 
council, or panchayat. It is greatly feared, and exercises 
s very strong influence over its constituency. In Its 
simplest form it consists of the whole village or mahallC 
gtcup, is conterminous with the tub-caste to which the 
Chamar belongs, and consists of all the men under Its 
iurisJIction. In its less extensive form it is a body In which 

* Cefuus Rsfiort, UnfitJ Previnffs, 1911, p. 123. 

* See/Hi., 1911. p. 119. 
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the families of a village group are represented» or It may be 
composed of all tbe old men. Usually the represeatation is 
by families. There may be a sub*comniittee, often 
composed of five persons, which guides and rules tbe 
larger body. Amongst che Cbamars, as amongst most of 
the functional cutes, the panchayst is a permanent body, 
that is, the headman (chAudhari, sarpancky pradhSn, 
sarddf, Muhkiyd, mSnjan) is elected for life. Tbe 
office is usually hereditary, When a chaudhsiri dies 
leaving a minor ton, his relatives usually act ior him 
during his minority, allowing him to announce decisions. 
When it becomes necessary, someone else may be cboseti 
to succeed (be father; bur this would probably be some 
other member of his family. In Rajpurana there are 
places where the raja appoints a chaudhari. Continuation 
in ofliee depends upon good conduct and competency. A 
vice-president (nAih-faM, ddfugd), or summoner of the 
council, is a more or less permanent officer, chosen by the 
panchayst. He is sometimes called che chkoridSr, or mace* 
bearer, He serves as an assistant to the headman. For 
bis services he gets a small money fee, sometimes about 
ball wbat the chaudhari leceives. There is a chaudhari in 
every community or village, and, oftentimes, a sarpanch 
or chaudhari, who governs a group of villages. 

The Invcstiiute {fAgt* pdlnd, pogt\ lagd»i) of tbe 
chaudhari with his pagri (turban) Is a aerioui matter, for 
it is his official Inauguration into an office which is of 
great importance in the social and economic life of tbe 
Chamar. The whole village group performa this act as a 
sign that they have chosen blm and have entrusted him 
with their interests. If the same man be chosen for two 
or more villages, or mahallai, each will give him a pagfl* 
Before tbe ^Investiture a careful examination id made 
as to tbe candidate’s fitneas for the office and as 
to his character. If the Chaxnars are satisfied on these 
points, a day Is fixed for the ceremony. At the appointed 
time the whole group assembles for the purpose. First, 
with the use of a lota and a basin, there is a general foot- 
waihlng ceremony. This fs followed by a fire sacrifice 
ikom), after which the candidate is conducted to a 
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conspicuous pUce in tb« midst of tho assemblf. A white 
pogri togotber with one and a quarter rupees and a cocos' 
nut are then presented to him. Occasionally a fUd U made 
on bis forehead with hald*. Sometimes one^ or five» rupees 
are placed in the pagri. Then the assembly greets him u 
chaudbati. A great feasts in which both rice and sugar 
are included> follows. There is an idolatrous phase to 
this dinner similar to that observed in the death feast. 
There is an excessive use of country apmis. Women do 
not take part in these festivities. The experues of the 
feast are met by a public collection. The candidate him¬ 
self gives a preliminary feast to the group. His official 
perquiaites are certain fees and a percentage of all fioes 
connected with trials snd a share in the feasts. His office 
brings bim in a conaiderable income. 

Alt ordinary matters are brought before the local body. 
Due, when eases of major importance are to be considered, 
several panchnyats may be called together; that is, the 
headmen of several villages, each with a number of 
influential Chamars, meet with the panch, in the village 
where the case hes been brought. In very grave matters 
representative men from wid^y scattered areas may be 
called together. Each sub*caste haa its own independent 
council, and, with rare exceptions, different sub-castes do 
nor meet in council. However, one or more influential 
men (panch) of another aub-caita may be called in for 
advice. Cases are known, as whan the interests of the 
whole caste are involved, of a general meeting of 
representatives of all the chief local sub-diviaions of the 
caste. Such a council is called ‘*jabSd'‘ and is quite 
modern. Such a one was held in Bijnor some years ago. 
In some places in the Punjab, and in the United Proviacet 
also, there are village panchayats in which the Chamars are 
represented. 

The jurisdiction of the panchtyat is local, but other 
panchayats may enforce its findings. The panchayst 
exercises jurisdiction over the following classes of cases t 
(1) Of tllieic sexual relations, such as the discovery Oi a 
pregnant widow, of adultery, or of fornicatioo. If the 
matter is not well known, rbe parties arc let off wicb a floe 
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and a threat, but ii the iirejularit? be a public acandal, 
a trial must be held. (2) 01 tho violation ol tbc (tibat 
ml«« eoncernine commensality. (3) Of macrimotiial 
disputes, such as the sale of widows and cases where a girl 
is not given in marriage atter the betrorha]. (4) Of petty 
Quarteli that would not come under the cognizance of cbe 
Government Courts, such as fabe witneuing, fighting acid 
quarrelling. (5) 0/ disputes about small money transac¬ 
tions and debts. (6) Of cases connected with beredkary 
rights: and (7) of matters affecting the welfare of the 
caste. 

There are certain occasions, such as caste dioaers of 
all kinds, when persons take advantage of the gatherings 
to bring macrora before the panchayar. Council meetings 
are avoided at marriages, but are often held during funeral 
scivices. , . ^ 

Meetings of tbe panchayai may be summoned by 
either party to a dispute. Cases are usually brought before 
the whole village group by the offender who wishes to 
clear himself. Hut the headman or some other 
party may lodge a complaint, Tbe person who calls the 
council must furnish tobacco enough for the whole 
company and a huqqa. He must also pay a fee of one and 
a quarter rupees to the chairman, who will not take up 
the case unless It Is paid, This lee is usually spent for 
spirit*. The village group is called together and the case 
Involved is thoroughly talked over. AU evidence is oral. 
Anyone may speak, Often an oath k taken over Gangea 
water, or upon the plough, or with a son in the lap. 
TbU Is resorted to in cases when it Is difficult to reach a 
decision or to get at the facts. After a full discussion 
five men are chesen to give a deebion, There Is no cus¬ 
tom which neceasilates the choosing of the sariie five men 
in case after ease. The decision, which b pronounced by 
the headman, is binding- Decrees are not published, 
except in special caacs. When the council finds a person 
guilty of tbe offence charged, it imposes a penalty 
which usually takes the form of a fine. Tbb may be 
levied in rupees, or may be a a order for tbe offender to 
entertain the clansmen. The fine may be any reasoixtbU 
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amount, but tbe $um coUccted seldom exceeds iive rupees. 
The fines in certain classes of cases are fixed by custom. 
Until (be fine Is paid, or the feast {iren, the offender is 
not allowed to eat or drink with his clansmen. Another 
and a more serious result of conviction is that until the 
ban is removed all marriage alliances with the family of the 
offender are barred : and, if anyone marnes a member of 
such a family, he at once becomes liable to the same 
puaiabment as that wbicb they are undergoing. It is very 
seldom that the process of excommunication has to be 
used to enforce payments. The fines sre spent in the 
purchase cl spirits for the members of the tribe and in 
feasting tbem, or for some such purposes as the digging of 
a well. A certain proportion, however, of the fines coU 
lected » tbe perquisite of the chaudhari. Besides this a 
certain percentage of the fines is often set asideas asinkiog 
fund for Jpecial purposes, such as the hiring of lawyera 
when triab occur in the Government courts. Some un-‘ 
usual punishments include the sending of persons on 
pilgrimage, requiring them to solicit alms, and various 
forms of degradation. Sometimes a beating with a shoe is 
pronounced as a punishment; and again the shoes of the 
whole party are placed upon the head of the offender. 
For discovery In Sexual irregularities the parties are some¬ 
times takcD to tbe bank of a tank, or river, where their 
beads are shaved in the presence of tbe panchayat. They 
are then made to bacbe. The shoes of all the company 
are then made into two bundles and placed upon the 
beads of the guilty pair and they are made to promise not 
to repeat the offence. Frequently the convicted party U 
bound to a tree and beaten. If a Chamar entice away ibe 
wife of a clansman, in addition to tbe punishment Inflicted 
by council he js obliged to pay her maniage expenses. 
Even excommunication resulting from irregular marriages, 
artd the punishment of the most grievous offences may be 
remitted by the payment of a fine. Becoming a Christiao 
does not necessarily result in excommunication. 
Although be will, as a Christian, abjure caste practices, be 
Is not excluded from social intercourae with tbe sub-caste 
from wbicb be came. Sat a Chamar who bas turned 
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Mohftmmadan h percpaaenilj' excluded from his clan. 
In some places, where the Christian is considered by the 
cute u 1 social outcaste, be may be reinstated by the 
payment oi a fine. The amoufit Imposed will depend upon 
the ^inancia] ability of the outcasted party. Where a 
whole village which has become Christian desires to be 
reinsUCed In Che blradarl, an amount, determined by the 
financial resources of the village, la paid through the 
chaudbari to the bead chaudbarl of that particular pare of 
the country, There Is oo ceremony of re*instatemenc 
they simply resume the exercise of privileges amongst 
which huqqi-pSni and S^di-biyih are the most esteemed. 

In some cases heavy pcnillcles are Imposed, For example, 
a chaudharl was outcssced for twelve yean for showing 
partfaliCy to hla brother (the punishment was afterwards 
reduced co a fine by a council of panchayaCi). Another 
Chamar, who disgraced hli caste by begging, was outcasted, 
Hla son was reinstated by paying a fine of four rupees and 
feasting (Ivo Brahmans.* Some others, who were In a court 
convicted of poisoning cattle, were excommunicated for 
twelve years. They offered 500 rupees to be reinstated 
but In vain.* In another ceie two Chemart were fined ten 
and six rupees respectively for removing dead animals from 
the house of another Chamar's clients; and the husband 
of a Chamar woman who worked aa midwife for another 
Cbamar*s client was fined five rupees.* 

The work of the panchayat Is of great Importance. It 
relieves the courts of a great many petty cases, on the 
one band ; and, on the other, It fa of great regulative value 
In the life of the village group. 

There are certain hereditary rights which are the 
privilege of a certain Chamar family (or families) In each 
village? These rights, called jajmtn or geukomd, arc 


* CsKsns UKtt4dPratiKeiS, 1911, p,340, 

* IM.. 1911. 

* Ibid.. 1911. p.M3. 

* 5<e MorrUen, Indiutrial OrganUotiait of an Itutian Pro^nco, 

pp. X?9. 199, 194*197, Iroie which s reed deal of thli diMuuion U 
ikk«n. See also Crc»oi(«'» 7'n6asomi e/ tk* North-Wostm* 

Prooiucas and Oudfi, Vo). 11, p. 175, 
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CirefuU; In return ior these perquisites the 

Chatnar gives regular services to the landlords. The 
circle of clients from whom he receives these privileges 
expect him to remove dead cattle, to prepare learher from 
the bidOi and to furnish a certain limited supply of shoes 
and other leather articles. Ifesides the dead carrle^ which 
belong CO him by right, he gets a fee of from ten ce twelve 
seers of grain for curing the hides of the animals that die. 
From the hide he sells one pair of shoes to the aamindar 
for two and a half seers of grain. The rest of the hide 
is hfs. Occasionally he is expected to mend, or even to 
make, shoes for nochmg. In some places he can claim 
the hide without rhe obligation of furnishing anything. 
These rights in respect ro hides are now being questioned 
and in some eases denied altogether; but the landlord Is 
obliged to make some concession, which is usually in the 
form of privileges of cultivation. Besides the rights 
connected with leather, the Chamsr receives certain small 
privileges, such as fuel and grass from the village lands and 
gifts at stated festivals and on other social occasions. He 
h expected to work for hfs clients upon demand, but 
receives certain definite gifts of grain at harvest*time. 

The Chimsr’s wife has her clientele, as well, for whom 
ahe acts as midwife, and for whom she performs various 
menial services at marriages and festivals, siieb as collecting 
wood, bringing earthen veuela from the bazar, supplying 
cow-dung and grinding grain. 

The following aummary of the Chamar^a perquisites 
es a labourer in rural distrlcta fs substantially from 
Morrison. When grain Is threshed, the Chamer gets 
twenty seers at each harvest per plough in eonsideratfoa 
for repairing rhe well-water bags, for providing leacber 
straps and whips, and for helping to clean the grain. 
The light grain and sweepings of the thrcahing-floor 
are his perquisite in consideration for the help that he 
gives in threshing and In winnoWing. For work in 
irrigation bis wages arc often one and a half annas 
per day. He receives three bundles of the cut crops 
each day during the harvest. These are large or amall 
according to the amount of work that he does. As a 
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plougfiman h'la wages are a daily portion of grain from one 
and a baW to two seers of roK gram»*or pulse* at mid-day, 
which represents baJf a seer of sattu> and for fifteea days 
during seed-time he wili get an addfcional allowance of one 
seer a day. The practice of paying the Chamar in kind 
is being discontinued in certain parts of the country. 
This is due to changing economic conditions. In former 
days he used to seJI his grain ia the markets and purchase 
the things which he needed for himself. Women and 
children do (he weeding^ for which each gets a seer of 
grain, or such an amount as is fixed by custom, aod, 
sometimes, an extra allowance. Ac reaping-time all 
hands receive one good bundle for each sixtean itnall 
bundles gathered for the landlord. Ac earth-work an able- 
bodied man eetns two seers of grain and half a seer of sarcu 
and an additional handful of grain to stare with in the 
rooming. For carrying flags and doing other services in 
wedding proeeiaions, both father aod son receive gifts after 
the wedding and an allowance of food during the festivities. 
The Chamar often gets the old clothes and blankets which 
the eamindar wishes to give away. These fees and 
allowances are scarcely more chan illuatracjve. The accual 
amouncs vary, and the whole system of perquisites Is In a 
somewhat unsettled condition. 

For services as midwife, the Chamari receives food and 
presents. These will be more or less according as the 
child happens to be a boy or a giH, or the firstborn. 
usual perquisite is l new rdfi and four annas in cash. But 
these fees have been considerably increased in recent years. 
Ic is ro be noted, however, that there are areas where this 
work is done by other and lower castes; and further that, m 
the same sub-caste, in some areas the women are engued 
in this profession, while in others they arc not. The 
practice of midwifery is looked upon as most degrading. 
The women who Mow this profession employ methods of 
the crudest sort. Sanitary conditions are almost entirely 
neglected, and no attempt Is made to prevent infection. 
Acoasiderable percentage of the mortality amongst women is 
traceable to the work of the midwife. The caremoriies 
of cbe sixth day are to a certain extent directed against 
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tetanus, fs prevalent especially amon^t babiee. Xhe 

conditions under which the mother is confined ace most 
unfavourable. Xhe room is kept close, and ibe and all 
thin^ within the room are considered unclean. A fire is 
kept burning constantly, and very often the atmosphere is 
laden with che heavy smoke of incense. Such things as red 
peppers and old leather are amongst the articles that sire 
cast into the fire. The whole technique of the practice 
of midwifery is directed by custom arid superltitlon; and 
the evil smells and che other barbarous practices connected 
with the lyioK'in room are designed to beat off demons of 
disease and of destruction. Unfavourable signs, such as 
fever, ace the occasion for the practice of magic and the 
bumiog of sueb things as give off most distressing and 
oppressive odours.^ 

V There is a real sense in which che Chamar has to do 
work for which he receives no conpensatlon. These 
conditions are well known and need no proof. A 
eharacterlitic illustration is found in the following Incident. 
A young Chamar left his section of che country and cook 
up service. He became fairly prosperous and felt that he 
had risen in the world. He concluded to pay a visit to 
his native village. There he chanced upon his old 
master, who said, Give me chat umbrella. You have 
no use for It. I will give you eleven annas.*’ So, 
uking it, the landlord said, " Go to work with the plough 
to-morrow.” The next morning the landlord’s servant 
appeared and forced the Chamar to go to work. In the 
evening the young man received three pice for his day’s 
work. He realised then that he was only a Chamar 
after all. As a class, they ere oppressed and they live in 
continual fear, especially of the aamlndars, and far from 
having the comfortable environment pictured in Industricl 
Otgonito^^tf e/ Ofl Indian Province, their lot it a hard one. 
They are constantly harasited by demands of all kinds. 
Men are needed for some odd job and a request is sent 
to some officer. A peon goes to the Cham at section of 
the viQage or town, and impresses the nurober of personi 


* For further drttilv •«« Cbapirr III. 
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required. Thef ire supposed to receive viges ^or 
their serrices, but they are more or less at the ctJI 
of others* no matter whir their own mterests may be. 
There are certain duties vhich they must perform for 
Government and for the landlord* and for these they 
receive certain privileges related to the land, There are, 
however, many instances where they are required to work 
without pay, under the direction of petty officers. 

Tanners are more common in the Meenic> Agra, 
Roh ilk hand, Allahabad, and Lucknow divisions, and less 
common in the Benares, Gorakhpore, and Fyiabad divi¬ 
sions. Furriers are found only in Saharanpur and Bara 
Banki. ' 

A catalogue of the different kinds of work which the 
Chamar performs, shows that he belongs to the great class 
of unskilled labour. He is a grass*cutter, coolie, wood- 
and bundle- carrier, drudge, doer of odd jobs, giaker and 
repairer of thatch and of mud walls, field-labourer, 
groom, house-servanc, peon, brickmaker, and even 
village watchman. He is tbe common labourer 
along the railways and in the great cities. He does a 
good deal of weaving. The contractors who undertake 
petty repairs in the towns and citica arc often Chtrsars. 
He repairs the underground rooms and makes the bins 
where griin is scored, and prepires the threshing-floors, 
Besides, he beats drums, rings bells, and blows trumpets at 
weddings or when eholera or other epidemics tre being 
exorcised from the village. He also makes musical 
instruments. .Some aub-caite names are illustrations of 
oceupationil functions; for example, MoeKi (shoemaker), 
CMmkniiyA (jeather-cutter), Chimar (leathexnaker), 
ChnnSr nirhgti or hfdthPQtiyi (beggar), JTdfud Ooather- 
cutter), Tdffttud (maker of leather thongs), ZingUr (maker 
of saddles), and A^dlcA^tnd (one who cuts the navel cord). 

It la as a tanner and worker in leather that the Cbamar 
obtains his name. Besides making the thongs, baskets 
and other articles used in husbandry, he is a maker and 
cobbler of shoes. He furnishes not only the shoes made 
according to country patterns, but also, and in rapidly 
increasing quantities, shoes and boots made on English 
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models. He Si also a dealer in bides. In the Central Pro* 
vincea he hai, la some tostances, become a dealer in 
cattle. 

B u r th e Chamar is not no w ch le/ly a ta n ner a nd a worker 
in leather. The census returns for the United Provinces 
in 1911 show less than 131,000 wbo reported their here* 
ditary occupation as their principal means of livelihood, 
while but 38,205 reported leatber-wcrk of any sort u 
their subsidiary means of livelihood. But 26^li2 actual 
worWen who returned tbeir traditional occupation as their 
principal means of llveHbood, bad some subeidlary occupa* 
rion. 1,354,623 recorded their principal occupation as 
cultivation: 1.345,312 were returned as field*)abouren, 
wood*eutters, etc.; 142,248 as artisans and workmen; 
831,244 as labourers (unspecified); and 31,855 as domestic 
semnti.* In the United Provinces the freat majority of 
the Chamart are ennaged m the exploitation of the earth’s 
surface.'* Similarly we find that, in the Punjab, they are 
an extensive class of low-easte cultivators; and that in the 
Central Provinces, the great bulk of the esste, namely, the 
Satnamii, do not touch leather at all. The figures from the 
United Provinces' show that only five per cent, of the 
Chamars ate leather-workers; that seventy-eight per cent, of 
them exploit the earth’ssurfaee (s.g., are cultivators, agrtcuU 
turiats, and labourers); that four per cent, aro engaged in 
other mdustriei; that two per cent, are occupied with 
transport and trade; and that nine per cent, are general 
labourers. In most occupations both men and women are 
engaged. Chamar women, bcridoi performing the ordinary 
house duties, do an Immense amount of work in the fields. 
This consists of weeding and other forms of lighter work 
connected with the Care of the crops- They also do the 
husking and grinding and help io the winnowing. In 
addition to this they do a considerable amount of ordinary 
coolie work such as carrying produce to market, and the 
like. They do not, however, compete with the oieo, but 
rather aupplement tbeir work. In the hide IndustHei the 

* CvnsM Tafricr. Unitti Pr^vittetf, l&ll. Table XVT, pp. 7$7 

* RiPffn, UniUdPrvvmut, 18U, pp. 41S, iii. 
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number of wonen^workcrs to one chousflnd men is one 
hundred and eight 7 *five.* 

Economicallf the Charoar is a most valuable element 
in the population, and hia function ia the rough toil and 
drudgery of the community. Though nearly always a 
poor man, he, as a rural labourer, generally has plenty to 
do. His work is distributed over the year about as 
follows: For five months, June to November, he works 
in the field with a plough; for two months, November 
and December he is engaged In reaping the k^arif ^che 
autumn crops); during January and February he Is 
occupied v^ith hachchS buildings and other forms of earth¬ 
work; in March and April he is busy in gathering the 
rabi (spring harvest); and in May ho does a little earth* 
work. Between times he does whatever work comes to 
hand. For the most part he 11 srill in an almost hopeless 
state of degradation and serfdom. In large areas he ia at 
the beck and call of others, and dares not lift hii voice in 
protest lest he be beaten or driven from his village. How* 
ever, economic changes are taking place, and Chamara 
are leaving the land to take up employment on the 
railways snd in the industrial centres. In some parti 
of the country as many as twenty-five per cent, of them 
are away from home half the year. The result Is 
an increasing demand lor fIeld*labour. Consequently 
wages have been enhanced. The recent increase in 
the value of farm products baa resulted, in some 
iastancea, in the substitution of cash for grain as wages. 
This will eventually help the Chamar. The Increased 
value of leather has led the landlords, in some parts of 
the country, to question the Chamars' traditional right to 
raw skins. But tbe landlord has been obliged to offer 
another form ol compensation, and thia has been in 
cultivating privileges. The Chamars’ rights of occupancy 
are being obstructed in many places, and tbe laws which 
have been framed for his protection have not always 
secured him his Just dues; still, the amount of land that Is 
coming Into bis possession, borh in the form of non* 


* Cmstu Ripoft, Unixid ^r«inneit, 1911, p. 402. 
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occupancy and of occupancy rigbca, i$ slowly mcreuing. 
Some Chasiars are cpwners of land, and in the Central 
Provinces, for inscance, whole villages are possessed by 
them. Not only are ibey under the heel of the landlords, 
who (hey fear may deprive them of theft cultivating 
rights and of tbeti houses, hut they are also undet the 
influence of the baniya and the landlord, from whom they 
borrow to purchtse seed'graln, leather, and oxen. Debt 
becomes a heavy shackle for them, and often the labour of 
their whole family is employed in satisfying the claims of 
creditors. As these people begin ro discover their rights 
before the law, and as they gather courage, their position 
must improve. Not infrequently Chamart shift to other 
villages where conditions are more tolerable, or they 
appeal to someone who fa willing to help them to 
obtain ;uitice. These are encouraging signe. Still, the 
process which will lift him from dependency to Indepeo- 
dence is a long one, and as yet he has scarcely begun to 
move. 
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CHAPTER III 


DOMESTIC CUSTOMS: BIRTH 

BAKS£NNas3 Is loolceU upon as a great rolsfurtune by 
Chacntr womea; and to rvmove this reproach they Wait 
noted shrines and tomba and make offerings* including 
coceaouts* lichU, grains* and small sheers. Ashes taken 
from the smouldering log belonging co a holy man* and 
medicines obtained from are used as cures; and 

some women wear around their necks blue*bltek threads 
bleised by a bhagat, or wmard. Similar devices are 
employed in the effort to obtain a son. Under the direc* 
tion of e wiaard ants are fed daily with e mixture of sugar 
and flour: fish are fed with balls of flour; and the fipal 
tree is watered daily for a year. Some vow to forego salt 
on Sunday, or for a given period. Women used to set 
fire to houses, believing that this would result In the 
obtaining of their desires. Seven or twelve houses had to 
be destroyed. The fear of Imprisonment now acts as 
a successful check to this practice. Occasionelly* a woman 
wlU secure by stealth, end swallow a piece of the umbilical 
cord of a recently-born mole child, believing that she will 
thereby secure the mother's gift of fertility (of course the 
mother will become barren). Some women curse boys, 
hoping that they may die, for then there is the likelihood 
that the boys will be reborn as their own children. In 
desperate esses, when male (or even female) offspring is 
especially desired a bhagat is called in. Ho repeats spells 
and incantations over a cup of water, wags his bead, and 
goes through various other antics* until he has obtained 
the desired demoniacal’* possession. He ther) places hjs 
band upon the woman, gives ber the water to drink, and 
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promises her the ^ulKIment o^ her des)rei< The wizard 
receives gifts. Somecimes several bhsgats are called in, 
and each performs his own magic. 

Although Chamars believe in general that the know* 
ledge of sex is one of the secrets of the Great Spirit, 
Brahmans are sometimes called In to prophesy as to the sex 
of the child. They use the chance methods of the fortune* 
teller. Some assert that there are signs which foretell sex. 
For example, if at the time of conception e man's right 
nostril twitches, the child will be a boy; if the left nostril, 
e girl, Again, if afrer conception, the mother goes co 
sleep upon her right side, a boy will be bom; if on her left 
side, a girl. There are certain signs that indicate the sex 
of the child. If, io the later stages of pregnancy the 
right breast, or the right side of the mother, be tbe larger, 
or if she becomes thin, a son Is sure ro be born. 

The desires of pregnancy, which they believe may 
begin immediately after conception, or from the fifth 
month, are thought to be the desires of the child, and 
must be granted, or the child will either die or fall under 
the spell of the evil eye. During pregnancy purgative and 
laxative foods are avoided; foods, such ss oil, rice, and 
urd, which may cause, as they believe, aboition, ere 
forbidden; and likewise foods, such as vinegar and spices, 
that might give trouble to the child. 

Chsmsra are particularly exposed to the fear of witch* 
craft and of diabolical agencies generally, so they teke 
every precaution to protect the prospective mother fratn 
evil influences. During the pregnancy the woman wears 
blue< 0100 red threads, given by a bhagat, around her neck, 
and a copper coin of the old mintage in her hair, and 
hangs charms, fastened with bluc'black threads, about her 
neck and waist She does not wear red clothes, but 
prefers white or black garments; she avoids blood; she 
keeps a knife under her pillow at olghc, and wears 
(asafoetida) in her dress by day. She must not touch 
a woman who has had a miscarriage, and abe must not 
have flowers taken into her room. A pregnaot wo man 
who i$ afraid that her child may die, will sell ,it to 
a neighbour for a trifle, or later she will give it a name 
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thit wlU serve to avert the evil eje aad that will indicate 
that it (9 not worth the attention of demons. 

U during pregnancy an cdipse occur, the woman must 
remain in the house, and she must do no work. It »h* 
does not remain perfectly quiet her child will be delormcfl. 
A circle of cow-dung Is drawn on her abdomen. She 
must not be allowed to sleep. If $he eat, her child will go 
mad ; If she uses a needle, the child will be marked with 
a hole in the ilcin, usually about the ear; and 51 
a knife or iclsson, there will be a cut upon the child s 
body, most likely he will have a harc-lIp, 

Not long before the time of parturition, and at ocher 
times as well, ptomisea of offerings are made to varloua 
godilngs and to ihe sainted dead, to insure a safe and easy 
delivery. For example, a vow is often made that, if the 
child is safely born, they will shave hfi head, and offer the 
hair to the Ganges. So, some time after the birch of a 
child, perhaps four or five days after purification, or during 
the sixth month, the child's head is shaved and the hair ii 
wrapped in a pdn (a thin cake of meal fried In or oil), 
or placed between two purls, and east into the Ganges, 
If the river Is not near by, the hair may be buried m 
the compound, or, they may wait until some vulc glvoi 
tbecp occasion to visit the river. In this latter case, they 
will not ooly make the offering of the hair, but also they 
will offer the child to the Ganges, casting it into the river, 
leaving it unsupported for an instant, and then catching it 
up again before any harm comes to It.^ This may be 
repeated seven.times. Occasionally the child is caught up 
by a Drabman'and bought back by (ts parents. 

When the birth-pains begin, the woman is given ghi to 
eat and water, tn which urd has been soaked, te drink; 
or, a coin is washed in vratcr and the liquid is given to the 
patient. A copper coin Is placed In the woman’s mouth, 
and pice are offered to the various godilngs. At the right 
of the bed (chirpSs), upon which the woman will rest, 
barley is scattered for Shaslt. At the door of the delivery- 

‘There cosy be la thiisci some rrniin)M«ne«s of so earlier 
bsrbarouf prtcdcc. 
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roon thorny branches of an4 of nigphani are hung to 
intercept evil spirits. A fire is kept burning constantly in 
the room near the door» and into it ojwaiit (seeds of a plant 
of the dil species) and other things are occasionally cast. 
Someticnes an old shoe is burned. If the birth-pains are 
excessive, or if delivery is delayed, men and womeo pound 
clods of earth together. 

The woman sits on her heels on the ground during her 
accouchement and Is supported by her female relatives. 
After birth, a song called the iohar, which is mostly an 
invocation of idita, is sung by the women of the 

neighbourhood. The singing fs kept up more or leM con¬ 
tinually until the evening of the sixth day. TheSoivd (a sort 
of frying-pan) is beaten to protect the child from demons. 
In case a daughter has been born, the lining, or the 
beating of the tawa, may be neglected. The custom 
' varies over the country, and in some patu almost as much 
protection is given to a girl as to a boy. Still, there Is less 
rejoicing at her birth than at that of a son. In some 
places the mark of the hand in red-lead or In gobor (cow- 
dung) Imprinted on rhe side walb of the house signifies 
that a son has been born. A line drawn on the wall all 
the vvay around the house signifies the same thing. 
Many devices used to protect the mother and the child are 
employed with greatest care if a son has been born. A 
net, or a branch of a mm tree, or of the and an iron 
ring may be fastened over the door. It is good to hang 
up a bunch of mango leaves over the door because it ^iQ 
attract some godling who will protect the child.' Charms 
are stuck on the walls of the house. A fire il lighted in 
the room near the threshold and kept burning nigbc end 
day. As soon as the child is born, the mother's face is 
washed, tad her forelocks, or her hair, are let down. 
Then the navel cord is cut, and the child Is rubbed with 
dust from a sun-dried granary or with wheat flour, and 
bathed in lukewarm water. The new-born child is often 
placed on a winnowing fan, and sometimes upon a bed of 
rice. This ia afterwards given to the midwife. The 


* Pttnjab Natts end Queries, IH. 
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motber receives a warm bath. Sometime^ che raother i$ 
not barbed until the sixth day, although she may receive 
a partial bath at a previous time act by the Brahman. 
The cord and placenta are buried in the house near the 
door to prevent cbejr coming into the posaessloo of an 
animal, or of an evil spirit, or of a magician ; and over thia 
spot in the house a fire is kept burning for aix or more 
days. $ome hide the cord m the house. The faUing of 
che scab of che cord is watched with great care, and the 
particle la disposed of cautiously; most likely it is buried 
inside the house, lest it come into the possession of a hhui, 
of a woman, or of n wisard. If a woman eat it, the child 
will die, but she will obtain children. If a wieard, or a 
witch, get possession of ir. the child is sure to be ruled by 
their spells. If an evil spirit get it, the child will be 
possessed. 

The announcement of the birth of a child is made by 
the midwife, or by a barber woman, or by a female rela¬ 
tive, who does so by going to the house of the headman of 
the village and to the lelatives of the family, and making a 
mark (swarMAe) on their doors with cow>dung. She 
receives a small fee for this. She also makes a mark nn a 
shrine to Sltilb. If the child is born on an unauspiefous 
day, a Brahman is called to perform a fire*sacrifice. Wood 
from thirty-six different trees is brought in for the purpose. 
The father sits In front of the fire during the ceremony. 
A cup of sorsoiH (mustard) oil is placed In front of the 
father, and the child is placed on hii shoulder, so that the 
father may see his face reflected in the oil. After this ser* 
vice the father may look into his child’s face. If no un* 
favourable conditions appear at birth, he may look at the 
child at once. 

On the first day after a birth, a Brahman is consulted. 
He in^uirea in what direction the mother lay ; bow many 
women were present; and asks other similar questions, con¬ 
cerning the birth of the child. He then casts a horoscope, 
gives the name, and fixes a day for the purifying batb. 

Strict seclusion is practised for an indefinite period, 
during which no one but the midwife and an old woman 
of the family are allowed In tbe lying-in room. During 
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tbe ${x CO fourteen days of her irnpurity, the mother is 
attended by these women only. 

Tbe midwife receives a wage of four pice when she cuts 
tbe CO(d» and four pice and tome graln» usually barley, 
when the washes the baby. Besides this, she expects such 
wages and presents as the father may choose to give. 
Nowadays the fees are being increased, and in the cities 
the services of the midwife are fairly expensive. 

After delivery, before the mother is given aoythlng to 
6ar» a quantity of gur it offered to the sainted dead. In 
the Central Provinces' the mother receives food neither on 
the dey of delivery nor on the next two succeeding days; 
but, usually, after the mother and child have been bathed, 
the mother receives a special kind of food. This is a gruel 
made of a mixture of spleei, gur, snd oil. Tbe food given 
to (he mother, in the Central Provinces,* consists of aeon* 
eoetion of ginger, rooea of crai or hheskhas grass, areca 
nut, coriander, turmeric, and other hot substances, and 
Bometimes a cake of linseed or sesareum. 

If her family Is well«to*do, the mother will receive a 
helping of this gruel several times a day for twelve days. 
Besides (his. she may receive milk two or three times a day. 
Food consisting of turmeric and ginger cooked in oil is 
served, usually from the sixth day. She receives ordinary 
food on the second dsy,or afceriix days, or sfeer twelve days, 
according to the financial circumstances of the family. 

The child is put to the breast on the third day, unless 
a Brahman" orders that this be done sooner. In some 
places before being put to the breast, the child is given a 
decoction made by boiling acme roots io calf's urine/ 

The child is not clothed for four or five days, arid (hen 
the swaddling-clothes used should be borrowed from 
another person's house, or brought by relatives. 

During the first six days the mother and child are 
never left alone, and someone is on guard every night lest 
some evil spirit obtain an opportunity to do harm. Duriog 
this whole time the mother wears an iron ring, ot an iron 

I Rumll. THbes audCttUt of iHe CtniraJ Praviniti of 
Vel. n. p. 413. */t«,,Vol.n. p. 413. • IM., Vol. 11. p. 413. 
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itutniin60( ot tome Iciad i$ k«pi under her pMlcw." The 
mother and child rest in the bed during the whole period 
of Impuciry, and the iron instrument with which the cord 
wa$ cut is kept near the mother. The midwifei the 
mother, and the babe arc considered unclean or tabu> and 
are net allowed to touch the feed of the others. 

On the night before the sixth day, tho whole household 
sits up and watches over the child; for, on that day. his 
destiny is determined, especially ss to immunity irorn 
sisalbpox and other dangerous diseases. He is carefully 
fed; for, If he go hungry then, he will be stingy alt his 
life. This day of purificacion ii called the chhaithi, and 
the ceremonies should be performed on the sixth day after 
delivery. Chhatthi or Shut! is the guardian goddess of 
children, who protects chem from infantile diseases. Until 
they actain Co maturity, children are supposed to bo under 
her special care. She is regulsrly worshipped by women ; 
and, when children sre ill, her aid is Invoked to effect the 
recovery. At this time her worship is especisllv efficacious 
In preventing lockjsw, a disease which not infrequently 
sttacks'infanrs about this time. 

During the sixth night, the women do not sleep, but 
keep tip sinful and music, the beating of drums, and noise 
generally. They take special pains to protect the lamp 
which is burning, lest a peculiar Insect (janua) put it out. 
If this should happen the child would die. Shasti Is wof' 
shipped in the following way. On the wall, on both sides of 
tbe door, a square of cow*dung Is made. In which one or 
seven broom'splints are fixed. This figure it csllcd Sbaiti, 
and CO It the women offer cakes of barley^flour and rice boiled 
In sugar. 7^e child Is now anointed with oil and lamp¬ 
black is put around its eyes. It is clothed and placed before 
the imageor the woman worships the image. The cakes 
are then presented on leaf platters and eaten by tlic menials 
of the family* HoPwi is offered and sent to relatives. On 
this day the legs of the bed arc worshipped. 

Other precautions are taken against disesse. The 
child is sometimes branded’ on the scomach on the sixth 

’ Ruuell. Tribet and Ca4U$ 9 / (As Control Frnineet of Indio, 
Vol. n. p. 413. The prsetice iscommoa in other plscssi 
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dar, or oo tbe day when It is named ; occationsUy tweatf 
or more burru are made on the abdomen with the 
point of a sickle to prevent the child's catehinff cold; 
caaCor olJ ii rubbed on him to prevent eonwlsIoDt and 
lua< trouble] and sometimes he is held m the smoke of 
tbe fire. 

If at anr time there be suspicion of the influence of tbe 
evil eye, a wave ceremony is performed. Mustard and dil 
seeda, or bran and iair» are waved around the mother's 
hetd and then thrown into a vessel containine Hre. 
Wbeo all is consumed the vessel is upset, and the motW 
breaks it with ber foot. She then sits with grain in her 
hand, wluJc the household brasa*tray is beaten, and the 
midwife throws the child into the air. Sometimes the 
baby is weighed in grain. wMeh is then given to the priest 
or to the midwife. If they feel that the trouble is due to 
the influence of Jckhiya, the ear of a pig is cut and the 
blood is put on the forehead of mother and child. 

After the worship of Shasti, the mother and child ire 
bathed. When the water for this purpose it heated* 
siwain and nim leaves are thrown Into It. The mother 
squats on a plank during the bath. Under the plank a 
pestle, or a ptough»beam is placed; or, if neither is at 
hand, a nail Is driven Into (he ground under the plank. A 
cleansing draught, consisting of Ganges water and c^'s 
urine. Is then given to tbe mother. Sometimes tbe cleans¬ 
ing draught is composed of the five products of tbe cow^ 
together with Ganges watec. First a little of this mixture 
Is spHokled about, and then tbe remsioder fs administered. 
Afterwards, when tbe Brahman directs, the Shasti marks 
are removed from tbe walls of tbe house, taken to a well, 
sprinkled with water and left. 

Besides the rites performed on tbe sixth day, similar 
ceremonies sre carried out on the tenth, eleventb, or 
fourteenth day after birth : but more often an tbe twelfth. 
These are the final purificatory rites, after wbicb tbe 
mocber and cbUd are considered dean. Tbe house is tbea 
cborougbly swept and cleansed, and the room iaaomctlisa 
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liped. The lire is removed from the Iying*iD*room, but 
afterwards is Jighied again for three or five da?s. After 
(he room has been Hpe(i> incense consisting of onions, 
garlic, red pepper and bran is burned, or an old shoe may 
be cast into the fire. The pice which were offered to the 
godlinga, when the birth*pains began, arc now spent for 
botiSSi,' which are distributed in the name of the child ; 
or gur may be given rc the women who have helped. 
The husband's younger brother, or a sister, or the midwife, 
receives a gift of gur, and then takes the mother our of 
doora. Afterwards the mother takes grain on a brass 
platter 10 offer to the well. What is left of the grain Is 
(hen given to the sweeper. She now bakes five loaves of 
bread and prepares a gruel, such as she received during the 
first daya after her child was born, puts them In five 
places in the house, sprinkles water over them with ber 
hsnd, and distributes them. After this abe resumes her 
usual avocations. 

Frequently, on the twelfth day, a bisek goat is offered 
to JCdfi i)evsi and a fire Is lighted in her name. A feast 
(the Dasi$an) U held. The father entertaina hii friends 
(the biradarf), and the parents or the brothers of the mother 
send a coat and a yellow loin-cloth for her, and a red cap 
for the baby. Sometimes they send sweets, sotauro, 
or<rckM£>dnt.* Feasts are often held on the seventh, tenth, 
and fourteenth days after the blrtb of a child. 

When the baby Is six months old It is fed with grain 
(in the form of Mir, rice cooked in milk) for (he first time, 
and a feist Is given. It is a day of rejoicing. Sometimes 
a Brahman is called in on this day to announce a name for 
the child, although the name is often given on the day of 
birth, and sometimes on the day of the chhatcbl ceremony. 
The name given is often that of the day of the week oti 
which the child was born ; and, if he was boin at the time 
of some religious festival, he may receive a name referring 
to that. Tbe name usually given is one pleasing to the 
parents. Many give the child two names. The one 

* A kind oF«weetmeat. 

* Scibl (Side from giager, ipicei and gur. 

' Oiager, ajwoin, tie. 
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outlined from tbe Brahman is kept secret for two reasons: 
flnt,^ because the child is thereby preserved from the 
magician’s art and from enl influences generally; and, 
secondi because he le more likely ro be passed over by rhe 
angel of death. The seeond name Is given by the parents, 
or by some old person of the family, and is the one 
commonly used. A feast is held and offerings are made 
to tbe sainted dead. 

The aickness or death of either the morher or the ehild 
is attributed to the influence of evil apirtts or of the evil 
eye. In case of illneai, n wiaard is called In to identify the 
evil spirit and to give dlrecdons as to whar should be done 
to appease the demon. In former times, children dying at 
birth oriri infancy were buried near the door, either in the 
floor or in the wall, so that the spirit might re-enter the 
mother’s womb. In some places in the Central Provinces a 
stillborn child, or one dying before theaiath day, is placed 
in an earthen pot and burled in the court-yard, or under 
tbe doorway, and no funeral feast is held. Two ends are 
secured: witchcraft Is forestalled and (they believe) another 
child will be born in the home. Occasionally, when the 
children of the family die one by one, a dying child is 
buried while still alive, so that the demon that besets the 
family may be hurled with It. Usually, atilfborn children 
are buried or cast into a river. The bodies of children 
over five years of a» are cremated, except that (be body 
of an unmarried child is not burned. A mother dying in 
child-birth becomes a Cftursf. Nails are driven Into her finger 
nails and toenails, and powdered chillies are put into her 
eyes. Sometimes, when death occurs within ten days of 
delivery, a nail ia driven into the door-post Immediately 
after the corpse is taken out of the house. These are 
devices to prevent the return of tbe ghost to her former 
borne. 

Some peculiar superstitions prevail about certain irregu¬ 
larities at birth, aod later. When a breech case occurs, 
it is believed that one parent wUl die soon, or that the 
ebUd is likely to be killed by lightning; but, on the other 
hand, t person who suffers from backache may be cur^d if 
his back be touched with tbe feet of a child born thus. If 
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thft baby ia born with teeth, it h believed that some crime 
wUl overtake the family, or tbac someone will die* To 
arcTt caUrailf word is sent to the matcrnsl Rtaudfiawiif* to 
send silver teeth. When the material uncle brings the 
ueth» he goes to the back of the house end throws them 
over the building so that they will fall at the door. In the 
olden time ateps were taken to-destroy such a child, lor it 
was said that a cannibal (rdkskor) bad Ubcq born, borne- 
times, when a child ia borqwirh protruding teeth, these 
are broken. If the upper teeth come through first, it la 
believed that tome near relative on the mother's side will 
die in short time. Making a baby sleep cowards the foot 
of a ebarpsi tends to make the upper teeth appear 
line. Up to the sixth month no child should be lifted 
above one’s head, leer calamity ensue; for an evil spirit 
may secure an opportunity to do harm. When a child 
cries a good deal they believe that It Is likely ro die soon, 
and, as a preventive, they pierce the nose. There arc a 
variety of opinions as to whether twins are auapicious or 
not. If they be of opposite sex, the general feeling is that 
they are unlucky, but If both be of the same'sex, their 
birth is fortunate. , . 

There is no apecia) ceremony at the time of puberty, 
and, therefore, no proper initiatory rite, Some say that 
after the purificatory ceremonies have been performed and 
his hair has been cut, e boy may be considered a member 
of the caste. Others maintain that from tbe time that the 
milk-teeth fall out. or from about the eighth year, he may 
be considered a Chamar. Others say that tbe marriage is 
the laitiacoTy rite. Still others say that until a boy a ears 
are bored he may not join In such social fcscivltlee as smok¬ 
ing tbe bu^qst Usually, when a child is from five to seven 
yean of age, h is ears ire p icrced. Some ti cnes t his ia do n c at 
birch, or soon after. If he grow up with bis cars iinbored, 
be usually pierces them himself. A boy should not marry 
before his cars have been piercef When a boy obtains 
recognition as a member of the biradtrl, he must conform 
to the social usages of bis caste. 

The caw of girls is considered much more carefully. 
The first signs of puberty (rtyawo^ae) arc watched for 
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most seriously» especially by the mother; and when these 
appear the girl is kept in a dark corner of the house. She 
will try to hide herself and to keep away from her friends 
and neighbours. She leaves her hair unkempt. This is a 
regular custom. Ac the first appearing of the meflses> she 
must keep out of rhe sight of men ; and she ts secluded for 
four days, during which time no one touches her, not even 
her slalert, and she must net touch the food nor the cook- 
ing'vessels. Some say that she must not touch the thatcb, 
not trees, nor plants; that she must avoid the shadows of 
other persons: that she should carry a knife; and that she 
must not look opon the sun, a cat, or a crow, nor into the 
iky. Her food should consist of things prepared with 
sugar, curds, and tamarinds. She must not touch salt. 
On the fotrrth or the fifth day all of her clothes, and such 
clothing u she hat touched, are washed. Then, accom¬ 
panied by women, ibe goes to the village tank to bathe. 
On the way back she stepa over a peitlc. The seclusion 
enforced all this time ia due to the supentltloua fear of 
menstrual Mood ; the girl ia tabu. 

Adoption is effected in the following manner; After 
the panchayet has agreed to the proposal, the parents give 
the boy to those wishing to adopt bim, with words about 
as follows: "You are my son by a deed of evil (Pdp); now 
you arc the son of so-and-so by a virtuous set 
As Che boy is accepted, members of the caste sprinkle rice 
over him; and then bis foster-parerttt give a feast. All 
rights are made over to the new guardians, who are nearly 
always relatives of the boy. A gift, sometimes amounting 
to ten rupees, is made to pay the expenses of a feast for 
the biridari and for liquor. 

* Craeke. Trider ead Cosfvi oi Md 

OadA, Vol. II. p. 179. 
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In mukm; marriAge RerangetnenU ChacDars. with iom« 
exceprieni, do not employ bflrberi unleia chey be barben 
of their own caate. When the parenta decide, after rhe 
men ol the family have calked It over, char a marriage 
should be Arranged for a son, or for a daughter, they look 
about for a suitable mate for the child, when a deiirable 
companion has been diacovered, a go»between {aguA, 
^chwAni, bichauniyA biehnii) Is appointed to carry on 
negotiations between the two famlllea. and to make prelimi¬ 
nary examinations as to the physical fitness of the two 
children. He makes a report to each family concerned. 
This agent may be a relative or a friend of either party. 

After the preliminary inquiries (bdf chit) by the go- 
between, or match-maker, have been reported, the fathers 
of the two parties make similar inquiries themselves. At 
this time the family pedigrees and the gots^ are gone 
into. If an agreement is reached, a Brahman is conaulced 
to ascertain whether the arrangements made are auspicious, 
and Co fix the time for che betrothal proper. The girl's 
father then gives a rupee, or some such amouut, as earnest- 
money to the father of the boy. Tbfi amount is some¬ 
times placed in the boy's hand. Refreshments consisting 
of crude country liquor ate then served; in some cases (bis 
i$ paid for by the boy'a representatives. Sometimes sugar is 
distributed, and (he party la entertained* 

The berrochal (jugdj, moihgtii, bereAM, 
follows. The girl's father, with male relatives and fnenda, 
goes to che boy’s home to make arrangements. He then 
gives a rupee, and makes a mark (tika) on the boy'a fore- 
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head with rice and curdsi ot turmeric, saying,*'! have 
given you my daughter.*' ThU rupee is the sign (ntidm) 
cbai (be engagement has been made. [In some places four 
pice of the old coinage (buclirAd peird) are given and in 
others a rupee and a loin*clQtbJ^ [Some give two and 
a*haJfyatds of cloth and a sum of from five to twenty* 
five rupees. After the placing of the tika upon the boy's 
forehead, the bichauniya says, "This union which (he 
elders have made may Parmeshwar cause to turn out 
well.'* The boy then stands up with the cloth and the 
rupees in his hands and salutes his elders> and they in turn 
say, "May you live long." The boy then takes the cloth 
and rupees to his mother, who rc in the house behind with 
other women who are singing and beating drums. The 
boy's father gives the company sweets and liquor; The 
women of the elan join In music and singing. The boy 
is then seated in the east, or west, at the ifrahman may 
direct, and receives the niMni from the hands of the 
priest (Rrahman), or from some relative of the girl. The 
men repair to the village liquor^hop, or liquor is brought. 
Sometimes the bey's father distributes sugar to the head* 
men, and to the Chamars of the village, as proof of the 
maitigni; and occasionally he feeds the clan. That night 
the boy's father gives t dinner {ddwat) to the girl's father 
and friends; but immediately alter the feast each of those 
who hive come from the girl's house gives a rupee or two 
to the boy in payment for the food. In the (sorDing they 
return home, giving the boy another rupee before they 
start.] 

[In some parts of the United Provinces the regular 
betrothal takes place at the village liquot'Sbop. On a day 
agreed upon by the parties concerned, the fathers of the 
young pair meet and exchange cups of liquor five or seven 
times. At the last round the father of the prospective 
bride puls into the cup from which the other drinks, a 
rupee. This ceremony, called fiy5lA (cup), Is the binding 
element In the betrothal. The parsons present now 

* This SMOiut of the AiTTlige customs is based priDinfronMi 
rsponi from Jaiswan. The more detailed sl'emaie prtctieas of etber 
•ub-c4ita are placed Ut square brackets. 
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proceed CO pau Itquor around freelf» Money u collected 
on tbe spot try those belonRing co tbe girrs party, and this 
is supplemented by donations from the otben.] 

At the cicne of the betrothal the girJ may be but six 
months old^ or even younger. In earlier times lentacive 
arrangements were sometimes made even before the birth 
of a child. 

The mwhgni is all but irrevocable. Either party, how* 
ever, tnav break to engagement, with the consent of the 
council (panchayai), by paying tweoty-two rupees, or some 
such sum, part of which goes to the chaudbari, and the 
rest to tbe other party to the mazbgni. The causes for 
which a betrothal may be broken are strife between the 
famihea concerned, or the diacovery of an incurable disease 
or of an infirmity in either the boy or the girt. 

Soma time after the mathgni baa been performed, 
usually when the milk-teeth fall out, or the girl is 
■bout eight years of age, her parents send a letter 
fixing the date for the marriage* This is followed 
by gifts of nine yards of cloth and two and a* 
half or five or ten aeers of grain, two betel nuts, some 
grains of rice dyed yellow, five pieces of turmeric and 
a sheet of paper with the order of ceremonies written 
upon it. When these things are brought the boy*a father 
calls hia relatives and the chief men of the biradati together 
and announces that the lagan has come. The groom Is 
therr called and the paper together with a rupee are placed 
in his handa, gur is distributed, and a feast is given to tbe 
friends. The boy's father, with male relatives [In some 
places a relative and tbe go-between], then goes to the 
prospective bride's home bearing gifts in shallow baskets. 
These presents coaiist of five seers of rice, five acera of 
sugar, mango and tilU wood for the fire*s«criftc<, ftr^d 
sacred grass, betel nut, baldi, tindar, ccane white thread 
and two loin-cloths each six or seven yards in length. 
When these things have been received the chaudhsri Is 
called in to open the baskets and show the presents. 
Wheo evening comes on, the girl's father gives a rupee 
CO the boy’s father in order that tbe latter may be 
willing to share in the feaat which Is being prepared. 
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For rhh dinner rice, dSl, meat, find bor^ phulottfi and 
epecial oil«cak<s (dusti) are serred. Tbe cake$ are baked 
double* There U acme drinking. The weU>to*do have 
daocing ezbibitioni {niih) aUo. The women and girls 
)o<n in singing special obscene songs, in which the 
abuse is directed towards the visicinK party. The next 
morning a Brahman is called In to lix tbe time for the 
roarriage ceremonies. He draws hli llgures on the 
ground using wheat or barley flour, and proceeds to 
announce the times for the various parts of the wedding 
ceremony, such at the cutting of the wood, the cleaning 
and griflding of the grains for the feasts and ceremonies, 
rho invicarions {neats), the mat nciHgrS ceremony, rhe 
erection of the marriage pavilion, the anointing of the 
bride and groom, rhe pre»wedding feast (hisikrdudfl), and 
the bkdiin>or, or phers. He then prepares a fire*sacrifice, 
using the wood brought by the boy's relatives. Into the 
sacT^ fire ghi, sandal wood and incense are offered hy 
the girl, os the priest direcrs, and she calls upon the 
Ganges and other gods as he names them to her; 
Then the Brahman ties a which he has made on 

the spot, around rhe right wrist of the gir!. The kaibgna 
is made of chaff and rye and aniic-seeJ (routk/) bound in 
cloth with yellow thread, s.|., thread coloured with htidi. 
Into thiskaitgna an iron ring Is tied. The Brahman then 
puts sacred grass (Aui) Into (he hands of the girl, and the 
boy’s father places a gift In her hands, which she In turn 
puts Into the square which was drawn for the sacrifice, and 
sprinkles water over it. The priest takes the gift and 
then leaves the house. After another meal rhe visitors 
depart. 

On this day announcements of tbe dates for the 
wedding festivities are made. Two lumps of coarse sugar 
sre sent to each family which Is to invited to rhe 
wedding. The bearer of the gur announces the dates. 
The woman who beats the invitation sits outside the 
mahaUa and sends word that she has come to announce 
rhe wedding. The women come our, singing, to receive 
her and bring her in. She then gives tbe Invitation and 
distributes the sugar. 
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[Aa alternative practice Is as follows: A Brahmin is 
summoned to tbe door of fbe girl's bouH< Early that 
morning the father and the girl have both bached. 
A place hu been Uped In front of tbe house and a 
ebauk traced on it with flour. Tbe POtd on which 
the girl sits is placed over this. The Brahman alts at 
the right-hand and tbe father at tbe left-hand corner. 
And A new pot (feerd) of water is placed ouulde tbe 
square in front of the girl. The people of the village, 
wbo have been summoned hy the barber, are present. 
The Brahman recites some mantras and then proceeds 
to write the lagan, which it a document fixing an 
auspicious day for the Sidl He then puts five betel 
nuts, a handful of rice, a piece of turmeric and fifteen rupees 
on to the lagan, and rolls it up and tics it with stringy 
Five suits of clothes are also given, and the Kirl'a 
paternal uncle (chacXi) adds from two to five rupees, and 
her father's sister's husband {pkQphS) the same sum. The 
Brahman's fee is one rupee and half a seer afehana from the 
father of the girl, and one rupee sent to him by the father of 
the boy, when the lagan hat been delivered. The lagan is 
sent to the boy's house by the girl's father, by the hand of 
men whom he, in order that they might get their clothes 
washed, had warned eight or ten days before that thia 
service would be expected of them. The girl's father also 
goes himself and her phupha and the bkbauniya and three 
or four others. With the lagan are sent as many rupees 
at were given at the mtmgni and a suit of clothes for tbe 
mother of the boy. When the lagan arrives at the boy’s 
village, bis father sends around a bbamgi (sweeper) with 
a drum ((fAef) to announce tbe arrivbil and summon the 
villagers. As soon kb they tliemble an announcement is 
made of the value of tbe gifts sent, and tbe boy 
receives them with much tbe same ceremony as 
in the case of the maBxgni and takes them to bis 
mother. As soon as this is over, the father of the buy 
produces five bsiUsr of gur and one to three rupees' worth 
of batasas. Half a'behli is given to those who have comu 
from the gifl's house; they take it to the chaupdi (a public 
ball), where they eat It and smoke. The people belonging 
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to the village eat rhe rest of the svreet$ Bt the bo/'s bouse. 
That night Chose who bave come f/om the girl’s house are 
eaccrtained, but give two rupees id payment for theii food, 
and place two rupees more in the boy's bands when they 
depart next day. All night long the women sing, while 
two or three of them in turn sit at one side and cook 

f ed (btd, flour, cooked {ft oU) In a lanfc iron vessel (Aorhdt). 
Cl the morning they go into the village and distribute it 
from house to housej 

On the days appointed, the following marriage prelimi* 
nariea are carried out in both homes. 

On the day set for the mdt tKOfttgrd, or m<U kor, or 
magic earth ceremony, relatives and friends come with 
gifts of grains, wood, clothing, oil and sweets, They 
come singing and beating drums. Then the women, 
including the mother of the bride, or groom, take a brass tray, 
or a basket, with sugar, pulaa or gram (chans) and a one* 
wicked lamp (cAfrdg) and go in procession to the village 
clay*p[t. They are preceded by a Chamar beating a drum. 
The women sing as they go* Then they worship the 
drum, marking It with reddead (tlka). They mark seven, 
or five, places about the pit with muacsrd*oll and red^lead 
(sindur). Seven, or five, women arc then chosen, each of 
whom takes a clod of earth from one of Che places so 
marked, and puts it into a basket. They then distribute 
the sugar amongst themselves, after which the metber 
carries homf the seven clods of clay. From this osrth is 
made the fireplace for the cooking of the marriaga feast? 
and in some places the family grindstone la repaired from 
some of the same clay. In some placet the earth is brought 
without any ceremony. On this day the women go to the 
potter's house, with presents of grain, worship his wheel, 
and get the earthen pots used for furnishing the marriage 
pavilion and for use in the house. In this connection 
Sufhd Mbs 1$ worshipped. In some places a special pot 
(helrd) is ornamented end set in the thatch* 

Tbe mSjH4hc. mSThfC, or marriage pavilion, is erected 
on tbe day that the magic earth Is brought bocoe. Some* 
times tbe maibdha is sec up on the day when tbe 
barat comes. A grass rope is made by a maternal uncie 
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and hung over the doorwty of tbe house, find Soroelimefi i 
winnowing fan is hung against a doorpost. In tbe court* 
yard, in front of the house, four (in the biU country some 
use nine polos of the riddik tree) bamboo posts are set up 
and a thatch is built over them. This paviHon is large 
enough to seat from cwenty*five to thirty persons. In some 
places, two green bamboos are aet up to aupport an awning 
of thatch which is attached to the houae above the door, 
and occaaionatly but one poat is used. Scmetlmet five 
plows are planted to form the shed. On each side of the 
door earthen vesseli of water are aet. Into one rice, and 
into the other pulse, ia thrown. Mango leaves are also 
used. Earthen Kdi are put upon both veisets. The 
necks of the jars are bound with yellow and red threads, 
end each Is tied to s bamboo post with a rope of grass Into 
wbieh mango leaves are bound. In the centre of the 
pavilion many things are set up, but local custom deter* 
mines which of these articles shall be used. A green 
bamboo and a plow*beftin are set up by five men. Under 
the bamboo two pice, two pieces of turmeric, two betel 
nuts and rice are burled. The plow-beam is worshipped 
M it is aet up, and the maternal aunt places her ban(l*imprei* 
lion upon the beam five times in a paste of ground haldi and 
rice. She also puts her hand*print upon the backs of the 
five men who aet up the pavilion. Mango leaves and a 
fcamgna ire bound upon the plow*bcam. In aomc places 
a small earthen pot, bound with grass, is attached to the 
beam. This pot is ornamented with eroMcd lines made 
with ree flour and turmeric. Five marki are made upon 
the beam with reddead, and a brass pot, or an earthen one, 
Is placed beside the beam. Tbe log used to break the 
clods in tbe plowed field Is often set up also. A lamp is 
bound to this log. In many places a branch of the 
dk9k tree is erected. Against the supports of tbe 
maibdba, a sif and bot^d, the stones used for grinding spices, 
are placed. Sometimes a rolling'pin (belun) is used. 
Along with tbe plow-beam a marriage*cercitiony pole 
is often set up. This is made of mango wood. 
To it are attached branches having rude wooden figures 
of parrots perched upon them. "After (he wedding 
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(here IS s C^neral s«4imble lor the wooden parrore, but the 
pole is carefully kept lor a year.’* In the parilion an 
earthen Teasel (kaUa) is placed. This is decorated with 
lines of tew'd ung horizon tally and vertically drawn. In 
cheae lines gralos of barley are stuck. Some place a pot 
near the plow'beami partly fill it with water, and then pur 
in oil and a wick and light it, Or a cover It placed over 
the vessel and a wick lighted in this. Green mahgo- 
leaves are ioserted between the vessel and the cover. The 
poles of the pavilion are hung with coarse white threads 
in which mangO'leaves are Itf und. The gobar reosainiag; 
from plastering the floor of the cnaihdha, or a piece of cow* 
dung, ia left ta the shed, The pavilion at the bride’s house 
only is tbatcbfld, The roof is made of rer^es, a coarse 
graaa> [Some Jatlyas set up a plow'beam In the couityaisl 
at the bride's house, put a pot, marked with white linea, oo 
the top of the beam, and stretch a ddnfydms, or canvaa^ 
on this. They do not set up a bamboo with the plow- 
beam, nor is the beam worshipped or marked with red-lead, 
'I'he pot on the plow-beam represents the head of the 
Babrabkn, a (iaht whom Ktishpa feared, and conse<iuen(ly 
slew. The risM said, ’’I have not seen the fight”; so 
Krishna said, “You shall be at all weddings, and see them 
at the bride’s house.” In the groom's house seven earthen 
platters with puris sandwiched in, and a hole bored through 
them, are hune up In the pavilion. A ropo js put 
through the hole and the platters are tiedi to a baimboo, 
which is set up instesd of the plow-beam. Two pice are 
buried beneath the bamboo. No canvas is spread,] 

On the evening of the day when the magic earth is 
brought home, and the pavilion Is set up, the Brahman la 
called to the girl’s house, He prepares a firc-sacrificei 
(his time offering in the lire (he things which bad been 
brought Ircm tbe home of the groom for the aoointfng 
of the girl for the wedding, He mixes 
mustard oil with turmeric and barley flour (one ball 
of tfm flour is parched and tbe other half Is not) 
lor tbe anointing, and touches her forehead and aboalden 
with the mixture, using sacred grass (dub) lor the purpose. 
This lire-sacrifice takes place in the maihdba. 
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In the courc?»r<i a square is covertd wicb cow*duDg 
and marked our wjrh crossed and recrossed lines o( slaked 
lime. Upon this a lew <our*le 2 j;ed stool (psrAd) or s 
plank (p^rd) is placed. The le^ts ol the stool are bound 
with Coarse coloured thread. An eartheo vessel ol water >S 
brought. This also is bound with coloured threads. Then 
a small vessel (or pouring water, and then the vessel con* 
taining (he anointing mixture are brought. These 
also are decorated with threads. The bride is now led 
out and seated upon the stool. In some places she wor¬ 
ships the goddess in the courtyard, before taking her 
place here. In other places, seven w^tnen, seven times 
each, sprinkle her head with the mixture with dub grass. 
Olten the bride's leer are washed, ceremonially, with water, 
and water is poured around her on the ground. Then 
water is poured over her and she is rubbed again. (This 
may be done only on the day of wedding, at the time of 
the last anointing.) Then the women-folk rub the girl 
thoroughly from head to foot with the mixture of oil and 
turmeric. The Brahman then puts rice and gur m the 
bride’s bands. Five unmanfed girls sit down around the 
bride, and eacb of them in turn touches her toes, knees, 
and forehead, and then they kiss their hands. The mother 
tben, caking a thSdar, covers herself and her daughter with 
it. and leads the glil to a specially prepared space in the 
house; or she is carried into the house. The gur and 
rice are tben put down beneath a figure drawn on tho 
wall, and the five girls coma and distribute the giir amongst 
themselves. The rice (hat is deposited here is given to the 
maternal uncle after the wedding. This special place is 
prepared by a sister, or a maternal nunt of the girl. On 
the wall above the place, a rectangle known as the Mbar 
is drawn in red and white, with circles at the four corners. 
Within this figure, pictures of horses, elephants, birds or other 
objects are drawn In colours (red, yellow, green, white). 

A similar anointing ceremony is performed for the 
boy. In the ceremony unmarried girls assist just as for 
the bride. 

Six iDorc times before the wedding each is anointed 
and led to the appointed place in cbe house, with rice and 
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gur m their htnda. The last anoinimg is usually per¬ 
formed GO the day of wedding, but in some places these 
preliminary preparations are completed a number of days 
beforehand. In this case the anointing with oil takes 
place each morning. The women sing each night beginning 
on (be day of the lagan. In other places the anointing 
begins, lor the boy live Jays and for the girl three days 
before tbe wedding. The ao*ca11ed oil" for the anoint> 
ing 1$ composed of wheat, or barley flour, haldi, and water. 
Vnth the present that is sent to tho bride for the ubtan 
the balls formed from the *' oil " as it was rubbed over the 
boy are Included. Each dav, after the anointing (for 
both boy and gfri) a brass platter is brought and on it 
sugar, Hee, haldi and a lamp containing gni are placed. 
Tbe platter Is then waved before the candidate. Then five 
sweet cakea are placed in the child lap and he throws 
them over his right shoulder. The cakes are cai^ghe by 
the sisters of the child, or by his father’s sisters, in their 
elotbes. Then the child Is carried into the house. At this 
rime the girl’s hair is carefully unbraided by young girls. 

Some time during the day when the magic earth cere¬ 
mony is performed, seven women, who belong to the 
family, each take a pestle (mUsol) upon which coarse, 
unfinished red and yellow threads ate wound, and with 
them rhey husk the rice used in the evening ceremonies. 
Sometimes but one pestle in used. 

On the day that the sacred earth is brought, a fire- 
pliiee (ekOibd), open on four aides, is made. On the day 
before the wedding, this fireplace is act up in the paviUon. 
When the chulha lor the wedding*fetit Is ready to light, 
lour women lead the bride’s (or groom's) lister’s husband 
to the fireplace, where he offers ghl and sugar and then 
lights it. The women sing while this act is being per¬ 
formed snd afterwards give the man four pice, upon 
(his Greplsce a least is cooked consisting of rice, pulse 
(dal), fritters (purl) made of wheat flour cooked In oil or 
ghi, a preparation of curds and ground gram pkui^ 

auri) and cakes of gram flour prepared In oil. This food 
is then served on five plates made of leaves. A pot, or a 
lamp, is now offered in the pavilion. This is tbe sacrifice 
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at bbskttwan. Then one of (be plates o( food is giveo to 
the gir) (or boy) and (he other four are given to the 
parents and other oeat relatives, the rest of the food being 
served to the remainder oi the company. [In otber places 
the ceremony is as follows: Upon the new chulha, 
fritters (purO are made. Tbe first ten fritcecii together 
with rice, sugar and a lamp with lour wicks, are placed 
upon a brail tray and waved in a circle before the face of 
the bey (or girl). Tbe tray is then put Into tbe hands of 
the boy (or girl). Tbe relatives who participate in rbts 
ceremony take the rice and auger from the tray and throw, 
it to the right and left The boy (or girl) Is then taken 
Into the house, where some of the putis are given to him^ 
Ac the ssme time a portion of the ten cakes is distributed 
among those present. A feast follows. While the dinner 
is in progress a quantity of liquor ii put into a small 
earthen cup (kuUityd) which is set in a hole (n the floor 
of the pavilion, and the father then removes the cup with 
his teeth and drinks the liquor. There is some drinking 
during the meal. In the evening there is more feastJng. 
and during the night a good deal of drinking Is indulged 
in. As soon as the girl has finished ber dinner, her 
mother places her hands over her eyes, and leads 
her to the village dung-hill, where the girl buries her 
plate.] 

[In some places, on the night before the groom’s pro- 
cession leaves for the weddirtg, and just before dinner, the 
women take Che groom into the house, call a potter, light 
a lamp filled with ghi, put fire before the lamp and then 
empty tbe gbi out of the lamp into the fire. The fire blaees 
up luddenS^. and the; say that Burha Baba has come and 
that he is weU pleased. Gifts are then made to the potter, 
and be binds a kaiiigna on the wrisr of the groom (or 
bride). Tbe wedding-feasr follows. On this day, up to 
the time of the dinner, tbe parents do not dcluk water, 
and they iast^ until the dinner is served on the wedding- 
day.] 


* TbMc nho fail ate the mtumal uoek. tbe father, the mother 
the broiHer, the paternal uncle, tad (he Botber^s boibang* 
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Oq (be moroiag of (he weddiQg-dar the girl (or boy) 
itoy receive the 2is( tnoinring. The fiiher^s sUter’e 
' busbatid, called ncgl, hollo we out a place in the court¬ 
yard of the hou«. Here the boy Ij made (o stand while 
h« w bathed. The father makee a small prceenc to the 
negi* Betide the boy laseta winnowing-fan (sup), in which 
hia relatives and friends place their ollcrings, sugar, rice 
aad money. This it all taken by the negi. The boy Is 
then bathed. The first water that is poured over the 
boy^a bead U caught In an earthen vessel. This water Is 
preserved to be taken to the bride^s home for uae in her 
preparatory ablutions. After the boy has dressed bimaeU> 
be IS led to the pavilion and seated in a square already 
prepared by his unde's wife. This woman then puts 
Umpblack (kd^al) Into bis eyes, and marks his forehead 
.and templet with a paste mode of ground rice. Then the 
oeg i pre te ndt to cu t ch e boy's finger nails and toen alls. W hllc 
this Is going on the relatives drop coins into a brass pot 
ith^U) of water which has been placed In front of the boy. 
A c;own(ffieuf. Is placed on the groom's head by a 
male relative. This Is worn during the succeeding cere¬ 
monies until the marriage Is completed. The women sing 
during this and during most of the preliminary ceremonies. 
Furis are prepared in the boy's home. Seven women, 
each taking two puris, together with a piece of sugar, go 
seven timea around the maibdba. with the left side towards 
It. unwinding casrae white thread (AwAen) as they go. 

' The boy and the mother sit In the tnamdha during this 
oeremony. After each round tbe boy takes a bite out of 
each putL At the.seventb round, his mother’s brother 
puts bits of the puri and water from (he pot in tbe 
martidha into the mother’s mouth. She tries to gulp all 
(bis down. This is called tmH thortuil. In some places 
the central fibre of a mango leaf is used in place of piecea 
of putt Five girb cake rice and sugar fn their hands and 
couch the groom’s feet, knees, forehead and temples, aod 
cbofl kiss these articles. The boy Is led to the kebbtr, under 
which he places the rice and sugar, aad then the latter la 
dbeributed amongat tbe women. After the marriage tbe 
rice is given to the ncgl. The boy is then conducted to 

6 
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the place where the men arc to eat and drinlt before atart- 
\na to the btide’l house. After this meal an exhibition oI 
dancing ia given by Chamar men, apecially called for tftie 
purpose- Some of the dancers are pressed as women. 
These exhibitions are not of an elevating nature. 1 he 
performen accompany the groom’s procession to the 
hridc's bouse. The groom cither walks m the procession, 
ot Is carried on someone’s shoulder, or tides on a horse or 

in a del*. , . , 

Before the groom'i party leaves, the mother performs a 
wave ceremony. She first makes seven lamps (cbiraeJ o1 
flour, places them in a winiiowinffsn, and waws It seven 
times about the hoy's head. She then throwa the limps 
in seven directions. One of the dancers now wites the 
fan and throws It over his head backwards. The fan « 
then taken into rhe house. She then waves a lota of 
water seven times about his head, pouring a little upon 
the ground each time. Likewise a pestloi a giinding- 
stone (biita), and his mother’s chadar are waved about 
bis head. Sometknci a wave ceremony Is performed with 
a fouT-wieked lamp In a brass tray. 

The mother then goes to the village well and ^ta 
down upon the curb, or even puts her feet over the o^e 
of It. She dees this with the pretence of destroying 
herself because her son will neglect pind fall to support 
her after he is married. The boy then comes to the web, 
waJks around It seven times, and marks it with his fingers 
with rice-flour and turmeric. He then takes bis mother 
home, comfocilng her by saying that be will continue to 
take cate of her, and that he will bring her a birtidi 
iauflidl to aerve her and to wait upon her. [ftt some 
places the party goes to the well. There a purl Is piereed 
with an iron rod. The boy looks Into the well and then 
shakes the purl off Into the water. He then returns from 
the well and, at home, takes his mother’s breast.} 

The groom now joins the procession. After they 
have paid their respects to the village godlings th^ start 
for rhe bride's home. He takes presents of clothes for 
the bride’s male relatives (sometimes for the bride’s 
listers as well). The father Is supposed to take a neck-ring 
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(AtfAfU) and wTist*» snkl«*» and ear-rings cl meta! for 
the grri, Noisy masic U a feature of the barac. With 
the marriage procession a special dance, sometimes 
obscene (natwd n^eh), b performed by male members of 
cbe tribe, some of whom dress m women's clothes. 

The wedding ceremonies are directed usually hy seme 
older relative, as the negl, but scmeiiraes by a mahant, or 
by a Brabman. In some places the grooisb fatber'a 
sister's husband directs the ceremony.^ 

As the actusl marriage always takes place at night, at an 
hour fixed by the Brahman, the barat Is timed to reach the 
bride's village late In the oay. The marriage procession 
Stops a short distance from the village, and drums are beaten 
•nd borntare blown to announce Its arrival. At this time, 
■a some places, the girl's father, with some near relatives 
and friends, goes our to meet the groom, and the barat Is 
led to a spaeially* prepared place called the /cnwddir. 
Then the groom Is led to the nacbdha, or is carried (here 
on aomeone'a shoulders, that he may shake It. Or, when 
the groom arrives at the door of the bride's house, he Is 
met by her mother, who performs a wave ceremony. She 
then places seven earthen saucers in her ebadar and ilti 
upon the ground. The groom Is challenged to break all 
seven with a single kick, and Is taunted as the eldest son of 
an eld woman. He succeeds, however, In meeting the 
challenge. He Is then returned to the place where the 
bsrat is waiting. A maternal uncle of the bride cones and 
wishes the feet of five relatives of the groom. Or, this 
may be done before cbe groom's party Is led to the retting* 
place. These men place their feet In a basin (thali) for 
this puipose. T&en the negi brings gur and curds, with 
which he feeds five men, and after which he receives two 
ofsdr (nsg). This man then brings and distrlburet cooked 
rice mixed with uncooked pulse (tffd M d3l). In the 
eating of the uncooked dal there Is a symbolical test of 
strength. The basket in which this food was brought is 
now broken. 

* Crocks, Tri^s an4 Certfs cf tftf frvHocor on4 

VdI. 11. p. 181. 
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Wbile rbe barat is waiting for tbe wedding c<remoa7> 
ibe female relatives of the bride sing obscene songs* in 
wbicb the abuse is directed towards the groom, bis relatives 
and friends. The women indulge in obscene and coarse 
language also * and cow*dung, mud and unclean things 
are thrown. 

Alter the negl has carried his gilts to the bridal parcji, 
the girl receives her bridal bach. A place Is hollowed out 
in the courtprd* just as wu done for the boy. The negt 
beings cbe water that was preserved from tbe boy's bath, 
and his wife pours It over the bride’s head. Then the 
women bathe tbe girl* and ahe ii dressed in the wedding* 
cloches brought by the groom’s party for the purpose. Tbe 
mother then offers her breast. The maternal uncle's 
wife anoints the bride's eyes with lamp*hlaek, and puts ' 
a ring (haibsli) about her neck. The oaiUparing and 
imii ghcdiui eeremonles are performed. The girl is then 
conducted to the marriage pavilion and seated In a 
speeialJy*prepared place. The bride is now seen for the 
first time by the groom's party, but her face is veiled. 

1 In some parti of tbe country, a cock is brought and 
placed at the boy's feet. Sometimes its toes are cut off. 
Later it is offered to the sainted dead, and eaten.] 

The actual wedding (idds, biy&k) tben cakes place. 
The groom is brought by his paternal unde Into the 

f avilion and seated at the left-hand side of tbe bride. 
Or they are seated facing each other, the bride's face being 
covered with a paper mask with seven broom*spljnts fixed 
in it over her forehead.] The negi now performs a fire* 
sacriffte, and then the bride's near relatives worship tbe 
feet of the pair. A new brass tray (thali), (ifled with 
water, is biougbc. Against the edge of tkla tbe boy's 
right large toe and the gtrl’a left great toe axe tied together. 
The parents of the bride now dip sacred grass (kul) and 
the corners of their lol/i'doths (dhoti) in the water, touch 
the great toes of the pair, and then their own foreheads, 
repealing the act seven times; and those who fast sip 
water from this foot-worship. Then presents, aucb as metaf 
cooking*Tease1s, coins, and clothes, are given to tbe groom. 
This Is rbe ceremony of giving away the bride, jianydddH. 
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Then tht parents step aside, while rhe boy comes in {xcnt 
of (he bride and marks her forehead seven times with 
sindur and places In her lap a small metal box containing the 
same kind of red powder. This marking is done with (be 
thumb and Ikcle fioger of the righc hand, and the marks 
extend up Into (he psrting of rhe hair. This is called 
sind&rdSn. -[Sometimes both the bride and groom 
have a red mark with a grain of rice in it imprinted upon 
(heir foreheads bj^ (beir brothers-in-law. Then an immar* 
ried girf is called. To her are given four anis, which she 
waves seven eimes over the bride's head.] 

The binding pare of the wedding ceremony (bhSthwr, 
phtri, biyih, jddf) follows. The preceding ceremonies 
are planned so that this takes place after midnight, even 
as late as four o’clock in the moininK, at the hour 
announced as propitious by the ifrabman. 

Before the bride and groom were brought into the 
pavilion for the ceremonies just described, a square was 
drawn on the ground, in the marriage shed, with wheat and 
barley flour. In It diagonal and median lines were drawn. 
At the corners spooR'Shaped decorations were made. In 
front of this ehauk the bridal pair were seated. In thia 
square a fire was lighted and la it offerings were made. 
During the ceremony which fellows, the women sit In the 
pavilion and sing. The groom’s maternal uncle also sits 
io the marhdha and other relatives of the bride may Sit to rc. 
Others of the bridal party sit outside. Then the circum- 
ambulation (phera) is performed In the marriage pavil¬ 
ion as follows: First the fire is covered with an earthen 
saucer. Then the brother of the bride puts rice in seven 
places open the sll, and some parched, unhulled 
rice in hia loin-cloth, and takes his stand In the 
mai&dba. The bride draws her chadar over her face. 
The corner of her veil ia tied to the graom’a clothes and In 
the knot two copper coins (pice) axe encloaed. The boy 
then leads in circling about the beam, or pole, so that bis 
left hand is next to it, leven tlroea. Or each leads threo 
and B’half times about the pole. Each (rme that tbo 
coDple pass the bride’a brother, he takes out of his lois- 
doth, with a small round basket, a little of the parched rice, 
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waves ii over the heads of the couple oQce. and throws le 
on the ground (481 fneuni). At the same lime, the grouto 
throws away a pile Oi rice from the siL Or. while going 
around the pole ibe seven broom'iplints are removed, one 
at each round, /tons the bride's tnislr. Before going around 
the pole the paix excbange shoes. The couple now 
return to their seats, but exchange places. The groore*s 
elder brother, or some other relative, now throws coarse 
silk and cotton threads, of red colour (dhd/ bkSf), which 
are tied together, over the bride's bead. Then rice and 
sugar are put into the bands of each of them, and five 
young girla touch the toes, knees, shoulders, and foreheads 
of groom and bride with sacred grass, and kiss It. Other 
things are sometimes placed In her lap, such as plantains, 
cocoanuis, mangos, s lamp, or a boy« 

Immediately sdur the pbera the couple are conducted 
by the women to the kobbsr, where the bride's mother 
is sitting. Then they worship the threshold and eat 
together. Tbe groom is stopped it the door by rbe bride's 
sister, who requests him to repeat a verse of some¬ 
thing. This be refuses to do until be receives s present. 
Then he recites tbe verse, takes off his shoes, and enters 
the bouse. If be is silent, or too nervous to speak much, 
the bride's sister may, as a joke, steal bis sboea while be is 
inalde and hide them, In order to compel him to apeak and 
say. " Where are my shoes I" Rice and sugar arc placed 
before him, and then the bride's mother brings curds and 
sugar in a brass vessel, and tbe groom la required to par* 
take of it, and is even bribed to do so. He takes a small 
portion, pretends to touch it to tbe bride’s lips, and eats it. 
The knot is now untied, and tbe bride remains in the 
house, while the groom returns to tbe barat. 

[In some parts of the country, the phera is performed 
a little differently. In the courtyard, in front of the marri¬ 
age pavilion, a quadrangle about two feet square is marked 
out with barley flour. In each corner a bamboo peg is 
driven. Around this quadrangle, thread Is wound, usually 
at the time of the phera. On one side of the chauk, but 
not in front of the pavilion, sits the boy's uncle oa his 
mother's side and on tbe opposite side of the 
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tangle aks (he girl's mamu. Xhelr seats are short* 
legged stools (pirha, pata). Within the quadrangle a 
platlorcn oi magic earth, or of cow>dung, is made. 
SometjmM a plow-beatc is set up in the square. A lire of 
dhak wood is lighted In an earthen vessel (kaba), set m 
the middle of the enclosure and wocabipped. Gbi is 
offered in tbe fire. A similar offering ia made in the fire 
ia the (Uokuri. Tbe names of tbe couple and also of their 
fathers, grandfathers, and great*grandfathers on both 
sides are recited {goiri uchh&ni). About this quadrangle 
tbe couple walk. This is tbe binding part of the 
ceremony. The girl is blindfolded. A corner of her 
cbadarls tied to tbe boy’s clothes. Then they circle about 
tbe fire in tbe direction of the course of the sun» three 
and a*half times, tbe bey ahead, led hy his father’s 
brothen«in»law, and three and a*hali times, the girl ahead, 
with her father's brotheri*m*law leading. As they go, 
they wind unfinished thread about the pegs of the 
quadrangle. During tins part of (he ceremony the 
cocneany throw rice upon the pair.] 

[Then, in some places, a goat or a ram Is sacrificed 
to Farameskwarl Dfvi. The flesh of the slaughtered • 
animal is cooked for the tnatriage feast.] 

After the phera follows the marriage feast. There is 
much drinking both at the place of tne wedding and at 
the nearest liquor*shop, and much dancing and cirouting 
continues until early morning. 

An illustration of tbe coarse joking that takes place at 
this time ia tbe following: The bride’s mother dresses in 
men’s clothes and. going to the groom’s father, addrenes 
him as ’‘wife." The subject of tbe conversation ia 
exceedingly vulgar and the result Is a good deal of mirth. 

Tbe next day, or a little later, preparations for the 
departure of tbe bride and groom arc begun. Tbe couple, 
accompanied by tbe dancers of tbe groum’a party, or tbe 
twy only, are taken by the bride's fathet to tbe viilage 
Uncord. After tbe dancers have performed, the landbcd 
makes a present (of from one to ten rupees Id cash, or of 
cultivating rights) to the bride’s father aod then tbe patty 
returns home. 
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The brass vtsstl used in che foot-worshlppiviK 
ceremoo; oi tbe da? beiore )S then placed lo the 
end the bride's relatives drop coins into it. These ssre 
collected b? tbe bride’s father aod presented to the groom's 
father, in tbe brass tray. The bride ia then prepared to 
go to the groom's home. And tbe bride’s father says, 
have notbmg else j we give you our daoght«v* 
May no harm come to her.” Liquor and parched gram 
are passed, and afterwards a midday meaJ is served. 
Then the groom’s father gives to the bride's father a gift 
for servants’ expenses. Tbe bride is then dressed in 
wedding gsirments. Tbe wife of tbe negi (her relative) 
ties tbe bride’s veil to tbe clothes of the groom and tbe a 
the bride's mother performs a wave ceremony about the 
heads of the pair. Tbis U similar to that for the grooisn 
before he started for the weddiog. IDunng this wave 
ceremony the groom hangs on to the veil of bis mother' 
indaw and does not release it until ehe makes him 0 
present. 

After (he couple are seated in the conveyance, or axe 
ready to start, the relatives of tbe groom return and shalcc 
tbe poles of the maihdha, aod pretend to unde tbe sainga 
holding up tbe (batch. Then a Utcle rice aitd sugar artd 
two pice are put into che bride’s lap. 'The couple (ben 
enter an ekka, or some ocher conveyance, a bahli, a doll 
or a gdrf, and scare for tbe husband’s home. Or they go 
on foot 

[In other parts of (he coun cry the ceremony » different. 
In che early morning, before the barac starts back to the 
boy’s home, a bed, given by che girl’s father, is brought 
out into tbe courtyard. Upon this the bride aod groom 
are seated, and then they are covered with a sheet 
(symbol of the consummation of marriage). The bride’s 
father then gives che groom a rupee and other presents, 
such as vessels aod clothes. Others also esake presents sat 
this time. £ach one wbo makes a present puts a tika on 
che boy’s forehead. Tbe gifts are presented Iq the gra in- 
sieve (sup), or in a basket, or go a tray, lihI are placed 
upon che bed. When the boy gets ap, his broebers-indaw, 
or his father's brothersdodaw, take up the preseats foi him. 
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The groom rhen takes his place in the marriage pavilion^ 
or io the janwaAs with one or two relatives. 

The bride's female relatives come from the housCi and 
first wave pice in a circle before the groom, and then 
present them co him, salute him, and retire. Then the 
groom, after receiving a gift of about a rupee, unfastene 
one of the knots holding the roof of the majhdha 
The bride alone, or wich the gtoom, 
then enten a conveyance of some sort. Thereupon her 
female relatives bring water from the house and wash her 
face. This is called kuikwirfan ki QthinS. She is no 
longer a child. Then they throw rice upon her, and 
again, as the pxocessioa starts, rice Is thrown; and the 
bey*i father throws money over the conveyance.] [After 
the barar has proceeded about a hundred yards, tbe two 
fathen embrace, having bared their breasts to do so. and 
tbe father of the bride gives seven rupees to the father, of 
the groom and tells him that he will come after a few 
days CO bring his daughter heme.] 

When tbe bridaUparty reaches the groom’s home, the 
bride worships the feet of her mother>in*]aw (pdrHw pu/d), 
and sometimes, his brothers and sisters worship her feet. 
The bride arrives with her face covered, and, as the 
wocnen of the groom's house come to look it her, they 
make small offerings. She is then led to the kohbar, 
where she is seated and given a little food. This is the 
sign of admission into the clan. In some psrci of the 
country, care is taken chat the bride in no way touches 
the threshold as she enters. Often, in connection with 
the eating of her first meal in her hosband's house, she has 
to step over a number of baskets. 

A contest takes place at the kohbar. The necklace 
belonging to the bride is taken and thrown seven times at 
the S<3uare on the wall of the inner room and the couple 
struggle for it. In some places, a similar play Is performed 
on fhe day following the arrival of the bride ar her new 
borne. A k am got is bound on the right wrist of tbe boy, 
with seven knots. In the same manner another is bound 
on tbe girl's wrist. Then, with cbelr left bands, they 
untie each other’s kaitgna and tbe t&osc expeditious one 
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h declared the wlaner. Then both tafigoai, together 
with a pice, ate dropped into a vcaael ol water (or ^ wb^,- 
or of diluted milk) by the boy’a aistet’a husband, or the 
father*? sister's husband, three or se7cn times, and the 
two crab for the coin each time. The one who secures 
the coin a majority of the times is declared the winner. 
These tests ate supposed to gl^e some Indication ol who 

shall be the ruler of the house. . j .u. 

The next morn log some food is prepared under tne 
maitdba. This is placed on five pUtes, made of leaves. 
Then the matfidha is polled down and taken in procession 
to the vniage tank, the bride and groom following, Where 
water is sprinkled over it aod it is buried. Then those 
who are present drink or wash their hands and faces m 
water taken in the earthen vessel which was placed m 
the maindha on the day when It was built. When they 
have returned, the relatives of the groom partake of tl« 
food that was placed on the five leal-platea. Ibe bride s 
mothei-in-law now takes the couple to call upon the 
women-folk of the village landlord. Then, after dancing 
and singing on the par? of the hired entertainers, the bride 
receives gifts and ibe patty iciurns home. 

Ho other places, after the mamdha has been disposed 
of, the women take the bride and groom, tie tbeir clothes 
toeetber, aod go to worship at cross-roads or at some place 
on a public highway. The bride carries .n her hand 
a lota of water with a twig of mango m it. potb sne 
and the groom carry sticks. A fircsacrifice is made anff 
purls arc offered and then eaten by those who make up 
the party. Then the bride and groom enter into a mock 

fiebt with their Slicks.] . . . .. . • 

The midday meal follows. In this the whole biradri 
takes part. Aod in some places ihc tice remaining from 
the dinner is piled up on the floor and a piece of bald* is 
hidden in it. The bride a made to kick it over, and then 
the rice is distributed lo the poor. . • j 

Tbe clothes of the pair axe again tied together, a drum 
is beaten by a sweeper, and, with a brass tray ol calMS 
and batasas canied before them, they proceed to the 
boundary of the village, to tbe place where the vxliage 
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fodifngs (ire worshipped, and there make an oHering 
before fire. Tbc? go and ccme, singing noisliy. When 
they return, a stick of dhak, or of the nio) tree, or of the 
cotton plant, is given to each of them, and they beat each 
ocher seven times. 

A day or more after the arrival of cbe bridal*paity at 
the groom’s home a mock battle is fought. A person 
takes upon bis head a brass Cray in which gur it placed. 
A number are chosen to represent the bride and a similar 
choice is made for the groom. They now struggle for cbe 
possesaioD of the brats tray. The groom’s party finally 
wins. Thereupon the groom’s father unties the fasten' 
logs of the maibdha. Then the bride’s mother sprinkles 
red powder over the groom’s party. On this day 
(or a few days later) the bride’s father and her brothers 
come eo taka her back to her own home. The oe^ 
(boy’s maternal uncle) receives them and wuhea their 
feet, and they give four pice end sometimes make 
presents. 

When the barer starts with the bride, powdered 
red peppers, mixed with urd flour, are rubbed over 
the faces of the groom’s father and Ms relatives, Tt 
causes a good deal of meeting. A shrub hearing hurs 
(fRdmrS) is thrown ever them and the burs stick to 
their clothes. The formal weeping on the part of 
the bride’s female relatives foUovra; after wbieb one of 
the women bides the bride in her lap, covering her with a 
sheet (chadar). Another bit of horseplay follows. The 
bride’s mother makes puris and other delicacies, draws 
figures of horses and asses upon them, and gives them to 
the groom’s father ro cake home to the groom’s female 
relatives. She addresses the man thus: Our bones 

and asses are taking by stealth our food for their women.” 
This causes a good deal of laughter. 

If the pair are of the proper age at the time of the 
&adi, the marriage la then consummated; ocheiwise, the 
bride, upon her return, remains wicb her pareots untU she 
is thirCeeD or fourteen years of age. Occasionally, after 
the parents first come to cake her back heme, she 1$ again 
taken to her husband’s home for a few days, and cbea 
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brouKht back again b? her father. In this caae, also* sbe 
wiB then rcaiain at her own home until she reaches, the 
age of puberty. When the parties have reached the proper 
age for marital relations, that is, when rhe girl is aboat 
fourteen and the boy about sixteen, the boy's father sends 
word that he will come on a certain day for rhe girl The 
dace for this event, which is called the gauna, it usually 
fixed by a Brahman not long after the wedding. The 
gauna must be in the first, second, fifth or seventh year 
after the wedding, but not m the third, fourth or'sixth 
year. The day before the groom’s party goes for the 
bride, the clansmen, or as macy as wish to go, gather. 
The groom’s lather takes a chadar and a jacket for thfr 
bride, and two and a half seers of sugar and two and a half 
seers of rice for the bride's parents. They start out in the 
evening accompanied by daocers and music. When they 
arrive, the negi(on the bride's side) washes the feet of the 
groom and of his father and relatives. The gifts are then 
rmde over to the negi. Then coarse sugar and curds are 
served to five men. A feast follows, and liquor is drunk. 

The next mornings wave ceremony may be performed. 
If so, the bride’s veil h tied to the groom's eloebes. After* 
vnirds they are led to the conveyance in which they axe to 
be t^en to the husband's borne. Before they start tbe 
bride's father may make other presents, such as clothes, 
jewellery and money. When they reach home, tbe negi’s 
wife washes tbe bride's feet, and food is offered to bet. 
At the door the bridegroom’s sister demands a present, 
which must be given before they enter cbe house. Tbe 
marnage Is then consummated. After a day or two the 
bride may return to her mocher’s home. Before thegound 
the groom has no right co enter tbe girl’s room or ro touch 
her bed. 

The rich may go s^io lor the bride, following much 
the same ceremony as in tbe gauna. This is called the 
round. 

During cbe wedding ceremonies a strict account is kept 
of tbe gifts received from tbe various relatives, so that 
proper return may be made later when other marriages 
occur. Pari of the wedding expenses are met by sub* 
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•criptions, which must be paid back double to cbose wbo 
gave them, wbea weddings occur in the donors’ homes. 

Analysis shows (bat there are three important divisions 
)o the marriage. The first is cbe matbgni, which is to all 
intenu and purposes binding. This is peifotmed in in¬ 
fancy. The second is tbe iadi, or marriage proper, 
which usually takes place in chUdbood. And the third 
IS tbe gauna> or the consummation of the marriagei which 
takes ^ace when tbe parties reach the age of puberty. 
Authorities differ * es to the indispensable parts of the 
ceremony. But all agree that the phera is essential to the 
wedding. Some add tbe slndurdan, or the markiog of tbe 
parting of the bride's hair with reddead. Among other 
essentials are sometfcnei named the kanyadao. or giving of 
(he girl ia marriage ; the paihw puja; the eating together 
of the bride aocl groom before relatives, and the ceremony 
in cbe kohbar, or retiring-room* The essentiab according 
CO che daiva ricuai of rhe Hindus ere the worship of Che 
gods, che fire-sacxificfl, cbe gift of the daughter, and the 
phera. 

A variation of the iadi ceremony is called the defd.' 
This is a less respectable form of wedding used when the 
parents are poor. The chief point of difference from the 
iadi is that the barat ii not received by che bride's parents. 
A Brabrnan is consulted as to an auspicious day for the 
ceremony. Upon that day the groom’s father, accoenpaoied 
by tome near relatives, goes for rhe bride. They carry 
near her borne for refreshinents and arrive at cbe brrde'a 
bouse at sunset. More liquor is procured, and a dinner 
it given by che gtoom's party. In the morning, after 
eating some parched gram, the party returns borne taking 
(he bride wich chem. Some of her old female rela 
rives go with ber. She is received by the boy's mother; 
the groom's youpger sister worships her feet by pouring 
water over them, and chert she ia taken into the bouse. 

After a few days, the wedding preparations are begun. 
AU tbe preliminaries for both bride and groom are per¬ 
formed here in the groom’s horne. The preparacions are 

’ See aecouot in Crooke, Tnhej end Cerfe/ ef SAe Nfinft-Wttfim 
frwi/tets sffd Ovdh, Vel. 11. p. 181. 
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*» in (he &adi proper. The lagan for (he bride U followed 
by two sacred earth ceremonies (one lor each), and then 
tvo marriage sheds are built. Then lor both (he anoint* 
ing U performed, and for each a kobbar Is preps^vd. 
The evening feaat (bhaktawan) follows. 

Male reladvea of the bride come for the wedding cere¬ 
monies. On the day of the wedding, the groom is prepared 
for (be barat, which simply marches through the village 
and returns. Then (he bride is prepared to receive the 
groom’s parry as if she were in her own home. The 
groom’s mother performs the wave ceremony and goes 
through the play at the welL Then follow che regular 
wedding ceremonies, Including the foct-worsbip, the bridd 
batli, (he fire'sacrifice, and the pbera, The ceremonies 
are concluded wich a wedding feast, 

The next morning the services for the departure of 
the barac are Carried out as in the regular iadi, but tbe 
barat simply marches around the village and returns to tbe 
groom’s home. That eveniog (bey march around cbe 
village agaia, but before (bey start che bride’s father 
performs a wave ceremony. Tbe bride may go back home 
with her father. But she usual^ comes to her husband’s 
home to stay. 

A woman may not be married by the regular ceremony 
■ second time. Tbe rule is in agreement with Manu,^ 
The (uarriage of a widow is therefore a formal acceptance 
of thewcmao by the man lO tbe presence of witnesses, 
usually relatives. Such a union must be ratified by the 
panchayat. The groom may give a suitable dinner in 
honour of che event. The presents which the groom 
makes include articles which will remove tbe bride's signs 
of widowhood. Where the practice of tbe levirace 
enters in, the formal acceptance of che bride is called 
tbe kario. The marriage of widows is also called 
sagai, but this seems to be a more general term than 
karao. Ocher terms are applied to widow-marriage, 
but these are more or less descriptions of the forxnai 
acceptance of the bride, Among these terms are chSdar 


' Vin 226; IX 47. 
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ehadar ufhSnS, and dhaurSttd, and tbey tclet lo the 
coverms of che bride with a cbadu or sbeec. Somo- 
rimea a woman aruwera the questions about having 
been married a second time by saving, kui," 

or “ KhSni kuS,'* or Ram rasdn htti," or hud," 

which mean Chat che elders have agreed to tbe match, or 
that the feast or other formalities have been observed. 

One form of the ceremony for the marriage of • 
widow with 1 widower ii ai follows; The relatives of both 
paitie* coruuU i Brahman as to an auspicious time for the 
cveot. At tbe proper time the groom, wirh a few near 
relativea, goes to tbe bride's home, talcing two and a*htlf 
aeers of sugar, two and B*half seers of rrce» one loin*cloth, 
and ooe cbadar, as a gUt. A feast is then given by the 
bride’s parents. Alter tbe feast, the groom withdraws 
wTtb the bride to a private room. In the morning che 
groom takes her to bis home. A bit of silveti upon 
which a figure repreientiog the groom’s deceased wife is 
engraved, Is brought from the jewellers. D 6 l piris are 
prepared and aerved ori five lesf-plates. These plates are 
arranged in a circle, in the centre of which a fire is lighted. 
The image and a new loin*cioch are placed before tbe fire. 
Then one plate la taken by the bride and che others by 
four women. Ths pair place red-lead on each other's 
forehead in the hair-parting. The bride then puts on the 
loin-cloth, and the image is hung from her neck by a red| 
or a black, string (or thrown Into a well). Tbe isage Is 
called the soul rdf. In the evening a few of her near 
relatives come to tbe groom’s house and axe given a 
special dinner. A short time after this wedding, the bride 
will be given ornaments besides chose which sbe received 
before. This shows that tbe state of widowhood has been 
superseded. 

In a much less elaborate form of the ceremoriy tbe 
groom, with a few of his friends, rakes such cloches and 
ornaments as he can afford, and a box of vermilion, and 
goes to the house of the’ bride at nightfall. There the 
usual formalities are gone through, and, in the dark, small 
hours of tbe night, he cloches the bride, applies tbe 
vermilion to ber forehead, and cakes bet home. 
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In another variation of the coremon^^ the womao it 
dresaed in new gsrmepta and presented by her bu8l>ao(i 
wkb bracelet?, a oose-ring and ear-rings, or sone other 
emblems ol wedded life. The man and woman are then 
seated together, and « white sheet is cbrowo over them 
^chadar dalna), in tbe presence of the brocberbood by an 
elder brother oi tbe groom. Presents, or a rupee, are 
placed in tbe bride's hands. A feast follows. 

In case the widow is married to a bachelor, tbe 
essentials of tbe phera are perforated in the groom's house. 
But the groom does not perform the phera with tbe bride. 
In berstead, apiece of cotton-plant Is tied to tbe plow- 
beam in the pavilion. Tbe various parts of the ftadi 
ceremony are performed for the groom, but not for the 
bride. She has already received these attentions at ber 
previous marriage. It is this fsct that accounts for the 
absence of the §adi ceremonies in other widow-marriages. 
In tbe above ceremony we have an instance of mock- 
marriage, e.|., tbe groom is united with tbe cotton-plant. 
He afterwards receives the widow in marriage by the 
sagai rite as his wife. 



CHAPTER V 


DOMESTIC CUSTOMS; DEATH: 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Wti£K it h cUar that a peraon it about to dfCi relativet 
atk him about the distnbucion of his proporry> Then, as 
tbe moment of dissolution approaches, he it placed upon 
the ground (utuallx)* A batata, or a farJ (both, kinds 
of tweets), is dittolved in water, which is then given to the 
dying man to drink. Or, Ganges wateri or water in 
which metal has been washed, is given. OccnsionalJy, 
curds, or milk, are given. Those who are able, fee a 
Brahman to bring a cow, and the dying man is mnde to 
teiao its tail and is thus helped ever the river of death 
(jorMiofp). If a person who hat not passed middle life 
should die on a bed, it is believed that he would become 
an evil spirit. On the other hand, some fear to place the 
dying roan on the ground, lest he should discover their 
Intention and curse them. The body is laid with the feet 
to the south, the direction in which it is believed bis 
spirit will travel. (In.some places it is laid upon 
grass or wbeat>straw.) After death, arrangements are 
made for the funeral. The news is sent to the relatives 
and friends, tod cloth, coloured thread, betel leaves, sandal¬ 
wood, ghi, and bamboos are brought from the bazaar. 
Then a stretcher artht) is made of the bamboos. 

The body it rubbed with gram flour, and then washed 
with Cold water by the relatives or those in charge of the 
ceremony. Tbe body is set up against the wall on a plank, 
and water, as It is poured over the body, collects in a hole 
which has been dug under the plank. If the deceased be 
a man, men perform this office: if a woman, women. 
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In some places the water for the washing is drawn from a 
well, with the left hand, and brought in an earthen vessel. 
Metal is placed in the mouth. If the corpse be that ol a 
woman, it is anointed with gbi. Then scents are 
sprinkled over the body and it is covered with a rough 
sort of winding-sheet made from cloth brought from the 
baiaar. Each relative who Is able to do so brings a wind- 
jog-sheet, and all the sheets arc wrapped around the body. 

At the place of cremation (or of bunal) all but one of 
these winding-sheets arc taken off. One is taken by the 
nearest relative, who lights the fire, and the rest given to 
faoirs and to the Pom, or sweeper, who furnishes the 
fire. In some places all these sheets are taken by the 
menial who gives the fire. A tailor is now ernp^loyed to 
make the cJotbes. These garments are of white tor a 
man. of red for a woman. Over the body now, as « is 
laid on the bier, a red or a white cloth is tbrowm. ihe 
red cloth is used for a woman. In the Central Provinces 
the bier is painted white for a man, red for a woman. 

At the four corners of the bier flags are often fastened. In 
ocher places seven flags arc used, one at the head and 
three on each side of the body, or seven fin leaves 
marked with red-lead are used. Flags are often of red 
cloth, or of gilt, according as the body is that of a woman 
or a man. In the case of children there may be no flags. 
The knife with which the string was cut la making the 
bier Is carried with the body. If the frame is tied 
together with rope made of ksftii grass, the rope is made 
by rolling it with the left hand uppermost and by drawing 
the band towards the body. 

If a maniedman die, his widow removes the ornaments 
from her wrists and ankles. They arc broken if of glass, 
but If of metal they are kept. Her hair is let down, and 
is thereafter unkempt- If the widow be a girl who has 
never lived with her husband, she will simply lay aside her 
jewels for a time. . 

If the person die late In the afternoon, or at mght, so x 
that it will be Impossible to carry out the funeral cere¬ 
monies until the next day, the great-roes of the body are 
tied together, so that the body may not increase in length 
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unduly. Sometimes the corpse is messured ind a teed oi 
the exact length placed beside the body. Unless these 
precautions are taken, the prince of demons {BaitSi, VetSf) 
may get poisession of tbe body and cause it to awelL 
Others say that the body must be watched lest au evil 
spirit (bhut) take possession of it and cause it to rise up, 
and that the watcher must not be left alone lest he be 
attacked. They say that such things actually happened 
in the^olden times. A lamp Is kept burning and in cold 
weather a fire also* There Is great fear of the body at 
night. Cases have been reported in which the dead man. 
when being carried to the grave, or to the burning*place, 
at n^ht, has seited one of the bearers by the neck. 

The relatives and friends join in mourning. Some burn 
the palm of the right hand with a hot copper coin. Others 
do this after they have reached the place of burial 
or of cremation. Two, in some places four, balls of flour 
(barley, wheat, or urd). or of rice cooked In milk, are 
made, two of which contain copper coins. Of the two 
containing coins, one is placed on the right, the other on 
the left of the body. 

If tbe person die during the pdnehok (the first five 
days of the new moon, or tbe first five days of the *'dark’' 
moon), four pf{((fdr are made. These arc placed on the 
bier, two on each side of the body. They represent the 
members of the family. With the body they make up the 
number five, indicating the five days, and thus removing, 
as they believe, the neeeasity of another death In the 
family during tbe year. 

When the funeral procession la ready to start, the 
husband (or wife) of the deceased marks the forebead of 
tbe dead seven times with aindur. The hutband makes 
the marks with his fingers. The widow marks the fere* 
head, using tbe finger of ebe dead husband. This indicates 
the dissolution of the marriage relation, and corresponds 
to tbe seven ropnds uf the phera. The bier Is first lifted 
by tbe relatives, both men and women, and afterwards 
carded by relatives and friends. The body is borne feet 
foremost, so that the ghost of the dead person may not be 
able to find tbe way back. With the procession fire front 
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cb« bouse is carried id an earthen pot or on a piece of 
dried cow'ducs. This is for protection from evil spirits 
sad also to light their buqqas As they go they 

throw bsrley^ shells {kaufi}, and tdlmakhina^ seeds in front of 
the body. Sometimes the women follow the bier, la case 
there is no man to serve as chief mourner, the widow goes 
CO the place where the body is disposed of. Tbe other 
women go but a little way and then return home. Each 
one, as she drops out of the procession, puts a bit of earth 
on the bier. Any other person leayine the proMssioa 
does likewise. As they go they cry out, Ram, Ram, sat 
hat, sot balo gat Aoi” (*‘ God is real (true); to speak the 
truth is salvation ”)> And they express tbeir helplessness 
in such words as: " Tu hi koi, taint faida kiya, Saim mar 
diyS'' ('*Tbou arc God; thou hast created and thou 
hsst destroyed *'). The procession is sometimes accom- 
paaied by a ioW'Caste man beating a dhal~ 

After the body bas been taken from the house all tbe 
water-vessels are emptied, and sucb earthen utensils as 
che deceased had touched just before the time of death 
are broken. In some places water is sprinkled over tbe 
tbe bed to make it cool for the spirit of the dead. Tbe 
dust of the room and tbe clothes of che dead are gathered 
up, carried by a relative and thrown outside tbe village. 
This applies to cases of infectious diseases only; In other 
cases clothes are given to tbe poor or used by relatives. 
In some places the spot where the body was pspared for 
burisJ is burned over with fire, or the place is Uped. A 
fire is kept burning in the home for some time, usually 
three days. 

On the way to tbe place of burning, or burial, tbe body 
is placed upon tbe giound five or seven times (monrif 
deno). At tbe Hrst place where they stop barley gnlns, 
shells, and calmakhana seeds are left. In case the two pindaa 
were placed on the bier, one, or both, are left tbete. 
It is from this point that the women usually return. 

Cbamars both bury and burn their dead, and there 
seems to be no fixed rule that determines the matter. 


* &«ed of the watet.lily. considered as etreogth.^lviog. 
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Sometimes the poor, Jnstesd of burning the body, merely 
scorch it on the face and then case it Into some stream. 
The cost of wood is loo great to admit of the poor 
burning their dead. 

The usual custom seems to be to burn the body; and 
where there is no river near by, the ashes are collected, 
together with small pieces of bone, placed in a gkarS 
(an earthen pot), carried to some stream and cast Into ita 
Current. 

If the body is to be burned near a stream, It is placed 
upon the bank as soon as Che procesalon arrives. It ts 
then carried into the scream, sidewayi, artd immersed. 
The bier is then placed on the bank, and the body is taken 
off and laid on the pyre, the feet towards the south or 
towards the stream. Wood is placed upon the corpse. 
Somecimas ghi is sprinkled over the body. In aonie 
pieces, a copper coin is placed in the right hand, and a live 
coal is placed upon the coin. Fire is brought from a Dom, 
or sweeper. The chief mourner cakes the fire and 
walks round the body seven (or five) (lines, and at each 
round sets fire to the pyre at the head. If the head does 
not burst In the burning, h is broken with a bamboo from 
the bier. When the body is fully burned, the ashes and 
pieces of bone are washed into (he stream. 

If the cremation has taken place near a river, all 
remain to the end of the ceremonies. If the body is 
burned at a distance from a stream, no one is left to wuh 
the ashes, but the mourners come the riext day and collect 
the ashes and bones in a ghara and take them home. The 
earthen vessel is set aside, or buried, or hung on a tree, 
oncil someone takes it to the river Ganns. If the stream 
near which the cremation takes place is not the Ganges 
or one of its branches, or if the body was burned outside 
the village, by the village tank, the sshes are collected 
in an earthen vessel and afterwards taken to the 
Ganges. 

In cbe Punjab, bones and ashes are watched to protect 
them from evil influences. 

When the cremation is completed and the remains 
have been cast Into the river, some member of tbe party 
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says: " On this side and that side cl the Ganges the son 
of So’Bnd'SOi the grandsoo of So*and*$o, performs the 
pinda ceremony for his dead father; Morbei Ganges 
accepts the service." The cetativas then bathe. The 
knife which was put upon the bier is then set up In the 
Stream and all present pour water over it, thus worship* 
ping the Ganges and the fathers 

Members of the Siv Nl^ya^ sect bury their dead. 
While the preparations for the procession are in progress 
the Santvirasa (Scriptures) are set up on an improvised 
platform covered with a white cloth. Before this, those 
present worship aod then join in singing. Musical 
instruments are used. During the funeral procession 
chosen men (mahants). going before tbe body, read 
from tbe Saotvlrasa. As they proceed they sing. Some 
of tbe soogs are songs of rejoictag. If anyone 
leaves the prccessioo, he puts a lamp of earth on 
the bier. 

At the grave the bier is placed upon tbe ground, then 
seven wicks are made of doth, dipped in gbi, lighted, 
and waved around the head of the body seven times; and 
at each turn, the lips are scorched with the flames. 
Then a lo44^ (a sweetmeat) U placed in tbe mouth. 
Camphor, or incense, or sandalwood, is burned in the 
grave, in an earthen pot, before tbe body is let down. 
Tbe corpse is taken from tbe bier and laid in the grave so 
that tbe feet are in a southerly direction. After tbe body 
has been lowered, earth is thrown into the grave. First 
the reader (mahant) casts in a handful of earth ; then the 
chief mourner casts in five handfuls; after him all the 
others cast In earth.’ Then tbe grave is filled up. On 
the grave the flowers and the seven flags from the biei are 
placed. The grave is dug in the usual way and then a 
chamber is hollowed out on the side Urge enough to 
receive the body. After the body Is laid in this side- 
chamber It is walled up before the grave Is filled. In this 
way the earth does aot fall directly on tbe body. Some 
members of the sect burn their dead, aod still others cast 
the body into a sacred stream. Children and persons not 
initiated are buried without any ceremony. If tbe wife 
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of an mi(ia(e die, her relacives majr claim the body and 
burn Ir,^ 

pada Panihis* burn fheir dead at dawn; but Ihc more 
religious not inlrequently recjuest that tbeir bodies, after 
death, be thrown into acme field or some wilderness, to be 
devoured by the beasts or birds of prey, as they say that in 
a funeral pyre insect life is apt to be destroyed. 

The funeral ceremonies of the KaMr Pant his are 
described as follows*: “Upon the death of a member of 
the PeHtA two cocoanucs are immediately purchased. 
One of these is carried by the barber in tbc funeral 
procession and placed by rhe aide of the dead body 
irnmediately before cremation or burial; the other is kept 
in (be house and reserved as an offering at tbc funeral 
chMha to be held at tome subsequent date. 

“The arrangements In connection with a funeral 
ichauka) differ from those of an ordinary chauhn In that 
the awning over the prepared ground is of red instead of 
white material; t piece of white cloth Is placed over rhe 
chattho to represent the dead man's body, and the number 
of beteUlcavei is reduced to 124, the leaf removed represeitt* 
ing the dead man's portion. 

“ At the commencement of the service the mahanr 
prays silently on behalf of the deceased, that he may he 
preserved from all dangers on his iouxney. Upon the 
conclusion of this prayer five funeral bhajans are sung, 
after which all present do bendogs to the gum three 
times snd to the piece of white cloth that represents the 
body of the deceased. 

“The cocoanut which has been specially reserved for 
this service is next washed by the mahant and made over to 
some relative of rhe deceased, or, should there be no relative 
belonging to the Panth, to some member attached to the 
same guru as the deceased. This man, after applying the 
cocoanut to his forehead, shoulders, etc., returns it with 
an offering to the mahant, who breaks it upon a stone upon 

’ Sm C!rc>olce, TWbw end Carter eftht NoTlh~W$*l«>^ Provinces 
and OudA, V©l. II. p. 188. 

* The Reli/ieiti Stets ef tkt Hindus (C.L.9.), p. 54. 

* W«stcoit, KabiT ond the Sabir Penth, pp. 1^, 134. 
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which camphor is buraiog. The rest of the service is 
condacted in che manner already described. The number 
of cocoanuts offered varies from one to nine^ according » 
the means of the friends and reUeives. Each cocoanut 
involves a separate offering to the mahant. The flesh of 
the cocoflout or cocoanucs is made up, wich flour, etc,, into 
small cakes, which are sent round to (he bouses of Kabir 
Panthis, by the hands of Bairlgls.'’ 

Samamis burn (heir dead, laying the body with che 
face downward and spreading clothes iq (be grave, above 
and below the body, to keep it warm and comfortable. 
Moaining Is concluded on the third day, when che relatives 
have their heads shaved (but not the upper lip). 

Other sects, e.g. the Rai Dasis, the N&nak Paotbis, 
and some other Ramacs, bury their dead, unless the request* 
has been made during life* that the body be burned or 
exposed/ Sometimes members of sects foUowiog Rimh* 
nanda read from the R&mayana, ac the burning ghac^ to 
help the deceased on his journey in the spirit world. 

When a person dies of smallpox, plague or cholera, 
the bfidy is disposed of as soon as possible. Sometimes it is 
buried. Usually tbe body is not burned, but cast into a 
scream without any cerercony. But, on tbe day of tbe 
death*fea5t, an image (about twelve inches long) of che 
mao Is made of flour. Over chis the ceremonies of burial 
or cremation are performed. 

If a person die away from home, the body is burned or 
buried immediately. The relatives, when rbey learn of 
tbe decease, make au image of cbe dead person and per* 
form cbe funeral rites over that. 

At the place where tbe body has been disposed of, after 
tbe knife is worshipped, a smaJl fire is lighted and ghi and 
patched rice are offered in it. They then say, “ In what* 
ever state you are, Jeave us alone.” This expresses tbe 
feelings of the people and the aims of the ceremonies, and 
eipeclidJy of tbe customs about to he described. Another 
formula is used, whenever food is offered to tbe departed ; 

’ Crooke, TrUtfs end CatUt ef /forth-Wtsiem 
97t40a4h, Vo). II. p. 163. 
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“Be kind Co us all; make u$ prosper who are left behind.’' 
The desire is co prevent the return of the spirit to its 
former home. They take’piecaucions, however, so that, 
should it return^ it may be propitiated and do no harm. 

When the funeral ceremonies have been completed, the 
company bathe and start home. As they leave the place 
they throw earth backwards with their left hands. They 
do not look hack. On the way back one or two cakes of 
gur and parched Hce are distributed. Some plant a few 
stalks of grass near a tank as an abode for the spirit, which 
wanders about until the death ceremonies are completed. 
Water is poured here for ten dayi.^ 

Before returning the party also partakes of sweets. Up 
to the ninth or tenth day, the chief mourner carries a lota 
and a knife; smokes by himself; cooks by himself, ooc 
using a cawn, and does not eat salt. He has no Intercourse 
with his wife, and sleeps on the ground. A piece of the 
winding-sheet is worn by the chief mourner, about the 
focehead or neck, during the days of mourning. When a 
viry old man dies his sons each wear a piece of the winding, 
sheet for a long time. 

In many eases no precautions are taken to bar the 

S hosr. unless a number of the members of the family have 
ied in close succession. In such cases sarsoib-seeds are 
dropped on the way as the funeral procession goes to the 
burial.place or the burning-gounds. 

While the burial, or cremation, ceremonies are fn pro¬ 
gress. the women who have gone back home prepare for 
Che return of the procession. They bathe, and make 
sherbet to refresh the party upon its return. In the 
larger towns the men stop at the liquo^shops on the way 
home. 

At the door of the courtyard each person, upon his 
return, couches water, sometimes in a broken earthen 
vessel, fire, a sil, and iron (ehitnlS, fire-tongs) and nlm- 
leaves with the great-toe of his right foot, ano takes up t 
nim-leoi and bites it into two pieces with his teeth, This 

* Crooks, TribM «ikJ 0/ fiiW Nortk-Wttlttn Prooin6es ond 

Ci*4h, Vo]. 11. p. 1S4.* 
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last act signifies that the relations with the dead are dis- 
solved. They then enter the courtyard (or house), where 
they partake of sherbet, or sparingly of gur. Then 
relatives depart- If a young person die, do food Is eaten 
on the day of the burial (or crernation). If an old person 
die, food is prepared by relatives and brought in. Of this 
food each offers a small portion of the first roti In the fire 
on the spot where the body Jay. The remaindet of this 
cake is thrown cut for the dogs. 

The next morning rice and dal with milk are prepared 
for food in a new earthen pot. Some of this is put upon 
a leaf-platter and placed outside for the dead, and water is 
poured out nearby five times. This fs for the spirit of the 
dead. After that the family partake of the food, but not 
of the rice-water. The chief mourner cats first. He may 
eat salt in this meal. A variation of the practice Is that 
the chief mourner places outside of the house of the 
deceased an earthen pot full of milk and rlce*grucl. with a 
pitcher of water, for the departed spirit. 

On this day kus-grass is planted where the chief 
mourner will bathe daring the days of mourning, and he 
poors water on this with his hands each day for ten days. 
He ears once a day. 

There is some variation in practice concerning the 
feasts and ceremonies. In some places certain matters 
are attended to on the third, while with others these are 
left until the tenth day. Again, the principal feast fs some¬ 
times held on the third instead of the certth day. During 
the first three days after the funeral those who carried the 
body sleep on the ground. On the third day {tri rotri, 
Hji), in some places on the tenth day, obiatlons and cakes 
of barley flour are offered to the depatted soul, A mesfa- 
bag is hung up in the door, and in this a dish of water aod 
a little food, when ready, fs placed for the spirit. The 
relatives cook rice and urd for this tija feast, aod it is eaten 
in the house where the dead man used to live. Four 
cakes from the meal are set out upon cbe roof on plates of 
dhak-leaves. la some places a trench Is dug on the right 
side of Che door, and seven pots of different kinds of food 
are buried iu it, and milk, mixed with Ganges water, is 
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uken (0 tbe place cremation and sprinkled abouc. Oa 
the lire that was lighted outside the house, where the 
body was placed, a small dish ol rice is cooked. Pcrticns 
of rice are placed oq leaves (of pipal or of bioyan) and 
with them each man who helped to carry the body haa 
bis shoulder touched. These leaves, the rice remaining, 
and the vessel la which it was washed, are then burned on 
the spot. Sometimes the men who carried the bier have 
cross'inarks made ou their shoulders with sarsorh oil. In 
some places these four men wave a little of the rice over their 
shoulder with their left bands. In this feast the four 
peraans (bond^urs) who were tbe first to carry the dead 
(they are relatlvea) are eipecially feasted: and after this 
they are absolved from contamination and may resume 
their beds. On this night, ashes are sprinkled in the door* 
way (outside and inside). Often the ashes are covered with 
a basket slightly raised from the ground on one side with a 
stick. In the morning search is made for the footprint of 
some creature, for this footprint in the ashes will indicate 
the nature of the spirit’s new body. 

Chamars believe chat the dead return now and then, 
and provision is made for the visits of spirits. On the third 
day, especially, dees the spirit return ; hence hearth-ashes 
arc scattered at the door at this time. 

For ten days after death, food lor the refreshment of 
the spirit Is placed outside tbe door, on the roof, or under 
the eaves of the house, and some is left on tbe way to the 
cremation-grounds and at tbe burning-ghat or at cross¬ 
roads. A thick loaf of bread is sometimes given to a cow. 
The earthen pots of the house are broken that the spirit 
may have water-vessels. Some plant a few stalks of grass 
near a tank as an abode for the spirit, which wanders 
about until the funeral rites are completed. On these 
blades water is poured daily for ten (or thirteen) days. 

When these ceremonies are performed on the third day, 
they are repeated on the tenth day, and the clansmen are 
fed. A portion of the food is placed on the road where 
cbe first cake (pinda) was left on the day of the funeral. 

On tbe tenth day cbe chief mourner, or the nearest 
male relative, is shaved. Other near relatives have their 
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bair trimroed. Tbe chief mourner changes hia old clothes 
for new ones, and gives the cast*off ones Co Che barber. A 
small platform Is made on che bank of a tank or a atream 
and covered with sacred grass. On chia baits (pinda) 
of OTMxih rice, cooked la e new pot, are offered by che 
chief mourner, one ball being offered for each person 
of cbe family who has died; that is, balls are offered 
for brothers, pare&ts> grandparents, and great-grand¬ 
parents. Then, taking up che balls, be touches his 
right shoulder then his left shoulder with them (che reverse 
order is followed If the chief mourner be s woman), and 
places them on the ground at some distance from the 
spot, or casts them into a stream. The rice for che pinda 
IS cooked near a scream or tank. No chulba is used. 
All now return to the house and partake of the feast 
already prepared. This Is made of aewab rice and dal 
cooked In a new vesseL Part of this is set out for the 
dead. Then each relative receives a little of this food. 
The meal Is served on leaf-plates. The chief mourner 
receives the first helping; and, after food has been placed 
before all chose present, a little from each leaf-plate Is 
taken, placed upon a leaf-platter and set outside, by the 
chief mourner, tor the deceased. When the chief mourner 
returns, be cats five small portions of the food and then 
gets up and wishes his bands, as though he bad finished 
the meal. He then greets che company, saying, “ZoksAml 
yardya», panchol" Then all begin to eat. He sits 
down and joins with them. Liquor Is drunk. These 
ceremonies are a purlflcacory rite. In case the chief 
mourner be a woman, these rites are performed on the 
ninth day. 

On the evening of the tenth day another feast is pre¬ 
pared. After the meal Is spread, before anyone eats, a 
portion from each plate is placed in a leaf-platter, taken 
outside and left for the deceased. Theri the chief 
mourner begins to eat. After taking five morsels he 
washes his hands and greets the cortpany as he did in the 
morning. Then all join In the toast. Liqcot Is provided, 
and some it drunk before the meal. If the deceased was 
an old person, singing and dancing by boys of the caste 
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(s provided. The$e prolessionai dancers arc paid lor 
(belt services. This leMt lasts late mto the night. The 
women and children eat alter the men have finished. Ac 
the close of the meal a basket is taken and into it 
are put the new earthen pot used in cooking the meal on 
tbe morning of the fhst day, that used in preparing rhe 
meal on tbe morning of the tenth day (or ninth), and, if 
the deceased was a woman, a small pot containing oil, 
and, if ahe was in the habit of smoking, a mud huqqt 
with a chilam, In wbicb is tobacco and fire (ready to be 
smoked), and a broom made of a special kind of grass. If 
the deceased was a man, the broom is not used, but a 
cover is placed over one of the vessels so as to make up 
five articles in the basket. If the deceased was not a 
smoker, a amall vessel takes the place of the huqqa. The 
articles in the basket must number at leut five. Five 
men Join in the procession ; one, tbe aiiter'a husband, or 
sister's Imiband’i father, carrying the basket, and followed 
by one carrying fire, one carrying fire*tongs, and one 
carrying a knife. These arciclcs are provided for the use 
of the spirit of the deceased. The last man carries 
nothing. The basket it deposited outside, and the men, 
bringing with them the tonga and the knife, return. 
Then a JitUe food It given to each of the five from one 
plate. 

After this feait, when the guetu have left and the 
people of the house have gone into another room, a widow 
of tbe family takes two new eariben plates, on one of 
which she places urd ki dal and on the other chanc, or 
tome other kind of dal. Then she sifta ashes from tbe 
heartli'firc over a scnill apace in the room and covers tbem 
with the tieve. The two plates are placed near the aahes. 
She sleeps in the room. In the morning the ashes are 
examined for footprints. If no mark is found, the con* 
elusion is drawn that, for the deceased, the round of 
uansmigratioR is finished, or that the spirit has been 
" laid." If someone fn the family falls ill soon afterwards, 
a bbagat is called, who may report that the gbost bas 
becomf a wandering evil-spirit. The woman Who alept 
in tbe house is given a dhoti or a rupee as a reward. 
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Some make a mark on the body o^ the deceased wirh gbi, 
oUoiSQOt; and when a child is born in the faoti^, Tts 
body is examined, and if a corresponding mark Is dis¬ 
covered, it would indicate that the spirit had taken its new 
birth in the family. Some make a test with ashes at the 
annual funeral-feast and at Dewali-tlree, to discover 
whether the dead has paid bis former home a visit 

In some parts of the country, on the eleventh day, or 
on the night of the tenth, the utensils and private property 
of the deceased sre made over to bis sister’s husband ; but 
in ether places be receives a lots, a brass tray, or a rupee. 
The feast of the tenth day, which is the principal death' 
feast, is called Vasa PtJor and Visorjan. 

A tribal feast is sometimes given on the twelltb, 
thirteenth or sixteenth day after rhe funeral. The rela¬ 
tives come to offer consolation, and they must receive 
refreshments, There are places where the principal feast 
is on the thirteenth day. It is cooked on a special place 
plastered with duog from a cow Chat has not calved. The 
food coosists of rice and skakkl. Then sindur and food 
are offered to Bhuntia and other gcdliogs. Up to the 
time of this feast the chief mourner is under certain tabus; 
for he has worn only scant cloches, and a handkerchief on 
his head, and has carried a lota with him, has not worked, 
has oot slept in bed, and has made offerings of food for 
Cbe dead. The house is llped, and rice cooked in milk is • 
served. Offerings are made to godlings and to the dead 
man. Portions of the food ace provided for Brahmans and 
neighbours and served on small dishes of leaves. Likewise 
food is sec out on the roof for the crows. A fire-sacrifice 
is made, wicb offerings of ghi and haJwa, to the dead. 
After the offering the feast is spread, and drinking is in¬ 
dulged in. The dinner rakes place in the night, and then 
the guests depart. 

Food is given to the sweeper and to the dhobi and to 
ocher meniala after the feasts. 

In some places, after a month end a half, that is after 
three half-moons, a feast is held in the name of the dead. 
No special kind of food is prescribed. The relatives 
assemble at night. The offerings for the dead are made 
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M on the other feast-days. When the meaJ j« served* a 
little food 19 taken from each plate and carried our on a 
Jeaf'platter by the chief moorner and left for the dead. 
The chief mourner eats five morsels and performs hie 
ablution as at other death-feasts, and then they all join in 
tbe meal. There ia drinking aUo. In the first half of the 
month of K6Uk (Pilar-pokh, Pitar-poksh) the bonea of the 
dead (phOl), if burned at some other place, are carried to 
the Ganges (or a tributary stream). The chief mourner 
who brings them bathes, and rhen, holding sacred grass in 
hia hands, pours water into the stream in the name of the 
dead, five times for each ancestral spirit (for three genera* 
tioas back) and for bis deceased brothers. If the ceremony 
is performed witli water from a veil, he pours out water 
but once for each spirit. The offering of water is made 
each da; of the first half of this month. A space in 
front of tbe door’of the house Is plastered with cow¬ 
ing and on this flowers are offered and flour Is sprinkled. 
This is done for fourteen days. A feast for the dead ia 
given, on the ninth for a woman, and on the fourteenth for 
a man, and again on the fourteenth for a woman. The last 
day*s ceremony is for all the dead. After this no feast will 
be given for her on the ninth. At this time the feasts ate 
held in each house, but anyone may have guests. On the 
eleventh day of Katik sixteen or eeventeen balls of bailey 
flour are made. One of them is taken out and aet aside 
for the Pom. Then, upon a plarforrn made of cUy and 
plastered with cow*dung, and over which sacred grass and 
leaves have been spread* a fire is placed. In the fire gbi 
and gur are offered. Then, in the name of each deceased 
ancestor, a ball It placed on the grass. If the balls are 
insufficient in number, the last is offered for all whose 
names have not been called. If there arc too many balls, 
those left over are given to the anceston collectively. 
After all the balls have been offered they are lifted up and 
raised to the right shoulder and then to the left, and then 
cast into the stream (or the tank if the ceremony is held 
there). On the last day the ceremony is performed in the 
same way. The chief mourner, or the one who perfoms 
these offices, is shaved. Some say that, until the Pitar- 
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paksh is oter, no wedding can be perlormed m the family. 
Others say that under a year no wedding can take place. 
Some bold that after the TItar-paksh the ganoa may be 

t^hc anniversary {ber«) of the death twelve pindte 
are offered, and the family, H they * 

dinner, and offerings are made to the dead as at other 
feasts. This may be repeated year by year. 

The soo, and probably the grandson, will keep up the 
offerings to the deceased. Brabmaos are sometimes em¬ 
ployed to make the offerings to the dead, especially those 
bf the Pitar-paksh. In any case they , .v^ 

References have been made to means used to help .tbc 
spirit of the deceased in its progress towards a P«Mful 
reincarnation, and notices have been taken 
provide'protection for those who arc responsible for the 
funeraL Other references to means used to bar anfl 

to “ lay ” the spirit of the dead will be found m the next 

‘^’’‘irconnection with the preceding ritual mention haa 
been made of aocestot-worship. The whole of spirit- 
worship, both of the sainted and of the malevolent dead, 
so far as it deaU with the ghosts of deceased reU^ves, may 
be considered as a form of ancescor-vrorship. 1 he sainteo 
dead are household guardians. Deified persons, like 
Nona Chamarl, arc considered as the ancestors of tribes or 
of sub-castes. A very large share of the attention given to 
the spirits of the dead is related to demonology and to 
magic in general; and this phase of the subjc« will find 
ample ilbstrscion in the next chapter. 

That which more strictly may be called ancestor- 
worship occurs in the domestic ritual, when a son is 
bom, and sometimes at the birth of a daughter, spirit is 
taken into the hand and waved about, and as drops of the 
liquor fall upon the ground the names of ancestors aw 
called. At marriages some offerings are made to tne 
spirits of the dead. But it is in the funeral rites that the 
greatest emphasis is laid upon the worship of the tathcrs, 
The effort made to supply the needs of the deceased arc 
evident in the offerings of food, water, and utensils. 
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During: c«rcftin fe»c{vals sucb ss Dewal', and in tbc 
ceremonies of rhe Picer'paksh, preparations are made for 
the return of ancestral spirits; for spirits continue to be 
iflceresred in the affairs of the living. There 1$ a social 
elernent in the funeral ceremonies, in the annual feasts 
for The dead, and in some of the Dewall ceremonies. 
There are also elements of fear In the intercourse 
with the dead. Freed from tbe limitations of the 
body, spirits move in a wider sphere and exercise 
greater powers. They can either harm or help, and one 
is never sure lust which they will do. Some who have 
been elevated to sainthood are supposed to afford protec¬ 
tion against certain demons and godlings. 

In the north-west of these Provinces and in the Punjab 
aocescral shrines are found in the fields. The small ones 
are for ancestors and the larger onei for clans. Some of 
these are pieces of pilgrimage. Here and there the ioH 
is raking the place of these shrines. Occasionally images 
of the Sati and her husband are found. Her sacrifice 
has secured for her deification, so she is able to protect her 
worshippers and grant them their desires. Therefore wo¬ 
men resort to the Satl, asking for children and other boons, 
and at marriages offerings of milk, food, fruit, and flowers 
are made to her. Neglect of the Sati may result in 
barrenness, or in disaster. In the east an earthen pot 
(korud) with seven holes in it is offered. Other offerings 
consist of lights and food. Some put a lump of clay In 
the cooking-room to represent the ancestors, nod an Image 
of a ghost which makes trouble is set up in the house. 

Regular worship of ancestors, conducted by the oldest 
son living, is performed by the offering of a goat. Some¬ 
times this i» performed in the ancestral shrine. And 
oblations and offerings are made on liped spots facing the 
aoutb and in dreary and solitary places and on the banks 
of rivets. Daily oblations of water are poured out; grains 
of sesame and barley are used. 

The bouse-woisbip is very simple. There seems lO be 
no practice'of bringing home the nuptial fire, or of keep¬ 
ing a sacred fire in the house. In some places a bouse 
godling 1 $ supposed to occupy a special mouAd on tbe 
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fioor, or in tte court?»rd, or t plwe in tbe waD, or m (be 
thaccb, or on the grain-bln. Here, in the godiiazt 
aration, on tbe day of the Daw bra festival, seven 
wheaten cates and some halwa are offered, and water, or 
Water mixed with ground cloves and cardamoms, is poured 
out as an oblation- Sometimes tbc ef/eriog consists of 
a young pig and some spirits. Sltala often has a spcmal 
place in the house. There is an clement of house worship 
in some of the great festivals, such as the Nigpanckam 
and the Dewali. , . 

In house-building, a Brahman is first consulted as to 
when the digging for the foundation should be begun ; in 
the name of which man of the family the digging should 
be begun; where the door is to be set; and whetber an 
evil spirit inhabits the spot. Then the Brahman indicates 
the direction in which the man who begins the digging 
should face. , , . 

If, in the digging for the foundations, human bones, 
or a considerable amount of charcoal, should be dug up, 
the site would be considered inauspicious. 

When the laying of the foundations begins, sweets are 
distributed. Shells and pice are buried in the foundations. 
If, during the process of building, the walls repeatedly fall, 
a Brahman is consulted, because the trouble is attributed 
to evil influences. He announces the necessary offerings 
to be made to satisfy the spirit responsible for the trouble. 
Then follows the sacrifice of a cock, or a pig, or a goat, 
or a buffalo. Sometimes a human being is named by the 
Brabtnan. In that case, a person is sent up on the walls, 
on some pretext or other, and an “ accident*' is brought 
about, and his body Is left in the foundation. This result 
is accomplished by stealth. This very rare practice is a 
relic of the older custom of human-sacrifice in connection 
with house-building. There are many superstitions about 
this practice in connection with large 'enterprises, both 
Government and private. This form of superstition is 
still common. 

During the time the building is In process of erection, 
a lamp is kept burning at night, and droppings of pigs^ or 
ocher filth is left around, lest spirits cake possession of 
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the buUdmg. An oM shoe is tied to a bsmboo> which is 
set up to ward olf the evil eys during the process of 
erection. Somecimes an iron pot or an earthen pot painted 
black js set up to ward off the evil eye* When (be door* 
easing is put in» a member of the family drives a nail into 
the door and on this hangs a mud bow] with a small neck 
(kuthiya). An iron ring is attached to this. 

If the house have a courtyardi the door in the wall 
should not face the south, as this Is the direction of the 
abode of the god of the dead. In general, houses should 
not face the south, nor should the fireplace. Likewise 
a man should not set hli bed so that he must sleep with 
his feet to the south, unless he is about to die. If the 
house is set on the north side of the street, the door is 
often built into a little inset at an angle to the compass, 
or to face in the direction east or west. Another taboo 
relates to rhe shape of the courtyard. It is always nearly 
or quite square, the feeling being that a long narrow 
court in their houses is unlucky. A narrew courtyard 
resembles the Ganges, and suggests the possibility of 
the whole house or eourtysrd being carried away as 
with a flood. Or. a narrow courtyard resembles a 
snake. 

When the house is finished, a Brahman is asked to 
fix the date and hour when the family may take possession. 
If the date Is some days off and the house is urgently 
needed, another entrance Is made. This Is done with the 
consent of the Brahman. The dedicatory ceremonies are 
performed on the day when they enter the house. Xhe 
chief ^oHling of the village is worshipped. Ganesh Is not 
worshipped. Then the family enter the house. Some¬ 
times the vvife’s ebadar is tied to the husband’s clothes. 
Then, as the'Brahman suggests, they sacrifice a cock, or 
a goat, or a pig, or a buffalo to their special goddess. 
This ia dose In the courtyard, or in front of the door. 
The blood ia covered with eiith. The flesh is served in 
the feaat connected with the ceremonies. A fire-sacrificc 
ts performed before or after the sacrifice, as the particular 
godling prefers, and m the house or outside as the Brahman 
.may suggest* 
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Cbamars hare tbeii part is (h« feacivals o( the land, 
aod no special notice need be taken oi these occasions as 
such. But there are domestic aspects of great festivals 
which mar be noted. 

The Hoi! is aspring festival, in which the firstfruits of 
the spring'harvest are offered. Characteristics of the 
celebration are the doU-swinging and the scattering of red 
powder, ted liquid and mud, The Holi fire is lighted at 
night, or in the small hours of the morning. Fire from 
this bonfire is taken into the bouse for the women. From 
this a fire Is made, upon which small cakes are cooked, 

^ of which each member of the house partakes. Sometimes 
a stalk of the cocton*plant is set up in (he house'fire, and, 
when it burns and falls, the folks determine whether good 
or bad luck will follow the household during (he jrear. If 
the stalk fall towards the east or towards the west, it Is 
taken as a sign of good luck; if it fall towards the north 
or south, misfortune will be looked for. lo the Holj fire 
bandfuis of grain, !o the stalk, are parched, and this is 
laid up in the house, and parched grain is put away m 
the roof, or in the grain*bln. The day on which the fire 
is lighted is given up to feasting, and it Is a bad omen if 
one does not have a hearty meal. The Holi is, for the 
Cbamar, a time when he is utterly abandooed to dcbasch* 
ery. On the night when the bonfire is lighted be gives 
himself up to drunkenness, excess, and obscenity. By the 
time that the /Ire Is lit, he is completely under the influ' 
ence of liquor. As he dances around the fire he breaks 
out anew into drunken and lewd revelry. The women 
sit in the shadows near their homes, and listen to the 
singing and to cbe utterly fUeby jests and songs of the 
men. The debauch connected with Che Holi Is prolonged 
for several days. Then the women Cake sticks aod go 
about the village, or town, demanding gifts of coarse sugar 
from all sores of people. Their conduct h very unseemly. 
The Chamar seems co yield to utterly degrading elements 
in this new year’s festival. 

Another festival that may he studied in its domestic 
aspects is the Nagpanebami. This is held in the middle 
of Che rainy season, In honour of 3ijak«t The women 
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plaster the houw, or at least the walls on each aide of the 
d^er. with clay or cow-dunp. Then they barhe. After- 
wards, at the threshold of the froot*door, they make 
images of snakes out of cow-dung, and draw on the walls 
on both sides of the door, with lime cr with cow-duna 
liOM to represent snakes. Sometiinea a wisp of gram, 
tied in the form of ■ snake, Is dipped in a fermented 
DiixtuTO made of wheat, grain and pulse steeped in 
waterj and this, together with money and sweets, Is 
otrered to the wrpents. Saucers of milk tre set outside 
the house « offerings to sntkes, and the worshippers join 
^cir hands lo the attitude of adoration. Milk and dried 
nee are pouted into the family snake-holc. Songs are* 
sung m honour of tho serpents. A line is chen drawn 
around the house—this is a magic citcle across which a 
snake Will not pass. A fire Is lighted and ghi is offered in 
It. A feast with carousing follows. It Is a day of hilarity, 
and cattle get a holiday, special food, and an extra allow- 
ance of silt. After the day's activities the images are 
thrown away. 

One more festival, the Dewali, may be mentioned 
because of its domestic aspects. At this time the houses 
a« cleansed and freshly plastered with cow-dung or clay; 
oW lamps are thrown out and new ones arc brought in. 
i A IS is the time when the ancestral spirits visit their old 
homes. 1 be family light Jsmps and sit up all night to 
receive the family ghosts. In the morning the wife cakes 
all the sweepings and old clothes of the house Iis a dusc- 
pan and throws them out on the dunghill, saying, "May 
rhrifrlessncss and poverty be fir from us." 

Meanwhile the Gobardken DewdU is performed by the 
women. It is made in honour of Kfish^ia, and consists of 
a prostrate figure to represent him, made of cow-dung, 
surrounded by little mounds of cow-dun^ lepresentlng 
mountains. Sulks of grains lipped with bits of cotton 
are sec up m the mounds to represent trees. Oo the 
?^**?^*l**^ * represent cattle, and 

«her balls trimmed with bits of rag to represent men. On 
this Gobardban the churn-staff, five whole sugar-caoes 
some parched rice, and a lamp are placed, The cowherds 
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are called in te worship and are then feasted with rice and 
gur. Gambling and incemperaoce are the prominent 
elements in this festival, and men go beyond all bounds fa 
indulging in these vices. This is also tbe time when the 
goddess of good fortune visits the homes of the people, and 
they prepare their houses for her visit. The Cbamars 
take their shoemakers’ tools, or other implements with 
which they earn their living, to the headman of the local 
village group, and at his house perform a fire*saerifice 
before them. In some places tbe implements are 
worshipped during tbe Durga Puja. 

This is a time when a good deal of magic is practised. 
One instance will suffice. A hoot owl, which has been 
carefully kept for a year, is furnished with an image of a 
tiger, upon which to ride, and Is made drunk with Kqucr. 
If a man takes tbe kaisd, made from the ashes secured by 
buroiog this owl's eyes, and rubs ft Into his eyes, be 
obtains magical power which puts under bis control any 
woman upon whom he looks. On the other band, a 
man who eats the flesh and liver of such an owl becomes 
tbe slave of cbe woman from whom he receives it. (Of 
course, this food is given by stealth.) 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SPIRIT WORLD' 

Thf Chamar aatumed wich animiKic id«at. For 
him> inanimate objecti, trees, planta, aoimala* and even 
fiuman heinga, are tbe abodes of spirits. The phenomena 
of nirvre are a mystery explainable on the ground of the 
spirit world. Furthermore, tbe experiences of life are 
referred to Invisible spiric-brees. To rude men the ups 
and downs of life seem to be dependent upon the mere 
caprice of this invisible host, and this shadowy company 
of unknown powers Is responsible for calamity, fever, 
cholera, smallpox, and other untoward events. These 
fickle, treacherous Inhabitants of the unseen world, the 
demons and the godlings of disease, must be conciliated; 
and the tutelary godllngs, the sainted dead, and other well' 
disposed spirits must be enlisted against the forces of 
calamity and disease. The superstitious man, of neceuity, 
is always on the alert to outwit evil and malignant sprits 
and to circumvent their undertakings." 

Tbe worship of stones is universal. The respect which 
the Cbemar pays to them Is Independent of the shape or 
fioish which they may posses?. Village godllngs are 
represented by stones, and occasionally stones weli-carved 
ere found In the house and at the village shrine. As a 
usual thing the stones representing the village godllngs are 

* Oft die vtrioua lopict jo thU aud in the feUowiag chapter? 
Crookc. An Zniroiveticii tc tka Popular PaUgim cm4 Foikl^e oi 

fiorih4tn r«wfta. 

* Si* Im/artal Oauttetr, Vol. I, pp. 473 , 431 j CaiUiU of India. 
IWl, Vol- I- pt. I, p, 352; sad Whiirhead, Tha ViUor* Go4a 
of South India, p. 145. 
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smeared with vermilion, a surviTal perhaps oi the ancient 
blood'Sacrifice. This coUectioo pf stones under the tree 
on the village bpundary is one of the few groups of god- 
lings to whom the Chatnar has access. Stones play a part 
in the cure of disease. The stoae-mill and the sil and 
batta are fetishes. 

It is easy for simple folk to believe that spirits live in 
trees. Motion is a sign of life ; and, besides, the winds, 
passing through the trees, produce sounds which arc heard 
u voices. Trees should not be disturbed after sunset- 
Peoplc are loath to cut down living trees. In cleared 
lands some trees are left standing, especially those which 
are known to be inhabited by spirits. The planting of 
trees, on the other hand, is a meritorious act, and it is often 
done with the hope of securing oibphng, or increase in 
«ttle. There are many trees held in special veneration. 
This is illustrated in their use in the domestic ceremonies, 
in the practice of magic, and in the exorcising of disease. 

One of the most widely venerated trees is the pfpal 
(/vcttj religwsa), (and its near relatives, e.g., the banyan). 
The worship of this tree, which may be of totemistic 
origin, is connected with the care of the dead and with 
the desire for children. Every leaf of the tree is said to 
be the abode of a god. 

The aim tree {aaidirachta indica) enters very largely 
iotw the Chamar’s superstitions, and is perhaps more 
universidly revered than any other. In some instances its 
-worship is of totemistic origin. Its leaves and branches 
are used in various phases of the practice of magic and in 
the bairing of ghosts; and It is the abiding-place of Sitala 
Mata, the goddess of smallpox. With it are connected 
sun and snake worship. Fresh leaves of this tree are 
applied to snake-bite wounds, and sometimes given to the 
sufferer to chew.* Its leaves are used in many ceremonies. 

The mango enters largely into superstitious usages. 
Its wood and leaves are connected with the practice of 
magic, especially that relating to fertility, and its wood is 
used in sun-worship and in the fire-sacrjfice. 


‘ If thvy tasie 8w«l, h« iri)l die ; if bitter, he will recover. 
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The mahui {basfia latifolia) and ihc babQl {acacia 
Cfotnca) are of great econotnic 7aluc. Besides this the 
former i« inhabited by spirits, and the latter Is used in 
witchcraft By pouring water upon a babul tree for 
thirteen days, a person will obtain possession of the spirit 
of the tree. It is beliered that a person sleeping on a bed. 
the legs of which are made of babul wood, will have bad 
dreams; and that the ghost of a man burnt with this 
wood will not rest quietly. 

The bel narmclcs) and the dhlk {palosa) are 

venerated also. The latter is used in the marriage ritual, 
and from its flowers the red powder used in the HoU 
IS oad^ The wood of the dbalc i# used in the iirc-aacri- 

medicinal qualities. 

I he gfUar (ficut glomerata) is useful in the practice of 
magic, as is also knair (acacia eataeku). The latter 
protects one against magic spells and the evil ere. and 
''‘MJ’ds keep away from its shade. 

Resides these, there are various kinds of trees, such as 
the semal (6om6ca? hepktaphyUum), the siris (acfltfic 
the iKi {sh^rta rchM^fa), and the jhund (prosopis fpidttra), 
worship is more or less of a local character, 

There are many trees which are pointed out as the . 
abodes of particular spirits. The Chuul lives In a broken 
tree, or in a tree in the jungle; and the terrible Dane and 
the giant demons (raksha#) have their special tree abodes. 

It IS dangerous to go near these trees, especially late in 
the night. 

The bamboo, the cocoanut, and the plantain arc used 
m ceremonies related to fertility. 

The leaves of the tulsl (holy basil) are used In worship 
and as a medicine. 

The serpent ii feared and worshipped. Offerings of 
milk and rice arc made ro secure the goodwill of snakes, 
and they are addressed with euphemistic titles to secure 
iwnnoity from snake-bite. The first milk is sometimes 
^ worship of Raja BSmk, or Vicuk, 

the chief of serpents, is famous; and the legends of CtJed 
or ZahrS Fir deal with the control of snakes and protec¬ 
tion from snake-bite, The groat cobra (55f A'dg), in 
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shaking his head, causes the earth to quake. The snake 
is the emblem oi longevity, since it renews its Itle from 
time to time, and it is sometimes Iooke4 uptfa as an 
ancestral ghost. The black snake (cobra) is the guardian 
of cattle and of water-springs. It is believed that snakes 
can prophesy ; that they can spit fire; chat tbe; can burn 
anycbiag with their breath; and that they guard bidden 
treasure. There is a widespread belief in the snake- 
jewel, a stone, pr a silky filament which is spun by, or 
spat out by, a snake a thousand years old, on a dark night, 
when it wishes to see. This jewel is luminous. To 
obtain it a person reuse throw a bit of cow*dung upon- it. 
The jewel Is very valuable, since it gives immunity from 
all misfortune and the realiestlon of every wish, and 
since it also preserves from diowniog. This jewel is an 
antidote to snake poison.^ Chamars kill snakes. There 
Is also a belief in drsgons, and certain caves, like that of 
Kausanibbi, near Allahabad, are named after such creatures. 

Various animals axe venerated. Tbe horse, while not 
actually worshipped, is considered a lucky enim^ It is be¬ 
lieved that the marks on his legs prove that be once had 
wings. His images are used in Guga worship; and at the 
shrines and plaifcnns of certain saints and godlings images 
of horses are found. 

The donkey is sacred to SItala. Tbe belief chat he 
sees the devil when he brays is of Mohammedan origin. 

The dog is the vehicle of BhairoA, and be is conctected 
also with beliefs concerning the god of tbe dead. Tbe' 
black dog is worshipped as a/ftm, and Its grave is sometimes 
honoured. Its secretions are used to scare dernons. It is 
fed to save children from dog-bite, and from other diseases 
and sicknesses, 

Tbe cat is an object of reverence. No woman will 
strike a cat, because it is the vehicle of Sati. If a person 
kill a cat, be must beg for a time, and then go to the 
Ganges and bat be. Afterwards be must sprinkle Ganges 
water upon bis food, and give a feast to his neighbours. 

* A similar jc«vet, or atooe, is found in (he forehead of the frog 
that juopi aod catches birds. 
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Chatnars believe that a cat has power to make a i>c«on 
tempotatjly oLnd. This she does in order to steal his food. 
An instance of magic i$ found in the belief that the after- 
birth of a Cat rubbed on the eyes enables one to see in the 
dark. 

The goat is worshipped, the black goat especialiy being 
prised for sacrifice. The goaf is used also in divination. 

13oth the cow and the bull arc considered sacred. The 
five products of the cow are very efficient scarers of demons. 
A cow helps the departing spirit over the river of death. 
I he Chamars bow before the cow. Tn some parts they will 
not eat beef, although they will cal of the carcass of a cow 
that has died. The male buffalo is Sftcred to Kali. At 
Che time of purchase Cham are worship both bu/faloea and 
cattle, 

The black buck and the elephant are also worshipped, 

Jl he monkey Is worshipped in connection with the cure 
of barrenneia; and, as ilsnuman, has become a tutelary 
godling in eveiT village. 

The tiger (and the leopard and the panther likewise) 
IS worshipped, and parts of its body are used In various 
ways. Tiger's fat cures rheumatism ; Its heart and flesh 
are tonics; and its flesh is burned In the cactlcitall to 
dispel cattle disease, and In the field to ward off blight; and 
Its whiskert and claws arc of great value as charms. 
Witches can turn themselves Into figfen, and men arc 
sometimei so transformed. .A tiger without a tail la thus 
explained. A man-eating tiger obtains ponetsion of the 
soul of the person whom he eats, The tiger baa titles of 
divinity, as, Bftgbadeo and Bigheswar. 

The alligator (mgar) and the crocodile (ifuriysl) are 
held in respect and their flesh is valued. 

Jackal’s flesh is used In the practice of magic. 

Many birds are respected. The pigeon, the goose, 
the domestic fowl, the peacock, the parrot, the wagtail, 
the <juaa, and tbe " brain-fever bird are reverenced, or 
reared. The parrot Is a lucky bird to have in a house. 
Indian mothers will divide almonds between parrots and 
their small children, In order that the Utter may acquire 
the parrot’s fluency of speech. A quail is a lucky pet, 
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because he attracu misfortune to himself. If a pigeon 
builds in the roof of a house, IlMucIc will follow sad the 
place will become deserted. 

Vultures and kites are to be reckoned with, rrom a 
kite’s nest the burglar obtains the magic stick with which 
he opens locks and doors. He secures the stick in the 
following manner; While the young birds are stiU in the 
nest, he fastens an iron chain to their feet. The mother- 
bird will then go and bring a magic stick with which to 
break ibc chain and release her young. After the escape 
of the fledglings the nest is taken to a stream, and the 
sticks of which it was built are thrown, one by one, into 
the water. The stick which moves off rapidly like a snake 
in the water, is the magic wand which the tbief sought. 

The crow and the owl are unlucky birds- However, 
food is given to crows in the belief that "it will thus reach 
the pitris, or ancestors. A crow’s caw m the morning 
signifies that a visitor may be expected. 

The owl h a forebodet of evil. Still, it is dangerous to 
try CO drive it away by throwing clods at it, for it may 
pick up a clod and rub ii down to powder. In chat case 
tbe thrower will fall into a decline end finally die, pre¬ 
cisely when the clod has been reduced to dust. Both 
tbe owl and its flesh are used in magic, , 

Anu arc sacred. They arc worshipped with offerings 
of sugar, especially in May and June, and Charoars believe 
that they are able to answer prayers and grant children 
and other blessings. . ^ . . . j 

Totemism is connected with the belief in spirits; and 
tbe life, or perhaps tbe soul, of some ancestor of the group 
which bears the totem’s name was in some way associated 
with the totem. The names of totems found amongst the 
Chamars iudude those of trees, of seeds and grains, of 
birds, of animals, of individuals and of tribes.’ 


» NamM ©I fvtt: (1) Named after Icmi : ^phlkmat (dbik). 
KoallYt (pipal). Aroba (mauio), Klogotirt (nim), Nluwl^ 
ra&rKuiiSra (dale palml, flaldrt (Midi), SitpMirt 

Other eoi# are butim after the guler and the jhand frees. ^ 

(2) Named liter birda : Parlndiyi (g:eoeik), ChinyiU (geoenc), 
Hadu (goose), and Bateriya (<3uail). 
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Son)« charactemtie tabus are found in connection with 
tb€ totems. For examplei those whose gots are named 
«fcer (be gular, ripah jhand, and nim trees will not cook 
cheirfood with the wood of the particular tree that belongs 
to them. Those whose ^ot is the bher, will not ear the flesh 
ot the sheep, nor drink its milk, nor use wool blankets. 

Fetishes are common. Besides the stones of the village 
platform may he named the atone*miU» (he pestle and 
nortar, the all end btcca, the plow, the winnowing^fen, 
the (the hand hoe for cutting graia), the rdApt 

(shoemaker’s or currier’s knife), and the shoemaker’s 
Int. These all have their special uses, as illustrated in the 
customs described in the preceding chapters. Diseaie Is 
treated by the drinking of water In which a fetish stone 
has been washed. The plow is garlanded on special 
occasions. The sieve is often the first cradle of the baby. 
The halter is a feriih of Jaiawtr grooms. To insult this 
by tying a dog with it, results in s fine of five rupees.^ 
The trident Is often used ss s fetish. The rings and 
ebsins used by the hhsgat in ipirit'contro) snd the chains 
found in low-caste temples may be so considered. The 
sanichar hi the wooden beam of the plow, is 

another fetish. He eomca upon a person on certain 
days, particularly Saturday, and causes him to cast the 


e Nam«d afttr sesdi. grain and frullsi Mt^ (P«a), 
Ivi (watw-But), Outtliya (none ot mange Imk), DhaouMl 
(rice In loe bulk), MuDrlyt (s puU*). 

a Nsmid after anlmab: Bhrddl (shrer). SutriA (pig), 
ft (Jackal), Bkoitktiya (W(ato), Sberwillyi (sheep). 
AebcKhiyt bscHhlyi (call), Bardhlyl (buflabj. tod Cbhen&yt (gear). 
Otfacf rou are named after sainU, cms. piscee, diseaaai, dust, etc., 

Obai Ira (dust). KorHir^ (Isncr), Kanhsiyi( Kf iihoS). KDiyS (IClIT), 
Dftdblfl (mi Ik). aod Mukht&riyA (strength) . Thme namei have beea 
mm s widefisid amongst the Ohamics. Rose, In hit ardclei 
on (be Chanar, gjrei a number of Rajput clan names as namaa ef 
gM,’ aod Russe Inn Ills ardcie givsi a aumber ef iatercihng osoia: 

(t Mg), Chnlidanlha (laadiil iwod), Tarwiils (swprd), 
Barbaaa (plua), Miri (chillies). Chauria (a whisk), Baraivl (viip), 
Kkalahk (a hide or skin), Kotnt (kaaa or tasarsilk), aod ?ursin (the 

lorus plamV 

* Craoka. Tribv end C*sW of th* Nsf^h’Wostin* Pr^neff oeid 
OitdH, Vol. ri- p. 173, * 
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6711 eye. Such a persoQ may be delivered from (bis Kate 
by being weighed wicb grain, iron and oil on ^ Saturday. 
At the special seasons of the Dutga Puja and the Dewali 
the Chamar worships bis tools and implements. Besides 
this somewhat ladividuaJistic, general attitude ia the use 
of fetishes, where the man or family or the local group 
makes use of bis particular Implements or possessions, 
there is an emphasised personal use of the fetish for 
selfish purposes. The fetish Is chosen because it is believed 
to be the habitation of some particular spirit or power. 
Unlike an idol, the fetish is not made to resemble tbe 
spirit ; and unlike a god, the inhabiting spirit cannot 
occupy more than one object at a time. Tbe fetish 
possesses personality and will, and may have human 
characteristics. The owner believes that the’fetish may 
act by the will or force of its own proper spirit, or by the 
force of a foreign spirit entering or acting from without. 
So the fetish Is worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, talked 
with, petted, and llUtreated. Offerings are made to Iri 
The owner asks it or compels it to do his bidding. Pro* 
fessot Jevons^ remarks chat a fetiab is private property, and 
chat fetishism is antisocial and therefore anti-religious. 

Nowhere is the Chamar’s belief in spirits mote clearly 
'illustrated than in his supentitions about demons. These 
evil spirits are an object of propitiation. Their chief 
characteristic seems to be their incalculable nature which 
requires the ‘'watch out** attitude on the part of the 
masses. It is especially the malignant dead whom the 
Chamar, by all means within bis reach, propitiates. From 
the malevolent dead nothing Is (o be hoped for, but 
everything Is to be dreaded. These evil spirits are more 
feared by women and by children than by men. Offerings 
of goats, pigs, cocks, eggs, grain, liquor, milk, water, and 
many other things, are made by way of propitiation. 
Besides, these ghosts require all sorts of prepared human 
food. The ranks of these spirits are recruited from tbe 
ghosts of the dead. 

* PC the Siniy 9} Oampomim Religi9*, pp. X2fr, 
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Some $07 ch«l 0 ny spirit may wander about for twelve 
moQth$i and cbal one ia never sure about them: they 
may be tr^blesomc. If ghcsrs are still unsettled at the 
end of a year tbey become bhuts, if male, and chureb, if 
female. 

There ere many kinds of demons and their names vary 
in different parts of the country. Names which are well 
known m some areas are almost unknown in others. But 
the general characteristic of these beings and the pheno* 
mena attributed to them are in all parts of the country 
the same. 

The VttSl, otSaMl, the chief of demons, is described 
variously as wheat-coloured, white, or green. He rides on 
a green horse. He is sometimes counted as a godling. 

ThoB^Or is, in particular, the spirit of a person who has 
died a violent death, by accident, by suicide, or by capital 
punishment, or the spirit of one whose funeral ceremonies 
have not been performed. The bhut of Awadh is a 
tall, white, shining ghost who impedes men’s progress 
along the roads at night. The term " bhut” is used aUo 
in s more general and comprehensive way to denote 
malevolent spirits. 

The CKurelp or ChuraU, is greatly feared. She is the 
ghost of a woman who has died while unclean, or while 
pregnant, or in child'blrth ; or, as some say. such an one 
who has died during the Dewali featira!. She is described 
as having pendent breasts, large, projecting teeth, thick 
Irps, unkempt hair, and a black tongue, and as of dreadful 
appearance. Her feet, like those of most evil spirits, are 
turned around. Some say that she is black behind and 
white in front. She b especially malignant towards her 
own family. To lay the ghost of a woman who has died 
as described above, and, conseauently, to prevent her 
interference with the affairs of men, the body is sometimea 
boried face downwards, and some fill the grave with 
tboroa and heavy stones to keep down the ghost. Agairr, 
small round-headed oails are driven through the naiU of the 
forefingers and the two thumbs, and the gicat-tcea are 
welded together with iron rings, to prevent the gbost fram 
becoming active. The ground on which the woman died 
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ts csrefuUy scraped and (he earth lemored, aod the spot 
sown wicb mustard-seed (sarsmb), and mustaxd-seed ts 
scattered along the road to the grave» or (o the burial' 
grounds, to prevent her return home. Mustard blooms m 
the abode ol the dead, and the Churel, who will stoop to 
pick up the seeds, is delayed until dawn, aod then must 
ilee. Sometimes a skelo of thread is thrown into the 
funeral pyre, with the thought that (he ghost will be 
taken up with the unwinding of the thread and so forget 
to return to trouble her relatives. Some burn the body to 
prevent the escape of the spirit. 

Again, she appears as a beautiful young woman, 
seducing youths at night. She keeps them until they ace 
prematurely old. At other times she comes in the form 
of a beautiful gtrl in white, and leads young men away to 
sacrifice. She appears in other forms too. An old 
Chamar wizard tells of two high*casce brothers, the 
stronger of vrhooi slept in the fields at night to guard the 
crops, while the other remained at home. But the strong 
man suddenly grew weak and lean. Finally, hia brother 
asked of him the cause of this great physical decUoe. In 
reply the other said : '‘A Churel comes to me every night 
and obliges me to cohabit with her.’* Thereupon, the 
younger brother decided to guard the crops. So, taking 
a pair of shears he went to the field. That night the 
Churel came and slept with him. lo the night be cut 
her acaip-lock very stealthily and concealed ft. 

In the morning the Churel awoke a mere naked wemaD, 
and she was unable to escape. So he gave her a loin' 
cloth (dboti), took her home and kept her as his wife. 
They reared a family, and grandchildren were bom to 
them. Then, one* day, she asked her husband for her 
ebutiya. She said that sbe wished to dance because she 
had grandchildreo. At first he refused her request; but 
his friends agreed tbat, now char she had cbildrea and 
grandchildrea to think of, she would not run away. So, 
at last, he granted her petition. As soon as she bad 
obtained hercha}iya sbe disappeared. The same Cbaraar 
related how a Churel came to him one night, about ten 
o’clock, as be was watching I ((eld. He thought !( 
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WM bi9 wile, tnd uked, Who are you ?" The Churel 
Kplied, "Itm Bsba Dio's mother/* By this he knew 
thai it WM someone else, so he said, “Come alont'* 
made a place ior her in bis bed, snd rook out bis knife eo 
as to be able to c\u her cbuliya; but she discovered bis 
oesiga aod fled, Th^ Churel ii often enrolled among the 
VI age godhngs and given a pltce in the common shnne. 
All who see her ire liable to be attacked by some waiting 
disease. And those who come out at night in response to 
her call are sure to die. U the Churel be seen in tbe 
home, a heated brick or a hot iron is thrown into the 
place chat sbe frequents. She is tbua driven away. 

Another ghost, called (be Oayil^ or Vt, is the apirii of 
a man who has died lonlest or unmarried, and wbo, 
consequently, has no one competent to perform his funeral 
rites- Hia malice ii directed towards the sons of other 
folks, especially towards those of bis relatives or his citte- 
fellows. The duty of performing his funeral rites devolves 
upon those next of kin or upon his neighbours, nnd they, 
In self-protection, ace that these rites arc faithfully carried 
out.^ In the Punjab, small platforms, in which are small 
hemispherical deprctsioni, are constructed for the Gayal. 
In these milk and Ganges water are offered, and on these 
platforms lamps are lighted for him. A careful mother 
dedicates a coin to Gayal, and hangs It about her son's 
neck (0 protect him through childhood and yourb, and 
atftll be has begotten a son. 

The Pret, or Pant (fem. PfefnJ), Is the gboat of 
A deformed ox of a defective person. To this class belong 
tbe spirits of those who were crippled, or wbo lacked an 
organ or a limb. The ghmt of a child dying prematurely, 
or of a still-born child, maybe called a Paret. The follow¬ 
ing narrative shows how vague may be the conception 
of just what a Paret Is: **Oa one occasion I was with 
a Brabmar) m a field where sheaves of grain were piled 
beelde the threshing-floor. Some time after dark I noticed 
that soma of the sheaves were being thrown about; 
so I suggested to my companion that he drive away 
the animal that was causing the trouble. But he 
refused to do so. Thereupon 1 took a club and went 
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Co ijcive it away. I saw a bullock» which, as I stood 
and looked, chanKed itself into a borse. The horse 
became a cainel> and the camel became an elephant. I 
bad presence ol mind enough to call upon my Bir (a 
powerful demon) for help. The* Bir came, and when I 
knew that he bad come—by a peculiar twitching in the 
flesh of my right upper-atm—1 felt safe. The elephant in¬ 
creased in height to about thirty feet and then disappeared. 
I was taken ill with roRiiting and diarrhoea, but relief 
came after my father had made an offering to the Bir.” 
The same narrator told the following-story : During one 
season, while I was watching the fields at night, 1 slept 
under a tamarind tree. Every night an evil spirit came 
and lay down on my chest. After this had happened-a 
Quinber of times, I spoke to a Brahmao, who was sleeping 
in an adjoining Held, and to hts unde. They both laughed 
at me. So, when the evil spirit came upon me again, 1 
spoke to him, saying, * If you are able to do so, go to that 
Brahman.’ The ghost went that very night. Later, I 
beard the Brahman call out, ' Ab I Ah ! ’ I shouted to him 
five times, calling him by name (Ramapat). He was 
unable to answer immediately, but a little later be called 
out to me, saying, ‘ Did you call me five times? I heard 
you> but 1 could not speak because someone was sitting on 
my chest and holding me by the throat.’ The Brabman 
fell ill and died.” Such stories as these show bow 
completely the Chamar lives in the fearof evil spirits. The 
Pret is not always malicious. 

The Pisach is a demon resulting from a man’s vicas, 
and is in reality the spiritual embodiment of some noe, as 
the lying spirit, the thief spirit, and the like, or the 
of insanity. 

Another much dreaded demon is the Mas8n. He is 
especially ill-disposed towards children, whom he often 
changes to yellow, red, or green colour. He also causes 
rhem to waste away and die, by casting bis shadow upon 
them. He is known only by his works, and, because of bis 
invisibility. Is most dreaded. If water from the cooking of 
the food fall on the fire so as to put it out, the household 
is in terror lest the children be beset by Masan. If a 
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woman allow her chadtr co drag behind her the Maaan 
will foUow her borne. He will not disturb her, bat the 
children will pine iway, And il children are born 
they will die. After putting out a lamp with the fingers 
It is unsafe to rub them on the clothes for fear of the 
Matan. A child may be delivered from the power of the 
Masan by being weighed in salt. The Maaan it said to 
be also the ghost of a child, and that of a lov/'caste man 
(a uK, or ou-pretser). 

The female demon, Matdni, is the spirit of the burial- 
grounds. She comes out at night from the ashes of the 
funeral pyre and attacks people as they pass by. The 
Maaani is black and hideous in appearance. She is often 
raced as a sister of Skala. 

The RShhasas arc ogrea, or giants, found in trees, 
in birds, and in cisterns. Some are deformed. They 
eometimes animate dead bodies. Th^ devour human 
beings, and eat raw Aesh and carrion. They cause vomit¬ 
ing and indigestion. They carry under their finger-nails 
a deadly poison. They often assume the form of an old 
woman with long hair. When they take human form 
thflir heels are in front. Local tradition often coniiders 
them as the architects of ancient buildings now in ruins. 
Like other demons (hey are active at night, when they 
mislead travellers. They arc easily fooled, and can be 
made to disclose their secrets. They travel through the 
air, and depart with the dawn, Among the especial 
classes of rakshatas are the Dap, a gigantic, powerful, 
stupid, long-lipped cannibal; the £tr, n malignant village- 
demon of great power, who, amongst other things, brings 
disease upon cattle; and the Daw, who often lives in a 
bargat tree. The wizard in whose house the Bir lives 
cnay ask what he wishes and the demon will carry out 
his request. But the Bir may live anywhere and sthl be 
in the wisard’s powet. The wise man may summon 
him at will. The Dano often pounces upon men, espe- 
ciallyyoung men, at night. 

Another dreaded demon is the Dund (or truncated), 
the ghost of an unburled Mussulman martyr. He rides a 
horse, but bas neither head, hands, nor feet. He bas his 
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head tied on to the pommel of bis sadd^. He comes periodic 
calif, and calls out to people at nigbt; and be wbo comes 
cut-of*doon >n response to bis calls is sure to die oi to go 
insane. Frequently rumours are afloat that tbe Dund b 
about» and tbeo all people keep carefully indoors at night. 

There ate a number of demons with generic names, as 
tbe Brahmc-PuruskCt the ill-tempered ghost of a Brab* 
man ; tbe Boremdeo, a similar gbost; xhe Mfinuskyadeo', 
the spirit of a widow’s deceased husband ; and the spirit 
of a second wife’s predecessor. These spirits must be 
given plenty of attention. Tbe BAogavr is the gbost of a 
man klUed by a tiger. 

Among the fiends are the Chord^va (sometimes called 
the Monwkdfva)^ JilaiySfRaTulohifyd and MorsU. Cbor- 
deva is a birth-fiend, who comes in the form of a cat and 
worries the mothet or rears her womb; so cats are not 
allowed in the birtb-chamber. Jilaiya takes the form of a 
night-bird and sucks tbe blood of persons whose names 
it hears. So children are not called by name at night. 
If this fieod fly over tbe bead of a pregnant woman her 
child will be born a weakling. The Mareli is a bird'fiead, 
who comes and sits od a tree near a bouse where a man 
lies sick, and calls out. If anyone should throw a clod at 
hetf sbe picks it up and drops it into a tank, or pond. As 
the clod dissolves, the sick man v^astes away and dies. If 
this bird is killed on a Sunday and its body burned, after 
certain incantations have been proocunced over it. the 
ashes become a valuable love-cbarm. Any woman over 
whom I man throws these ashes will follow him. 

P^ru and are now demons of the whirlwind. 

To avoid the effects of an approaching whirlwind a person 
should repeat the charm: Phfrii ieri kdr" jl am 

within thy charmed circle, O holy Pheru). If this for¬ 
mula be repeated three times, tbe evil spirits who come 
with the whirlwind will do no harm. There are demons 
of tbe storm, of the lightning, of the' thunder, aud of 
ocher natural phenomena. 

The Dodo and tbe Havja are invoked to scare children. 
Ocher bugaboos abound, one of whom is an old man with 
a boy wbo carries off naughty children. 
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Tb« number of demons with functions end character- 
iscics Jike those described above is lesion. 

The arc fairies, most beautiful spirits, who carry 
ewe? beautiful persona. They take away the blosaoma of 
tbe gular tree at night. These are for the moat part 
creatures wbo are harmless, and wbo fall in love wirh 
human beioKS. They are visible to the pure eyes of child¬ 
hood. On the ocher bend, the Paris attack men ou moonlight 
nights, catching them by the throat, half choking them 
and knocking them down. They protect children. 

The Chainar accepts also most of the Mohammadan 
varieties of spirits, such u Jinns, //rif and Morid. 

All demons rci^uire food, preferably the blood of animals, 
and they must be propitiated; yet they have no regular 
worship add no imposing temples. 

Since demons multiply in proportion as the death 
ceremonies are neglected, everything is done to facilitate 
the passage of the spirit to the abode of the dead, to “ lay *' 
the ghost, and to bar*' its return. So the dying man is 
placed on the ground, and the mourners at the funeral 
wail to keep off evil spirits of obstruction; the body is 
carried feet foremost, and other devices are employed 
during tbe funeral ceremonies as provision against any 
possibility of the spirit's return; and here again we sec 
the significance of the funeral rites. Tbe burial*party 
bathe after the cremation or burial ceremonies axe com¬ 
pleted : on the homeward )curney they do not look 
back : on the way back they step over running water and 
throw bricks or stones over their shoulders; and when 
they reach the house, they shake out the folds of their gar- 
meats and touch stone, cow-dung, iron, fire and water; 
thea they also touch the left ear with the little finger of 
the left band, chew nim-leavBs, sit in silence to allow the 
spirit if ft has come so far to depart, and then disperse in 
silence. The chief mourner carries a lota about with bun 
until tbe funeral ceremonies are completed. 

There is a close connection between disease and 
demons, and many kinds of sickness, and often death itself, 
are attributed to demoniacal influences. This close 
association io the minds of tbe Cbamar ie emphasised by 
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Che fact chat most of the means used to scare demons, and 
as protection against evil eye, are used id the preventioD and 
cure of disease. The demons that cause disease are legion. 
Their vorship is of the crudest form. Only io time of 
calamiry, or when epidemics are rife, is much aCtenrion 
paid ro them. Long periods of health and prosperity 
result in the Defect of these godliogs and in their shrines 
falling into decay. These demon godlings, whose dis¬ 
pleasure brings disease, are more or less loc^ Of course, 
any demon may be responsible for the disease. In most 
cases of illness the demon responsible for the trouble must 
be Identified by the 5aydi)d, or devil*priest. Some diseases 
have caste names, as, for example, one form of smallpox, 
Chcm^yi. 

When an epidemic is raging, all the powerful disease 
demons and malignant godUngs are propitiated. 

The line of distinction between godlmgs and demons 
of disease is hard to draw. Many of them are known 
as forms of K&tX. The names of aspects of Kali which 
are current in some parts of the country are scarcely 
known in other areas. She has control over many forms 
of disease, among which plague is now prominent. If 
propitiated she will prevent disease, but if angry she 
will bring it upon those who have offended her. Her 
power is felt in diseases other than smallpox, although 
Sitala is sometimes considered as one of ber forms. It is 
to this dreadful Kali, in some of her aspects, that offerings 
are made when epidemics are raging. 

Man. or Mari Mil, the cholera goddess, has special 
shrines, and the Dim tree is worshipped as her abode. 
Offerings of pumpkins, cocks, male buffaloes, rams, 
he'goacs and puris are made to ber. The offered animal 
is decapitated at one blow before ber altar. Vnariyi 
Maia is worshipped in cases of cholera. The word 
“cholera** (fioiae) is sometimes personified. The dread 
disease Is often attributed to some unnamed but powerful 
demoo. In some places a new plague-goddess has appeared, 
KamthA Mils. 

^tali Miti (M&tk. Mother; Jagrani, Queen of the 
World; Mita MU, Great Mother; lagadamba, Mother 
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of tbeEarth; ICaiej«w&li, She of rhe Liver; Tharti^I, ^he 
that Loves the Coo); and PhapholewilL She of the 
Vesicle), the goddess of smallpox, lives in the nim tree. 
Her least day, which is known as Sitall ki Sapcami, is 
the seventh of the dark half of each month. No fire is 
ligl)ted then. She is also worshipped on each Monday in 
the month of June. Her worshippers are women and 
cbildicn, never men. As a household goddess she is 
called ThaibdL and she has her place behind the waterpoti, 
where she is worshipped by the house-mother with cold 
food and cold water only. She has special shrines and 
small temples, lomecimei In charge of a devil-priest, 
or of a low-caste man, a Chamar or a sweeper. There 
la one to her in the Muzaffarnagar district, where she 
Is'worshipped as U)&U Mhrl. or the Bright Mother. 
The offerings made here are cakes, iweecmeaCi, and gur. 
When children are suffering from rhe disease, water Is 
poured over her shrine* This is magic. Another shrine, 
at Rgewiliin Dehri Ddn, is visited hy large crowds. Here 
vows are made to obtain children, and children born by her 
gracious favour are brought to the shrine. Offerings are 
made in lives. There is a tkSn (shrine) of hers at 
Sikandarpur, in Bi)nor. where a mela it regularly held. 
There is a temple in Gurgacn, open ro all castes, where 
special religious fairs are held and where every Monday 
people come to worship. There la another temple at 
Jalaun. These notes Illustrate the local character of her 
places of worship, which are found all over the country, 
nearly every viUage or group of villages having such a 
place* 

SItala carries a broom and a bulcet. She sweeps men 
about when she comes, gathers them tn her winnowing- 
basket and scatters them to the winds. 

Her vehicle, the donkey, on which she rides in a stare of 
nudity, is a type of slow motion, which means that she 
takes a long rime to go away. Some say that she rides on 
a tiger. 

bhe is one of seven sisters, who are supposed to cause 
pustular diseases. One is Masanl, who plagues people 
with boils. She has ears as large as wpnowing-fans, 
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projecting teeth, a hideoua face, Urge eyes, and wide-open 
mouth. She ndes on an ass, carrying! broom mone hand, 
a pitcher in the other, and a winnowing'fan on her head. 
The offerings made to her are afterwards given to scaven* 
gets andjogis. Agudm isthe fever-goddess, who heais the 
body. SitaU’s elder sister, Chamiriyi, is the disease lo Its 
worst form. This is an interesting name. Orber castes 
make offerings to her in the form of a pig sacrificed hy a 
Cbamar. Her younger sister, Pk^lmaA, represents a mild 
form of smallpox, The other sisters are Basanti and 
l^emhatiyL 

A pecaliarity in the case of Sitala is that the 
disease is the goddess, and the eruptions are signs 
of her presence. Some say that ‘'during an attack of 
smallpox no offerings are made, and, if the epidemic has 
once seized upon the village, all worship of *ker is 
discontinued until the disease has disappeared. But, so 
long as she keeps her hands off, nothing is too good 
for the goddess.’* 

A considerable body of magic has grown up about 
the treatment of smallpox. When the dread disease is 
>bout, the ckapSii is not cooked in the usual way. When 
the loaf is half kneaded, it and the cook’s hands are dipped 
in flour before it is flattened. If this is done, blisters do 
not form when the bread is placed on the tawa to be 
cooked. Besides, this method obviates cbe sputtering 
sound, which is offensive to Sitala, and so averts her anger. 
Another valuable practice is to use simple and unusual 
methods of preparing food when smallpox is in the village 
or mahalla. So the food to be cocked is put into the pot 
all at once. Daring an outbreak of the disease, women 
worship Sitala’s shrines and pour water over them to keep 
her cool Water is poured also at the foot of the nira tree 
and at crosS'Toads. 

In Tirbut a feast toJCir Sital, or smallpox fever, is held. 
The people bathe in water drawn cbe previous night, and 
eat cooked food after worshipping her. From morning 
till noon they cover iheir bodies with mud, and throw it 
over all whom they meet. In the afternoon they go oni 
with clubs and hunt jackals, hares, and any other animals 
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that they happen to meet in the village. After they return 
they boast of tbelr valour. 

Women visitors are not sllowed to come into the sick* 
room, and while the disease is raging people will not go 
on a journey, not even on a pilgramage. Offeriogs of 
flowers, milk and Ganges water are made. For relief 
during the course of the disease seven suits of clothes, 
bound in a thread, and beteUnut, are waved over the 
patient and then cast into a well. The black dog Is 
respected and fed as a propitiation when smallpox is 
about, and sometimes a donkey, the vehicle of Sitala, is 
fed with fried gram. Gram Is also waved over the head of 
the sick child, presented at a shrine, and given to rhe 
donkey’s master. Fowls, pigs and goats are offered. A 
white cook is sometlmci waved over the patient and then 
let loose. As thunder disturbs Sitala, rhe stone mill, or 
copper plates, or cooking utensils are rattled near the 
child's ear during a storm. If the smallpox disappear 
prematurely, a relative goes at night to a tank, naked, and 
brings, In a new vessel, water from beneath t dhobi’s 
washboard. Some of the water is then poured over one of 
Sltala'i shrines, and the rest Is brought home, passed Into 
the house through the roof from behind, and then sprinkled 
on the patient. Sometimes, after six or seven days, t sick 
child Is covered with silver leaf and given raisins to eat; 
and, as the disease abates and the pox dries up, water is 
sprinkled over the body of the child. Musicians ere called 
la, and tbe child la dressed In saffron*co]oured elotbei and 
carried to one of SItala’s shrines. There a plptl tree is 
besmeared with red*lead and sprinkled with curds, and red 
rags ate tied to Ita branches. Thorns are cast in tbe 
pathway leading to tbe infested place to bar her return. 
Other elements in the treatment of the disease will be 
described under folk remedies and magic. 

When an adult bes recovered from smallpox a pig 1$ 
let loose In tbe name of Sitala, lest tbe patient have a 
relapse. Upon recovery, offerings are made, consisting of 
cocoanut, betel-nut, haldi, dub*grass and a black goat 
Smallpox must have been a most terrible scourge In tbe 
days before vaccination was Introduced. 
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Scrange and impracticable a$ il may seem, there are 
unfailing tests by which demons may be recognia^. 
They cast no shadows; they can stand almost anything 
but the smdl of burnieg lurmcric, and they always speak 
with a nasal twang. Some are deformed, while othen arc 
of special colours. There are many places where bhucs are 
likely CO be found, and where it is uosafe to venture unless 
well protected. Burial-places, cremation-grounds and all 
deserts are Infested with demons; birds such as the owl 
are possessed by evil spirits; empty houses and old rulna 
are haunted; some ancient ruins are attributed to demoni¬ 
acal activity ; the sites of old villages sue respected as in¬ 
fested with ghosts; mines and caves are abiding-places of 
demons, and evil spirits are said to be guardians of hidden 
treasure. It U because spirits frequent cross-roads and 
highways that sometimes, to get rid of disease, a stake is 
driven into the ground at the crossing of roads, and seeds 
are scattered about It, and that smallpox scabs are placed 
at toad<r08smg8 and along the highways. The village 
boundary Is a place where all sorts of demons congregate, 
so we have ChSmuM. or (Sei&avsyd), taking 

up her post to protect the village from foreigo spirits. 
Foul places are the abodes oi demons, so the Cbamar 
deans his house but leaves his yard filthy. Demoru are 
foond on the roofs of bouses. But bhurs cao never sit on 
the ground (Earth is a dcvil-scarer); hence, at low-caste 
sbrines, pegs or bricks are set up, or a bambdb is bung 
over the shrine as a resting-place for demons. A person 
wbo is going on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, beariog the 
bones of a dead man, sleeps on the ground but bangs up 
the bones, as they must not touch cbe earth. Near sbrines 
it is best (o sleep on the ground. Tbe dying , man -is 
placed on the ground, and the bride and groom sleep on 
the ground. Sweec-sinelling flowers are inf^ced by 
bbuts, and for this reason children are sometimes not 
allowed to smell them ; oor do tbe people use perfumes on 
children. Demons are very fond of milk, and so that 
must be protected by a piece of charcoal. They are never 
found in the temples of tbe gods, although they are always 
near by. 
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Spirts atdclc and enter the body through (he head, 
bait, oiourh, eye, ear, hand or loot. Some say that the 
Pret encore chrough the feet, the Deo through the head 
01 hands, but che Rhuc through the eyi or ear. So the 
feel are washed ac weddinga, and the bride is lifted oeer 
the threshold ; rhe head la shaved at puberty and ar rimei 
ol mourning; the eyelids are blackened; bracelet! and 
anklets ere worn, and many other devices are made^use 
of to oucwit demons. Opportune times for demons 
arise when one yawns, so one should ac such a time clap 
hIs hands or snap his fingcis and call out ** Nlrfcyan I " At 
rooals care should be taken in preparing food and in eating, 
and during festivals; hence the elaborate preparations in 
Che docQMCic ceremonies. The effects of spiric entry, or 
possession, are disease, barrenness, loss of favour or of 
affection, failure in business, and general misfortune. 

The times when persons are most subject to 
demoniacal possession arc a( birth, at marriage, and at 
death, che great crises in life; and, consequently, it will be 
perfectly clear that many of the ceremonies connected 
with these events have for their object the scaring of 
ghosts. Besides, women and children, as m the old 
classic days, are always subject to demomaeal influences. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to work out a system by 
which demons may be kept off, and means by which people 
may be protected from evil influences. The foUowlj^ 
devices apply to spirits in general, but they all have in 
mind evil spirits in particular. The bridegroom^ wears 
a crown and clothes of bright colours; both the bride and 
groom, are protected by wave ceremonies and many other 
devices. The foods, the grains, and che colours of various 
ceremonies are chosen for protective purposes. The tuft 
of hair furnishes a resting-place for a spirit, so sometimes 
the added precaution is taken of tying Into h a piece of 
blue-black thread or rag- Lampblack is rubbed on the 
eyelids. Ri nga a nd bracele cs arc used. C harms and amulets 
are worn. Women put nttrhhdi on their hands and feet. 
At night, when travelling, o Chamar raecllog another person 
will not speak, lc*t, his voice being heard, he draw upon 
bimseU some evil influence and his busineas come to naught. 
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An enumeration of the Tarioua devices used as 
protection against demons throws a Hood of light upoQ the 
cosmonplaoe practices and customs of the Chamar. 

Iron is potent in keeping off demoas, especiall; when 
it Is fashioned into a tool. Horseshoes are found at 
shrines, and they are nailed to the threshold to keep out 
evil spirits. Iron is found in the bed In the lying*In room ; 
the mother wears an iron ring during the days of impurity 
after childbirth ; nails are driven into bedposts, and are 
used in ‘Uaying*’ the Cburel; and he who lights the 
funeral'fire carries iron. The cooking'Vessel is turned 
upside down at night, at the right of the head of the bed 
in the lying-in room, to protect the child from demons. 
If nails are driven Into the four bedposts no evil spirit «riU 
attack him who sleeps upon the bed. 

Ocher metals are in constant use: copper in rioga, 
amulets and coins, and brass In the lota, wbicb every 
mourner carries with him until the death ceremonies are 
completed, and which is used when a person goes to per* 
form the offices of nature. Bell'metal and other mineral 
products are worn as bracelets, anklets and rings, and 
arouod tbe neck. Tinsel Is found in the crown and on 
the clothes of the bridegroom, and m tbe kaibgna. 

Marine products, such as coral and shells, are used 
as ornaments, but with a practical purpose as well. 
Kaufioih are often seen bound on the arm, or around 
tbe neck, or Jo the hair; and they are used to protect 
animals as well. 

Precious stones, while believed In, are beyond tbe reach 
of the poorer classes. Imicatlcns are in use. The cutting 
and the shaping of these is significant. Much use is made 
of beads, especially blue beads. Rosaries and the har have 
protective powers. 

Salt is a potent protection. Salt and red mustard are 
scattered around tbe patient’s head to cast out fever. 
Salt la given after sweats, to protect children from the 
Cburel. 

Incense and smoke resulting from burning certain 
things are also potent in keeping off devils. Incense is 
burned at the cbbacthi ceremony. Sometimes, when, a 
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cbilil is ill, incense is obuine<i by butninR bren, powdered 
chillis, mustird end rhe child's Isshci. While these 
ingredients sre hurnfng the lire is weved ircund the child's 
betd. In most insunces the vileness ol the smell of the 
incense is the important thing, and the worse it smells 
the better the result. Among other things that are burnt 
for similar purposes are leather, human filth, tiger's flesh, 
human hair, droppings of pigs and dogs, sulphur sod 
lobdn. CoW'dung and many itinds of filth ate used as 
devll'scarers, and the five products of the cow are most 
potent. 

Blood, especially menstrual blood, Is a potent charm 
against demoniacal influences, except those of the Chuiel. 
Traces of the use of blood are seen In the red marks made 
upon the drum in certain ceremonies and in the marriage 
ritual, where vermilion is used for the cika, and in the 
handprint on the houses. 

Water, fire, earth and ashes all find an Important 
place in social and religious rites where protection from 
evil spirits is necessary. This explains, to some extent at 
least, the ceremonial bathing in the domestic customs, the 
use of lights and of the fire-sacrifice, the magic-earth 
ceremony, and numerous other devices of i similar nature. 
Water from a tanner's well is very effective. 

Grains, pirticularlv barley, rice and urd, as well as 
mustard, are used, rarched grain is valuable. Special 
speUs are pronounced over rice. Among spices and 
vegetables turmeric >s to be especially noted ; likewise the 
betel-nut, the cocoanut, the plantain and garlic. 

Many colours are regularly used, chiefly yellow, red, 
white, blue and black. The wedding-garments are of 
red and yellow; the woman during her period of pregnancy 
uses blue-black clothes or threads; and coloured threads 
enter into the domestic ceremonies. Charcoal is put into 
milk, and lucky signs are made with it (and in red and In 
cow^ung) on doors and pota. 

Oil and ghi are used on images and in the ubtan. 
Tb^ are often mixed with red-lead. 

Feathers are used, as in the worship connected with 
Zahra Pir. A bit of peacock-feather, struck on the wall 
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above the waterpots with cow-dung, protect! the drinking- 
water from the evil e?e. 

Branche* and leaves of the dhak, the nitn, the 
bamboo, the castQr*oil plant and the tulal shrub are potent 
scarers. Grasses are also used. 

Leather, especiali; shoe-leather, is a deviUscarer; so the 
father puts bis shoe upside down at night, near the foot of 
the bed, asaprotectionforhis child. Shoe-heel! are also used. 
When the spindle of the spinning-wheel begins to " talk " 
and does not run vrell, they beat it with a shoe to drive 
out the demon who is making the trouble. When a 
person begins to scratch his nose it is believed that he will 
be attacked by some disease due to a demon. It is wise, 
therefore, to take a shoe from some person who cornea into 
the house, and rub tbc nose seven times with it as a 
preventative measure. To cure epilepsy the sufferer is 
nisde to smell an old shoe. 

Some special devices used to drive off demons include 
wave ceremonies, noises, and figures. Waving scares 
demons. This partly eaplaias the wave ceremonies men¬ 
tioned above, and accounts for flags at temples. Nim 
branches are waved to exorcise spirits. If, at the time of 
the wedding, the activity of the power of fascination is 
suspected, salt Is waved around the head of the bride and 
groom, and burned near the house-door as ■ charm. 
Certain forms of dancing may have this significance. 
Noises scare demons. This accounts for the use of loud 
and noisy music at festivals and ceremonies and In many 
practices connected with demonology. The beating of 
the tavra and the ringing of bells belong here. The clap- 
piog of one*$ hands, as noted above, has this function. 
Tn visiting an old tomb one may catch a harmless spirit 
unawares, and, as be resents being disturbed, one should 
dap one’s hands. And yet silence is maintained at special 
times, as during the measuring of the -grain. Certain 
symbols and figures are of great value. They arc found 
about the house aod on the cooking-vessels, upon the pots 
and about temples and shrines. The circle In various 
devices is found everywhere. It appears in rings, in 
kamgnas, and in other ornaments. The magic circle is 
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drsvn in connection with the Nag Fanchaml ^eatiTal. 
Xhe circle la found also in knots and In arches. Both 
the double and the single triangles and the square are 
common. The swastika is found upon doors and door*' 
posts and in many other places. This is to be seen where 
family gods are placed, and often in a shrine of Bhumaiya. 
Here it consists of two straws on a daub of eOw-dung 
plaster. It is a symbol of blessing. The miglc hand 
appears In red^ yellow and black, and in cow*du:i|;. When 
found upright on a shrine, It denotes a prayer; when 
reversed, it indicates that the prayer has been answered. 
The protecting hand may be seen on bullocks and on 
houa^t. Other references may be found in the domestic 
customs. Crossed lines are used. Various figures are used 
in conoeetion with the worship of Shaatl, and many other 
symbols are drawn for protective purposes. 

Connected with the subject of protection from demons 
U the use of caste*marks and tattooing. Some Chaoiar 
women wear on the feet, as a distinguishing cBste*mark, 
a specially shaped anklet, called d^unJ^ns. It used to 
be the custom for Chamars who were at work with 
other caBte*men, and who did not wish to conceal 
their caste, to tie around their pipe (chllam), ot 
tongues, a small leather thong. Chamar women, much 
more than other women, have themselves tattooed. This 
is done upon the breast, stomach, upper and lower arms, 
bands and feet, and upon certain parts of the face. In 
some cases this is a ceremony of initiation. These are 
the only ornaments that a Chamarl can take with her 
beyond the grave. When a Chamari dies Paimesbwar 
asks her to display the marks and signs which She ou^bt 
to possess CO show that she has lived on the earth. If she 
cannot show these tattoo marks, she will not see her 
father and mother in the next world, but will reappear as 
a bh&tnj. a pretni. or a r&kshasi. So tattooing rakes place 
about the time of the marriage ceremony. 

The origin of the use of many of these devices for 
scaring ghosts is undoubtedly In utility. Tbe medicinal 
value of certain herbs and of tbe leaves of certain trees 
explains sorhe of these practices. Other are more obscure. 
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M«iy trt the hit^ot-roiss results of insuffictent oUcrvatiofl 
aad ha?e been handed down from time ioi»emflri«i. 

Some of the devices descrbcd m devii-scarcr* •p^tix m 
Che practice of magic iJao. and in conoection with the 
belief in the evil eye. And these two Utter pbastt ji 
pricniiive belief and practice illustrate further the meihodi 
used to Control, or to defeat, the plaos of demon*. 

The materials presented so far m thi* chapter, and a 
ffood deal of material In the preceding chapters, show how 
tbofoughlf the attention of the Chamac is occupied vnth 
malevolent spirits. He has, however, a great number ot 
benevolent spirits as well, whom he enlists forproteettonaoa 
for aid against the forces of evil. The sainted dead and othbr 
spiritual beings, some of whom have attained unto some 
degree of divinity, aod the godlings occupy an important 
place in his thinking- It is difficult to draw the Imc in 
some cases and to determine whether the gbesr is a 
benevolent or a malevolent spirit. If some persoo 6 k 
under unusual or untoward circumstances, or it some 
extraordinary event transpire, a shrine is built to appease the 
spirit concerned. So, special sbrnes and platforms- are 
cofisttnily appearing. Many sadbus and other holy rnen 
are revered, and tbeli worship is carried on over a tnore 
or less wide area for a time after their death. In these 
ways countless local shrines arise, to which pilgnmaps are 
made in the expectation of matenal prosperity, relief from 
disease, or the boon of offspring. Examples of such pUces 
are two graves of Nanak Panthi gurus « Bboput (in 
Bijnor) and that of a sadhu at Jhalu (in Bi)aor). Ibe 
mves of the former are visited id tbe rainy season. At 
Bilaor two brothers, Nur-ud-dln and Shahab-ud-din, are 
rated as stints. To one batatas, aod to the other cups ol 
spirits are offered. In times of sickness these brothers are. 
worshipped, and in their names vows arc made. I bcir 
graves arc visited five times a year. At each of the first 
four visits the worshipper walks arouud the graves once, 
and on the fifth visit five rimes. _ 

Id a Chamar village, in the eastern pan of the rro- 
Vinces, there is a large beehive-shaped shrme to Hem 
JUj. The structure, which tests under a tree on tne 
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GutskirU oi che viUag<> is in a dilapidated condition. In 
front may be found a small earthen saucer with a wide in 
it, the remains of a lamp placed there as an offering. 
One day, while Hem Ri] was entertaining the people of 
the village, a woman case a magic spell upon him. 
He fell down in a fit of apoplexy and died. He was 
buried on the spot, and a mound of earth was erected to 
his memory. Here worshjp Is still carried on. 

The legend of Nat Blba also illustrates how places of 
pilgrimage arise. On one of the banks of the Ken river (s 
iQ old and ruined fort, and back from the opposite bank is 
a rocky hiU. In the old days, the Raja who owned the fort 
chaUenged a Nat (one of a tribe of wandering acrobats) to 
stretch a rope from the hill to the fort, while the river was 
in flood, and to walk on It from the hill (o the fort. The 
Nat was to receive half of the kingdom should be be sue* 
ceisful. The challenge was accepted and the performance 
begun. When the Net reached the middle of the stream 
the Rani began to feat that the Raft would lose half his 
kingdom. So she tried to get someone to cut the rope 
and so plunge the Nat to death. No one, however, was 
willing to cut the rope, because the Nat was peifoiming 
hla feat by means of magic. At last it was reported that 
the Chamar's raiftpi was a non«conductor of magic, and a 
Chamar was persuaded to cut the rope. Before he died, 
the Nat cursed the queen and the kingdom. The ruined 
fort is the fulfilment of Ms cune. The Nat was buried 
below the fort, on the river-bank. His grave is now a place 
of pilgrimage, where people make offerings for children and 
wealtTi. The Nat has become a aaini and Is called Nat 
Bibs. 

In some parts of the country a group known as the 
Five Saints {Piwh Pir) are revered. The names of the 
five arc not alwoys the same and many are found in the 
list. We have in these a grouping according to a lucky 
number, five. They are better known towards the 
Punjab. The names of the five arc, for the most part, of 
local significance, and many of them arc names of 
Mussulmans. For these five Chamers set up fi« pegs 
in their homes. Among the five arc ( 1 ) Jnrwdf, 
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who » burled at Hardwar. He is woTsbipped with oiler- 
ings of 7ery thick bread acid coarse flour. (2) Mirc« 
i$ a beadleas borseman who bas adargib atAmcoba. 
He has a brother, (3) Giar Samedin. Boib of these 
brothers ha^e shrines at BIjQor. (4) Gazi Midn, who 
died at Bahralch in 1034, in early life, is somciimes 
reckoned acnongst the five. (5) GitiSilSr {Safo MiySn, 
Bale MiySity MasUd Salar GSzi) is now the patron saint 
of the inhabitants of the British cantonments of North 
India.* 

Anotbei saint, Kalu Bir, Kaiu was a brave 

strong man of the Gajar caste. His greve is at Barba- 
pura (In Bjjnor), where he has many followers. Tradi¬ 
tion has it that he is the son of king Solomon and a 
Kahar glH, who by magic compelled the king to marry 
her. The saint has a good many followers, especially in 
the Meerut Division, many of whom are Chamats. His 
fetish Is a stick decorated with peacock feathers, and he 
U worshipped with petty offerings of food. It is said that, 
If gar and cakes are offered to bim, he will lift wagons out 
of ruts and do other similar tasks that require great 
strength. 

Burhd Bdba (Bobu) was a dwarf of the potter caste. 
Some say that he was only three feet tall, but that he was so 
lat^ of girth that bis belt would enclose twelve buffaloes. 
If he Is nor properly propitiated he will cause white leprosy 
and other terrible diseases. But he protects and serves bis 
friends. When disease Is epidemic and the cause is attrl* 
bated to Burba Baba, a potter Is summoned. Under bis 
direction the sick man's friends take clay from the 
potter’s wheel and apply it to the diseased parts. Then 
offerings are made, some of which are set apart for the 
saint, and placed before the potter. In connection with the 
preparation for the wedding Burba Baba Is worshipped. A 
visit is made to the village potter, where his wheel Is 
worshipped with offerings of grain and marked with baldl. 
Afterwards the vessels for use la the wedding are purchased 


* Ltgendt of tk^ Punjeb, Tol. I. No. V. sod aoces. 

* 8ee CbspterVin. p. 219. 
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taken home. The potter cames ro the house and 
makee a kaibgna out of a strip of new white cloth, by 
^tening in It a betel'nut, an iron rin^ and a bk of 
cunoeric. Xhii he ties on the wriit of the bride (orgroojn) 
for protection. In Burha Baba we have a good illuatra' 
non of the mixture of elements belonging to both the fear 
of the malevolent dead and reverence for the benevolent 
dead. 

Another interesting saint hBdboFarui^ (Baba Shekh 
Farid), a famous robber, One day, when be was about to 
rob and murder a fa<iir in the jungle, the saint asked him 
who of his family would go surety for him in this world 
and in the next. Farid asked his family and they all 
refused to do so, so he reformed. Baba Farid is alio known 
vSakMor Ganj, or Ctom/ from the reputed honour of 
having turned stone into sugar. He was a thrifty saint, 
who, for tho last thirty years of his life, nourished himself 
hy holding to his stomach wooden cakes and fruits 
whenever he was hungry. He had a magic bag from 
which he could get anything he wished. In the upper 
Doab, the ceremony of the first boiling of the sugar*eane 
is connected with him. Sagar*ccnc juice Is passed around, 
and then from the first of tbe gur five cakes (bheli) 
are set aside for the Five Saints, of whom they reckon 
Baha Farid as one. They are left until the work of 
making gur is completed, after which they are distributed. 
Out of the first of the gur some is parsed around also, and 
this is called faridi. Should the saints be neglected, they 
would bring a curse upon the sugar, and there would be 
no profits. 

Gcrchh NSth,^ tbe famous saint and ascetic and 
worker of miracles, is recogniaed by tbe Chamars la some 


' CrMka, 4 Rttrel end dgncitituf^l Ghsiory f9r Sorth’ 
WtittTH Provinett and Oudh, 7 . 94; alio. i4fi Tntradtutica t9t^ 
Popuit^ Rffkgifffi and Polkl^rt of t'/ortkem Indio, p. 135. 

* Oo Cortkb N4th im Tompla, Lagsndi of tko Punjab, II.. VI.. 
XVUI.. IXXIV.. XXXVllI. and Lll.; tbe article •‘KtopotUt" io 
Crocka'a rraO<«a and CasM of tka HarlK-Wtitern PravineoTond Ondh, 
Vel. 111. p. 73; BneyeiepidCa of and Vol. VI. 

pp. 928 K.; /ladioff Antiquary, Vol, VI!. p. 2d3; XXIV. p. 51. 
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areas as a sainc. He possessed a magic wand, and wooden 
sandaU that conferred wonderful powers of locomoiioov 
An; person (o whom be gave the sandals waa able to fi;. 
in some legends he is spoken of In connection with Bhim- 
S€n, one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. It is related 
that when Bhimsen lay benumbed with cold on the 
snovr*covertd mountains, Gorakh Nath restored him and 
made him king of 110,000 bills. To these two saints is 
attributed the substitution of buffaloes for human beings 
in sacrifice. Sadhus of this sect, who are called Go^kb 
Nlthis, or Gorakh Paothis, or Kinphatas, wear very large 
earrings {mudra), and have a mlolature horn or whistle 
(sifCI*) hung from their necks. This whistle is used in 
worship and in ceremonies connected with bathing and 
eating. Some of them wear rosaries made of beads of 
stone secured on pilgrimage to HinlSj, In Baluchistan. 
They practise some revolting forms of ausiericy {yoga). 
Householders of this panth, some of whom arc of low-caste 
origin, arc not admitted to holy orders. The great sanctity 
which Gorakh Nalh possessed enabled bim to do many 
wonderful things, His name is constantly mentioned in 
the legends of Sakhi Sanvir and of Gugd P*r. This 
circle of legends deserves some consideration because the 
oatnes are widely known. But as one travels to the cast 
he hears less and less about Sakbi Sarwu and Guga Pir. 
These legends iUuatcate what is in the minds of all classes 
of persons In connection with the veneraeioa of saints and 
the pilgrimages to shrines- The shrine of Sakbi Sarwat 
Sultan, at Debra Ghazi Khan, is a celebrated place. 
Since he is especially benevolent in the granting of sons, 
many viUage women in the Punjab are his followers. 
Id the Delhi territory be has shrines to which 
pilgrimages arc made, and where vows are made in 
anticipation of the boons which he is able to grant 
Attendants as well as pilgrims all sleep on tbe ground, and 
there arc no beds in tbe adjoining village, He bad a 
famous mare, Kakki. 

• See Tftople, L$Sfin<isof ttu Punjab, No*. IL, IV., VII., VIII,, 
XXI., XXII., XXXVIII., XLV, and Ull. 
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JtSjo BOshab, a gcdlmg of the under^world^ it the king 
of $nako$< He is celebrated in the legend oi Lona 
Chamarl and m those ol Guga Pir. Baahalc ss able to 
appear as a snake or as a man, and he uses snakes as the 
medium of his power; but he is under the control of 
Gugi. Snakes are called Guga’i servants. Guga is now, 
in the Punjab, the greatest of snake-kings. It is reported 
that he was found in his cradle sucking a cobra’s head. 
The saint Guga Fir, or Zakri Pir, was born a Hindu; but 
he afterwards turned Mussulman, in order that he might 
enter the interior of the earth and bring the snake kingdom 
under his control. He is well known in the western 
parts of the Provinces and in the Punjab; and be haa 
ahrines far to the east, although he is less known there 
than in the nerth-wesc. The legend* of Zahra Pir, or 
Guga Pir, is one of the moat famous in Northern India. 
He is worshipped to prevent snakc'bite and in eases where 
persons have been bitten by poisonous snakes or by 
scorpions. It Is good to listen to the story of Guga at night 
during Dewali, since the mention of hii name deters 
snakes from entering houses. When vows made to Guga 
are not fulfilled, it is believed that a snake appears in the 
house within twenty-four hours and demands the gifts 
within a certain specified time. Some of hia sUrinea are 
still famous. At one, in Multan, cures are wrought for 
blindness, barrenness and leprosy. There is a special 
festival, known as the Chhort ichhariyd) mtlS, beld 
during the rainy season in honour of Guga Pir, which is 
very popular amongst the low-caste people in the north-weac. 
This fair is named after the ehhari, or flagstaff, which la 
carried in his name. Among the things necessary for the 
worship of Guga is the " flag,” which consists of a bamboo 
twenty or thirty feet in length, surmounted by n circle of 
peacock feathers, and decorated with fans and flags and 

• Witwt, Feb. 21, IdU ; Temple, Ir/radi o/ th^ 

fim i a b , Noa. VI. and LII.; TndMH Antiquary, 1895, p. 49; 1897, p.84. 
Croeke, An tki Peptdar RtJigioH and Poiki^t 9f 

India, p. 198; Oiutn, Cattrs, Ctutans and of 

India, p. 67. rA« Ckkari XS by lh« Rev. A. CroetHwKlie. la 

Tka S.P.G. Uisaion Quatiarly Pafer (^iieapore), Ju. 1910. 
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cocoanuCB done up m doth. At ch« fairs men who are 
called “ Zahra Fir’s horses ” carry these “nags/’ The 
poles are also ^ept at home by some persons and are used 
in special sacrifices. They arc sotnetlmca carried from 
house to bouse in August and then the owners receive alms. 
The object of the mela is to do special reverence to Guga, 
and to insure thereby immunity from snake‘bite. Often at 
the foot of the ^agitaff day images of snakes are offered. 
These arc temporary images similar to those used in the Nag 
Panchami ceremonies. Besides the “flag,” Guga’s whip 
is prominent. This consists of a ring, from which hang 
five iron-chain lashes to which are attached iron discs at 
intervals. Under special drcumstances a bhagat lashes 
himself with two of these whips, one in each band. The 
other instroments of worship are a trident upon which to 
hang the “whip,” and a drum shaped like an hour-glass- 
But Guga is worshipped in the hope of securing other boobs 
besides immunity from snake*btte. He is a powerful saint 
and so is worshipped io behalf of sickly children, and for 
help in a variety of diseases, and for the removal of the 
curse of barrenness. 

Another saioc rr)ore local in fame is GopSlBdha, who was 
an Aharwar Charaar, a shoemaker for a Raja. He was very 
badly treated by the Raja, who tried to kill bim. The 
Chamat finally died from the effects of a nail which was 
driven into bis foot. He is now a protective saiiu. and 
has his shrine under a nim tree in the village. 

Still another saint of this type is Devi Baba, wbo was 
a Debar Chamar. Mis shrine consists of five chambers, 
one for one of bis sons, one tor another, one for hb ser- 
vast, one for Kalka and the central one for bimaelf. An 
iolerestlng thing about this case b that this man went to 
Bengal to learn magic. Upon his return he became 
famous by reason of the great number of evil spirits that 
he was able to bring under his own control. 

A more widely known saint is Hardatd, Harda Ldlc, or 
Bardour Lola, now reckoned as a godHng of cholera and 
of marriage. He was poisoned on suspicion of unlawful 
relarions with his older brother's wife ; but when it was 
discovered that he was innocent he was considered a 
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caaityr. is now worshipped at weddings and during 
epidemica. A day or two before a wedding the wcmcii 
go to his tbrine, worship, and invite him to be preaent at 
the ceremonies. His Image on horseback is found on 
many sb/inea. 

Still another saint of this type, Dulhi DtOy is thu 
deified spirit of a bridegroom killed by lightning during the 
wedding festivities. He receives an offering of flowers in 
February and of a goat at marriage (the women share in 
the meat of this goat). During tne wedding festivitiea he 
is worshipped in the cook-room, and oil and turmeric 
are offered to him. The ceremony is performed by the 
eldest aon. 

The leaa*noted aalnis are very numerous. 

The next order of saints ire those who have risen to 
the vague position of tutelary, or protective, godlinga. 
Amongst these may be named 5Mwss>i and 
beroei of ancient India. Bhimsen la much changed 
from what he was as the famous character of the 
Mahftbh&rata, for he is now but one of the wardens of 
the household or of the village. H(s fetish is a piece of 
iron in a stone or a tree, cr an unshapely stone covered 
with vermilion. With him there ia found lome pillar 
worship, and his giant strength is attested by some huge 
boulders in Kumaun, where bis fingerprints arc still 
pointed out. Hell worshipped on Tuesday and Saturday, 
and offerings of he*goats, hogs, docks, and cocoanuts are 
made to him. Hhishma is the childless one. Wonbip to 
him is performed in the month of February and In 
November-Deccmbcr, when lamps are sent to the bouses 
of Brahmans. The housewife sleeps on the ground, on 
a place plastered with cow-dung. Lamps with red wicks 
and fed with sesame oil are kept burning in the house. 
Into each lamp a walnut, a locus seed, and two copper 
coins are placed. Each evening during the festival the 
women prostrate themselves before the lamps and walk 
around them, They bathe each day before performing 
tbe ceremony. The bath is taken in the following 
way: Five lamps made of dough are placed, one at the 
entrance to the village, and the other four at cross-roads, 
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under a pipal tree, fa a temple to and ac a pond. 
ThU last-named one is placed on a raft made of tbe leaaei 
of sugar-cane. Gcaiu is placed undereach lamp. After 
tbe lights have gone out, the lampblack from tbe wicks is 
rubbed on Che eyes and fingers of the worshippers, and the 
toe-ualls are anointed wirh tbe oil that remains. During 
tbe period of worship one meal a day, consisting of sugar, 
sweet potatoes, ginger and other roots, is served. Flour 
is made from amaranth seed, millet and buckwheat. 
Butter is used, and only milk is drunk. 

Further removed from tbe realm of sainthood, but 
probably connected with the worship of ghosts, are the 
tutelary godllogs like Conffsh and Hanumift, both of whom 
are worshipped. Here both hero and animal worship axe 
combined. Ganesh is the godlfng of good luck. Kanu- 
man (Mah& Bir), the guardian against demoniacal 
iniluences, is represented by rude Images smeared with oil 
and red cere. He is worshipped also as a cure for barrenness. 
He can assume any form at will. Because of his faithfulness 
to Rama he is the type of all fidelity. 

The next class of godiings is those who are not, on 
the surface, connected with the belief in ghosts. However, 
these also are of human origin, and it is on this basis that 
they can be most easily understood. First, there is tbe 
preponderance of mother, or iakii, worship. The local 
village dereon-moeber is universally feared. This phase of 
spirit-worship is connected with the worship of some former 
other of XdK, the consort of ^iva, and is without doubt 
of aboriginal origin. Sitala Mata, a form of ICali, has 
already been described. Besides her-we have M&i 

and iicTi ifdi, or Man. K<tlh& and Dakkam, fairly 
common In some sections of the country, are other forms 
of Kali. In some of her shrines there are three chambers 
aud io these glass bracelets are sometimes found. Then 
there are the JungU Mothgr and the Birth Mother. This 
latter goddess exercises powers which reside in a blue 
bead, Kailas Maura, which Chamaris carry to insure easy 
delivery in their practice of midwifery. Among other 
*' Mothers” are Bhiiki M&i, tbe goddess of faroine, and 
tbe goddesses of the various crops. Hulk* ifdl is a cholera 
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Fickl«nes9i and proneneas co infHct di8ea^$> 
unless propitiated by fealty, offerings and prayers, are all 
contained in this form of belief; and very many beliere that 
Mothers have control over magical powers and over the 
secrets of nature. Dharil MUiH, or Dk&rHi MUi, the sup* 
porter or upholder, is worshipped In the morning, at plowing 
time, at sowing time, and when a cow ora buffalo Is bought. 
In the first milking after calving, and always at milking 
time, the first stream is offered to her. When medicine is 
taken a little ia poured on the ground to her. With her 
U connected the belief in the sanctity of the earth.* With 
ceremonies connected with the worship of this goddess 
women are associated, and In some instances secrecy is 
practised. She also sleeps on the fifth, seventh, ninth, 
eleventh, twenty*fint and twenty*fourrh, or on the first, 
second, fifth, seventh, tenth, iwenty*first and twenw*fourth 
of each month, so these and fifteen days of Kuer are 
sacred to her. On these days no plowing Is done. 

Another gedling of the same type is BhUmiS (seme* 
times ShUmi^ RSni) of the homestead or soil, a protector 
of the fields. As Bh&MiA R6nl she is worshipped with cakes 
and sweetmeats, which are spread upon the ground in the 
sun and then eaten by the worshipper and his family.^ 
Sometimes a shrine is erected to Bhumia when a new 
village la consecrated. His place is a domed roof or a 
platform. After harvest, at weddings, and when male 
children are born, vows have been made to Bbuona. 
Women Cake cbeir children to his shrines on Sundays. 
Sometnnei the first milk of a cow or of a buffalo Is 
offered to him and especially after milk has spoiled. 
Young bulls are released in his honour. Seldom does he 
receive animal sacrifices; his are the fruits of the soil. 
When the crop Is sown, a handful of grain is sprinkled 
over a stone, meant for his shrine, in order to protect rhe 
crop from hail, blight, and wild animals. At harvest-rime 
the firstftuiu are offered to him that he may protect the 
gamured grain from rats and Insects. 

* See ihe magic earth ” sod aimiler csremaBiee. 

* See Pirn^ab l/atts and Queriar, lU. 56. 
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BhairoA (he temble, sometimes cabled BbairiMh ot the 
Qub, or Bhairoih the Lord, is s form oi Sive. He rides 
ai black hone, is accompanied by a black dog, and is, in the 
Punjab, a godling of the homestead. He is concUiated 
by feeding a black dog to satiation. He frightens away 
death. As the protector of the fields and of cattle be 
receives offerings of meat and sweets, and at bis sbrine 
spirits are poured out and drtnkiog is indulged in. When 
ooe is very ill a vow is made to sacrifice a goat of one 
colour, and without blemish in case of recovery, lo 
fulfilling the vow, the goat Is taken by all tbe friends of the 
sick man to the shn'ne of Bbairoib, under a nim tree, just 
outside tbe town. Then tbe animal is behead 
with one stroke of a large knife, tbe head is placed 
before the image of Bhairotb, and a little liquor 
U sprinkled upon it. To the godling they say, ‘‘ If you are 
pleased, let the goat’s bead open its mouth." The 
bead always "speaks," if placed before the image witb 
sufficent promptitude. Puris are then offered, after 
which the body of tbe goat and the cakes are taken by 
the sacrificers to their home to be eaten. Tbe head of the 
goat is given to the gardener attached to tbe land where 

sbrine is located. At the house a feast is made, or if 
that be not possible, the fiesb is divided among tbe 
friends aod they take it to their homes. Bhairpit has 
ekelas, orsadhus, called bhfipcu. When a man obtains a sos, 
following a vow toBhairoib, be dedicates tbe child to tbe 
godling for a certain term of years, and places him in tbe 
charge of a bbopa. Such dedicated persons are called 
bhopas. 

Another village goddess, the godling of the viU^ 
.boundary, is Ckatnundd, a form of K&H, orte who delights 
in blood. On the outskirts of many villages there is a 
mound with some rude stooes upon it to represent her. 

There are several godlings of special interest, ifadesn,* 
the godling of wine, whom some call a demon, is greatly 
feared by the Cbamars lo the eastern parts of the 
Provinces and in Bibar. In Shahabsd, for example, 

■ CfniusRfport, Untied Pr<rvinets, l8dl, pp. 230, 221. 
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Mjidain rhe most $«rious form of oath taken amongst 
the Chamars, and a form of oath very rarely used, and 
then only when both parties involved are Chamars. They 
believe that whosoever swears falsely on this godlins wiU 
suffer most severely. In the panchayats, when one man 
challenges another's testimony, he frequently calls upon 
him to swear by Madam. Sometimes, through fear, 
men, when so challenged, withdraw their testimony. 
The challenger has always to furnish the liquor, which 
hU adversary then pours on the ground. The members 
of the panchayar are treated to drink by the challenger. 
If lickneu or calamity follow, either to the man or to his 
family, it is attributed to hii having sworn fabely. 
Chamars of Oudh hold him In great fear, but are asham^ 
(0 acknowledge him. 

a special god of the Chamars, Is worshipped 
with offerings of small pigs. Similar offerings are made 
to Jshhciyd in fulfilntent of vows when children are born. 
The pig Is sacrificed by a sweeper, wbo marks the child’s 
forehead with the blood. 

/CoU Gore X>ee." the black and white godlings. are 
worshipped daily by many Chamars. aod by many other 
loW'Caste people. They are supposed to reside in a 
corner of the house where a pice has been burled, and 
arc worshipped with offerings of food and drink. Theit 
worshippers numbered. In 1691, about 750,000. Tbelr 
origin Is connected m some way with ICali Smgb and 
Guga Pir, or with the two Mohammadan saints KUu 
and Gon, said to be buried In the Partabgarh District. 

Another localized divinity, Purhl DectU (the Oodling of 
the Eaitt Country), is worshipped at home. Once a year 
a pig, together with four yards of cloth, two loin'Clotbs, 
one nutmeg, four cloves and rice are offered to him. On 
ehe folbwing day the worshippers bathe, after which they 
cnake ao offering.of bread and give a feast lO which the 
flosb of the pig is cooked and eaten. 

• Uniiad Pravinau, IS&I. pp. 220, 221. 

* Centu Ripeit, UiHtad Prpviiiees, l$9l, p. 230. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 

Thb Chamsr attributes most events to spirit agencies, 
and, since he is always on the alert to outwit and to deleat 
these unseen powers^ he is also always watching signs 
that will indicate what Is likely to happen, and he always 
plana to do things under the most favourable conditions. 
The whole field of luck and ill-luck and of omens is 
undoubtedly related to the belief in ghosts. 

Like ocher folks the world over, the Chamai has his 
lucky and unlucky days. New cloches must not be put 
on on a Wednesday. To lend, or to borrow, on Saturday, 
Sunday or Tuesday 1$ unlucky; and it is nor wise co 
return from a journey on these days. Horses or catcJe, 
or anything pertaining to them, such as leather, ghi or 
cow-duQg, should not be bought or sold on Saturday or 
Sunday; and, If cattle should die on one of these days, 
they should be buried. The yearns plowing should be 
begun on a Tuesday, a Wednesday, a Thursday or a 
Friday, or on the first or the eleventh of the month, and 
reaping should be begun on a Thursday and finished on a 
Wednesday. Cattle should rest on the 15th or che 30ch 
of tbe month. The pressing of the sugat'cane should noc 
be begun on Saturday or Wednesday. 

Dis-d-sul Is the demon of the four quarters. He lives 
in the east on Monday and Saturday, in the north on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, in the west on Friday and Sun' 
day, in the south on Thursday. So it is not good co plow 
in those directions on these days. Tbe south is unlucky 
and the cooking-floor should not face chat way, neither 
should a person lie with his feet to the south. 
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Three and (hirreen are unlucky number^ and these 
days alter death are very inauspicious. Odd numbers are 
generaUy lucky. Five and multiples ol five, and compound 
numbers Jike four and a quarter, two and a half, and seven 
and a half, are Jucky. 

When one is starting on a journey, it is inauspicious 
to sec a jackal cross the road from the right, a crow on a 
dead tree, or a dog shake his head so as to flap his ears. 
Under such circumstances a man should return home 
at once. The same precaution should be taken if a 
person hear an ass braying, or anyone sneeze near by, or 
if he should meet a washerman, an oilman, an eunuch, a 
widow, a water*carrier with an empty pitcher, a man suffer* 
Ing from disease or infirmity, a eno’eyed man, or a man 
riding a buffalo. It is inauspicious if a brick drop out of the 
doorway, or if a cat is seen catching a rat, just as a person 
starts on an errand. 

On the other hand, It is auspicious to meet a revenue 
collector (fambarddr), a Brahman with his books, a man 
carrying a light, a sweeper with his basket full, a water' 
carrier with his pitcher full (one ought to drop a pice into 
it), or a woman carrying a male child. It is good ro have 
a jackal cross your path from the left, to hear an ass bray¬ 
ing on the left, or to meet a snake (it should be passed to 
the left and be greeted with Salaam I ”)• or a loaded 
donkey (if he be loaded with clothes, bur If loaded with 
bricks, unlucky), or lu see a calf sucking its mother. 

The following arc good omens: To hear a jackal howl- 
iog at night; to hear an owl hooting at night; to hear a 
partridge calling at night; to hesr the voice of a koel in 
the morning; to aee a monkey the first thing in the morning 
(bur do not say '* Bandar ” before you eat) ; to meet the 
mantis (he should Blvrsys be saluted when seen); to 
meet one carryiiig two full pots (dogear) above the 
other (they should be left tO the right); to see in the 
morning a crow or a black buck. A man on horseback 
riding into a 8 ugsr*csne field during sowing brings good 
luck. 

The following are ill omens; To see a pair of 
jackals in the morning; to meet a one-eyed oilman (very 
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unhiclcy; unless be laughs be should be beaten); to gee a 
cat crossiogtbe road lo cbe morning; to look oq a barren 
voman the first tbiog in the morning; to see a dog flap* 
ping his ears or shaking his bead when work ig in pro* 
gress; to sit in or to sneeze into a winnowing-fao ; sod to 
have a kite settle on }^ur house. 

To see a cat or a crow throwing water on itself is a 
good omen. If a dog howl three distinct times at night a 
robber; ig about to be committed, or trouble is imminent, 
or someone in the village will die. It is a bad sign for a 
dog with a bone in his mouth to come straight 
at a person. An owl hooting at night in a grave¬ 
yard foretells death to the passet-l^ who hears k. 
Howling dogs portend evil because the; are able to 
see evil spirits. If a spider falls upon a person it means 
that he will soon get new clothes, but the touch of a 
lizard is unfortunate. The owl, the kire and tbe cat 
are Db>ects of dread, and the two former are bird-fiends 
of tbe lyiog'in room and of childhood. Up to the time 
of tbe performance of the chhattbi, the parents will oot dr; 
tbe child's clothes out of doors; and it is a very ill omen 
indeed if an owl, a kite, or a cat come into the birth* 
chamber. If, during the day, they put a child on a bed 
oot of doors, they cover it with a sheet, end lay over this 
a piece of grass lengthwise of the body, that the shadow 
of a passing kite may not fall upoo the child and cause 
whar is known as chiiwis. If a man reach a village at 
dusk, or after nightfall, and hear a woman crying, be 
must go back home at once, or at least go as far as 
aROtber village to rest for the night and then go borne; 
or, be may sit down and smoke and go on. If a oewly 
parcbaaed horse, on seeing his owner, shakes bis bead, 
cbe bargain should be broken off; but if he paws, ic is 
s good sign. A one-eyed man coming to a party stops tbe 
merriment (he should be driven away). Persona with 
defective eyes are constitutionally vicious and cuoning 
(chaldk) and they should be avoided. A persoo who 
dreams himself dead will live long; but one who 
dreams that be is well dressed, or chat he Is going ou(, 
wiU die soon. The itching of the right palm signifies 
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wealth; of the lelt, indicates that money will be paid out. 
The twitching of the upper right eyelid lignifies good; of 
the left, ill. The indications in the twitching of the lower 
lida are the reverse of the above. The twitching of the left 
eyelid of* a woman signifies joy. Sneexing ia lucky, and 
as a man cannot die for some time afterwards, he should 
be congratulated. 

Another mystery h that which is included under the 
general term of evil eye, or fascination (Huaur). It is 
believed that there results from the look or glance of 
many persons, and it Is by no means certain by how 
many, sickness, wasting diseases in children, death, mis* 
fortune, loss, ealamity and diabolical influences generally* 
Such glances affect individuals, cattle, crops, food, 
bouses and almost every other thingof value, including 
building enterprises and handwork. The real root of the 
matter is in covetousness. Any especially beautiful or per¬ 
fect person, animal, or object is subject to fascination, and 
the influence It due to a desire ou the part of some person 
or spirit for the particular thing or guallty found In the 
object, but which is lacking in the spirit or person exercising 
the influence. One*oyed persons, those born during the 
Solono* festival, blaek*tongued individuals*, persons who 
have had no children or whose children have died, and 
those who have eaten ordure in childhood have the power 
of fascination, On the other hand, evil-looking and 
deformed persons (as those born with double thumbs or 
fingers or toes, the blind, and the lame), bald persons, 
those born during the Solonc festival, and those who 
have eaten ordure or cow*dung arc not subject to 
the influence of the evil eye. Likewise defective 
or spotted or imperfect things are not subject to this 
influence. 


* The 9olono, held la August, Is connected wUh the worship of 
Rajs Baihsk, Tf is noi s msla bui s demcitlc feidrsl. Itli at this 
tins that r«mieei]l Is made aud offered with ghi in (he hoinr>rire. 
There is s feast s( this dree. Only those who worship Rajs Bishsk 
reaks the vermicsTli, and It ii reads but ones a ystr. 

* Blsek'ieafusd Individuals sceo to be those with pigmented 
tongues, those wLoee abuse and prophesies always come me. 
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Fascfiuti&n is a potent poweii aod since do oae ever 
knows just who many exercise tJris power, U bebons 
most people to do everything in cbeit power to avdd k. 
The power Is exercised through a petson's eyes. The 
explanation is that evil spirits are always on the look*out 
{or opportunities to exercise their uatcward powers, and 
chat they oicen take their cue irom the way in which 
people look at persons or things. The belief, then, is 
explained by reference to the world of unseen spirits. 
So, nearly, if not quite all, of the devices which are 
effective in scaring ghosts are poteoc in this field also. 
Such means as are used have for rheir purpose the 
catching of, or the diverting of, the evil glance befoMiC 
actually rests upon the object for which protection ^ 
sought. Movable property is marked with black spots; 
charcoal is placed in the basket of food that is sent to chs 
field! an earthen pot Is blackened and placed In the thatch, 
or carelessly left in the courtyard, or hung on a pirie la 
the field; and sometimes bits of blackened rags are stuck 
into the mud'wall while It Is in process of construction. 
Blemishes are left in things of value, and other devices 
are used to elicit the feeling of disappointment or of 
disgust in the minds of chose who might otherwise look 
upon them with favour or satisfaction. So, a bit of food 
chat has been bitten into is sometimes put into the 
basket of provtsfoos that Is sent to the field; and tbe bead 
of an animal is set on a stick in the crops. Houses 
are protected by putting an old shoe, heel upwards, in the 
thatch; by driving nails into the doorposts aod the 
tbresholdi and by fasteniug horseshoes in tbe tbreshold; 
by banging up a huya's nest (Indian wcavec-blcd) ; by 
fastening a hedgehog’s skin or poccupioe's quills in tbe 
doorway; by making marks of various kinds on bouse* 
walls; by drawing a picture of a churel In a conspicuous 
place, especlaUy on a good bouse; and by throwing 
mustard-seeds into tbe fire. Horses and ponies are 
protected by beads hung around their necks and by leather 
covered with gold leaf, shaped as a single or a double 
triangle. Grooms often weave into the horse’s tail a 
dashing-coloured string or rag, often with % kHuri and 
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two (riacsles gf broad clolb, ooe red and the other bUclc 
(MUncd mco itj and $oiactJin« blue-blaclc thread* are 
tied awund the leHcckfl. Often, when a horse it caring 
ft- duatcT It thrown over hia withers- Cattle are often 
protected a bit of riutle-shcll or akuU' and »n icon 
W around the neck wUb catgut. Kauriarb and blue 

knots and I* then hung around the animal’a neck, Some- 
such articles are tied around the base of the hornt 

'* ««ci>«d to protect children, 
binco a glance which results in complete aamfaciion to 

eo create disgust by making ugly and lepulaive objecfi 
m«t coflapicloua on attractive persons. ;i]ack, as tbe 
colour of rnournmg, II not attractive, so it is used. Lamo- 
black II rubbed on the eyelids and the forehead; the face 

In filrhv blackened. Sometimes a child is dressed 

In filthy clothes, or is left unwashed for years, or oppro- 
^ioui names are used, to create the attitude of disgust. 
Thus a mother who h« lost a child by imsllpox mhII 
name her next child K&riyi (he of the dunjhlll) 
Again, the mother will attempt to save her child* from 

fh« 1’^"' f indicate 

that he is of very Tittle value. So children receive 

Ind^lufaJrM fl sheila), 

and Mimgta (begged, a mere gift). Further, naoita of 

devilicamrs are given to children, and those inclodo the 

names of godlmgs and saints. Deceit is practised hv 

itsTower* 

Some devices to counteract the apparent effects of the 
evil eye are interesting. Most infantile troubles are 
attributed to the evil eye. If a baby (or a calf) Is reeden 
and its food, relief is obrained by grinding 

three red chllhs and waving them over the sufferer three 
times, and by then throwing tbe offering into the fire. 
Another effective remedy for infantile troubles is tbe 
followtng: Take bran, powdered chillis, salt, mustard and 
theeyelttbesof the child; wave them seven time* atouod the 
chjia and throw the whole collection into the fire, The 
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btd smell that arise* eicnilies To protect i child 

who has been carried on * visit to another village, seven 
lltUc stones ahould be waved each seven times awiund the 
child’s bead and thrown in seven directions betore the 

child is brought into its own home. 

Many devices, such as jewels, glass beads (especially 
Blue ones), mirrors, and other bright objects, amulets, 
charms, Howers, and lurtlcsheils are worn. Blue tattoo 
marks, especially between the eyes or ever the eyebrows, 
areeWeciive protectors; and car and n«c borings are 
reiotted to, and, in case ol a long-wished-for son, these 
are made soon after he is born. 

Instances Uhe the following Illustrate how prominent 
the belief In faiclnstlon is; A Chamar woman, whose 
child was stillborn, thinking that her misfortune was due 
to the influence of the evH eye. wrapped .up i piece of 
. cloth, used at her confinement, with two leaves of betel, 
some cloves and a piece of caator-oll plant, and threw it 
down a well, This was dene, probably, under the advice 
of a witard. Similar ankle* are sometimes buried at 

crosa>roads. . . , i 

The use of lampblack by women ii gracious, since the 
one who puts it on her eyes cannot cast the evil eye. 

Regular charms against the evil eye, called the natar 
bonti, may be bought in the baaaars. 

The description of the means employed to avert the evil 
eye could be much extended, but a reference to the 
enumerations under tbe topic of devil-scarcrt wiU luflice. 

The cult of the mysterious occupies a large place with 
the Cbamar. Magic, which has the spint-world for its 
background, has to do with the control of life and 
destiny. Tbe piimiiive man makes no cleat connection 
between cause end effect, but aasociates together all 
sorts of things which to the modem man are unrelated. 
And, since the cult of magic grows out of confused 
notions regarding the cause and sequence of phenomena, 
primitive peoples seek CO accompllsb ends by means that 
civilization recognizes at wholly Inadequate, There can 
be DO successful art of witchcraft, however, until the 
possible are dietlnguished from tbe Irnpossible means, chat 
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rs, uncU the magicUn has a dearer notion of which 
sequences are possibie than hts clients have. Magk may 
be direered to public or to private ends. It is collective 
and ceremonial as well as individual and secret. The 
former is* usually for the public weal, and is socially 
approved; the latter is almost always for nefarious ends, 
and te more often tabu. It is witchcraft. "The occult is 
marked by divergence in trend and belief from the recog* 
niaed standards and achievements of human thought.'*^ 
Magic may be classified as sympathetic and imitative. The 
latter, which is slso called symbolic magic, is based upon 
real or supposed resemblances between things. The former 
is based upon material connection between objects, and 
proceeds upon the conviction that, whatever Is done to 
any part or possession of a man, is done to him. Probably 
four*fifths of mankind believe in sympathetic magic. 

Magic,in all Its primary eiemenrs, is found In the practices 
and beRefs of the Chamar, who, in the nefarious branches 
of magic, commonly called the black art, bears an unsavory 
reputation. In the following pages private and public 
magic will be discussed in turn, taking first the sympa¬ 
thetic and then the symbolic phases of each branch of 
the subject. 

There la, first of all, the belief (hat objects which have 
once been in contact with each other are atilt effecrively 
related, even though they may be separated, and that, 
Whatever may be done to one of the objects, similerly 
affects the other. Thus, control may be obtained over 
a person by getting posaession of his nail-parings, his hair, 
his blood, his saliva, or something connected with blm.^ 
For this reason the cord and placenta are disposed of 
so carefully after parturition. Another illustration Is that 
where a Chamar woman, who hid lost her children one 
byone in infancy,'came aecretly to the’healthy children 
of a Chriatian and nursed them, that bez weakness might 
be transferred to them, and that she might get pcssesafoo of 
the power that would result in healthy children. Another 

* }sstrsw, Fad an4 FabU Fayehol^fy, p. 8. 

* 9u«b practices sreairsMtsIwaya under (he direction of a nugicisa. 
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Chatnari, whose children were elJ girls and who was 
enxloua for a son, took some of the blood of her confine* 
meor and sprinkled It upon the clothes of a boy. In tbi^ 
connection other examples of magic which has tor its 
purpose the obtaining of offspring may be non«fl. 
A childless woman will surreptitiously cut a corner from 
the chadar of a mother who has a large family; or she 
will steal the clothes of a child belonging to a large 
family. For ibe same end little children are sometimes 
fed by barren women. Another illustracicn of sympathetic 
magic is that where the pipal tree ia worshipped with the 
hope of obtaining offspring. Colton thread, made by a 
virgin, is taken by a barren woman lo a pipal tree. There 
she offers batasas, water and flowers, and then walka 
around the iree seven times, winding the thread about the 
tree as she goes. The offerings, together with the thnad 
that remains, are then left at the foot of the tree. The 
woman then prays, and makes a vow that if children are 
given to her she will hang a flag in the top of the tree. 
In this ceremony material connection is secured with an 
object (the tree) which is full of vitality. The use of 
mango-leaves, betel-nuts, walnuts, almonds, cocoa nuts, 
and plantains In ceremonies related to fertility ia because 
these are all products of fruitful trees. Monkeys, ants, 
the black buck, nnd the peacock are worshipped, probably 
because they are so prolific. Rags of clothing are tied on 
trees, nails are driven into trees, and pins are thrown Into 
welU, in order to get into ceremonial connection with the 
spirits identified with these respective objects, and thus to 
be assured of the benefits which they are able to bestow. 
When an elephant puses through a village, its footprints 
are touched, especially by cbildreo, id order that they may 
secure cbe benefits of Its great strength, and elephant 
hairs ate worn that a person may be able to overcome the 
power of fascination. 

Various things are eaten with definite purposes in view. 
Crow's tcogue la given to children to Insure long life or 
to help them to talk. A weak child,* or one subject to 
pneumoma, is given small bits of tiger’s flesh to eat. The 
heart and liver of the Indian badger are eaten to scare away 
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demons, because the tnimtl digs into graves and feeds 
upon the dead. The eyes of an owl are eaten for tbe 
gift of wisdom and that a person may be able co see m the 
dark.‘ 

In carrying out the same practice of sympathetic magic 
certain things aie worn. Amongst these may be men¬ 
tioned the flesh of the tiger (and that of the leopard and 
panther), the claws of the badger, the horn of the jackal, 
bear's hairs, and those taken fcoiD t hone’s tail. ]§esides 
these the long betel-nuc is used ; and articles such as 
ihellt, turtle bone, boar’s tusks and teeth, snake bones, 
the leather of an old shoe, turquoise and knotted threads 
are worn, and rings made of a combination of metals are 
used. In many instances some of these articles form 
part of the contents of a charm or amulet. Immedi' 
ately after birth, parents often hang about the neck of 
their child an amulet, containing, amongst ether things, 
tiger’s whiskers. In amulets many articles used as devil- 
scarers may be found. Another class of oblects which are 
considered as possessing powers in themselves, and as con* 
ferring good luck upon their posseisers, are called talismans. 
Both rhe amulet and the taliaman may be combined in e 
charm. Bags made of leather or of black cloth, or tmall 
cases of metal (silver, copper or brass) are hung around 
the neck or fastened on the arm. In them are found an 
odd variety of articles chosen because of their magical 
significance, and there may be besides, In the charm, a bit 
of paper upon which is drawn a square fepresentiog a 
small seat with the figure of some godling, as Hanuman-; 
or, upon the paper may be written some mantra; or some 
myatic or some clear symbol or impression may be 
drawn upon the paper. The cases and bags are usually of 
some simple geometric shape. A characteristic amulet 
contains pictures of the godllnga Mahabir and Bairang, a 
bit of paper witb a mantra written upon it, two and a 
half grains of rice, two and a half grains of urd, two and 
a bail grains of barley, two and a half cloves, and a 
bit of a parasite (omor be!). (Some say that Cbamars 


* See uadar foie re^oedlee. 
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wbo eat beef may not wear such amulets.) Poucbea 
made of leather and consistlnR of two parts, in which 
are put chillis, mustard seed, salt, husks of barler, charcoal 
and haldl, are hung around the necks oi cattle to 
protect them from the evil eye. An Interesting charm Is 
(hat which the second wife wears about her neck> a litrle 
metal smulei upon which is scratched a representation of 
tbe first wife. 'This Is called the Saut S^l, or Saukan 
Maui9. All the marriage presents made to the second 
wife must be offered first to this charm. When she pun 
on fresh clothes or jewelry, she touches them first with 
tbe image as a sign they have been offered to the spirit of 
her predecessor. If this Is not done, it Is believed that the 
offended spirit of the first wife will bring disease or death. 
If the second wife, or the husband, die soon after the 
marriage, the death is attributed to the first wife, who has 
not been suitably propitiated. 

The use of magic for nefarious or ulterior ends, both 
in tbe making of love*charms and in working Injury to 
others, la common. In almost all cates these devices are 
used under the advice and with the help of a wlceb or 
wleard. Since owl’s flesh makes a person B fool, wives 
often give it to their husbsnds. In order that flirtations 
with other men may be carried on without arousing 
suspicion. Charms are repeated over mustard seeds, which 
are then placed In the path where the person towards 
whom the incantation Is directed will walk. II be step 
over the seeds he will be sure to be under the spell of the 
one who employed the wizard- Thread is often used 
instead of mustard seed. At ocher times a knotted thread 
or the charm is buried at the door of the person to be 
brought under tbe lore*speU. If be or she step over the 
buried object the charm will be successful. Occasionally 
the person who wishes to bring another under his power 
wears a specially prepared charm on his arm. 

The following procedure is a good illustration of tbe 
use of symbolic magic: At nlgbr a person goes to the 
Ganges, strips off his clothes, and proceeds to cook rice m a 
skull. While the rice Is being prepared evil spirits gather 
a^ut It: consequently a good deal of courage is required on 
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rha part of the one who is carrying out the magic rites. He 
must refuse Co listen to noises or to be frighrened. When 
the rice i$ done, he must go with a rush and throw it 
against a tree. The rice which adheres to the tree and 
chat which falls to the ground are collected separately. 
The tke which stuck to ilic tree becomes a potent love- 
charm upon anyone to whom it may be given to eat (of 
course, secretly). That which fell upon the ground may 
be used to break the charm, or as a means of working evil 
upon the one to whom it is given. 

A darker chapter Is opened when we come to the 
magic which is used for iojurlcus or destructive purposes. 
No doubt, before the strict baud of the present Govern¬ 
ment was laid upon violent actions, magic had some 
gruesome tales to tell There is now no trace of the 
old custom (symbolic magic) according to which a barren 
woman, or one who had lost a child, caused the child of 
someone else to be murdered, bathed In its blood, or 
drank it, that she might bring the spirit of the murdered 
child into her own womb. Envious women will take 
ashes from the hurning-ghac and cast them over children, 
believing that the children will waste away under the spell 
of Masani. Thieves throw such ashes over houses, to 
cause the inmates to sleep soundly during the burglary. 
Injury is done to a man by doing to his shadow what the 
person wishes to do to the man himself. In order to kill 
an enemy, a man will divide a pumpkin, a cucumber, or a 
lemon, believing that the enemy will thus be made to 
suffer. Of course, these devices are carried out by means 
of spells and incantationa and through the agency of spirits 
under a wltard's control. Another nefarious practice Is to 
place a goat's bead and Hver and a knife In an earthen pot, 
pronounce a formula over it, and send It to an enemy’s 
bouse. When the pot falls upon the roof blood will gush 
from the mouth of the victim and be will die. By means 
of charms, an earthen pot (hdAd<),m which certain things 
and a lamp are placed, la sent to a man who Is to be 
murdered. The pot flies through the air, falls upon the 
place where the victim Is, and kills him. Caxe must be 
taken, before the pot Is set in motion, that a sacrifice 
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be offered for each stream that must be itaased over, 
otherwise the pot will fall into one of the streams 
and the magic will fail. Some make an imsM of the 
enemy out of flour and place It with a four*wiclted lamp 
on a tray. Before this a fjre*sacrifice is performed and 
vows are made. Still others drive knives or needles Into 
an image, and cast it into a tank or a stream or bury it. 
And some cut the throat of an image or put out its eyet. 
All of these devices ate for ulterior ends. Sometimes a 
disease-godling is sent to prostrate an enemy with dysentery 
or soma other serious malady. For example, a Chamtr 
was sleeping in his bed which was sec up over the crops 
in afield. In the night he saw Bhawini (a woman, a 
davi) coming towards him. The man rook her to be hfs 
master's wife, so he stood up, saluted her, and asked her 
why she had come. She did not make answer, and tho 
man got frightened. When he started to get down she 
seised him by his private parts and injured him very 
seriously. A w«srd was called in, who brought the man 
around by means of magic. The goddess had been sent 
by an enemy. In curing the disease tbe wise man used 
(be following ebann addressed (o Mari: "I call upon tbe 
same of Marl. 0 Marl, be thou my deliverer. Tbe 
dead of yesterday, fallen into the depths, Mari goes to 
unearth. May the birds (e.g. Bits) of the different 
countries be enchanted, but die wells be unaffecced by 
magic (e.r.. May the women as they come to the welite 
be brought under the spell, hut not the welb). May 
those who sit in order (t.i. in the feast or in tbe festival) 
he brought under the spell. May thine eyes be brought 
under the power (of my) enchantment. Let me see thy 
magic power and the strength of thy spells (s.g., O Mari, 
exert thy powers in my behalf).”* 

To bring death upon a peraon, a man will give an owl 
liquor to drink, and for forty consecutive nights will pro- 

' Ucrl, tacri (KciniiTwA, Uari hc4 tahM. 

fiSn murdi f9% pilii, M9 tX wAAdfav i«v. 

Dti dtt cJiiryA Sueili na pKa*u4. 

Urt notm. 

Dtkkvn teri rsAvr, rer« msnler hi ioJu}i. 
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06unc« his enemy's name Co che bird. H the owl bae 
been kept so carefully chat iC has heard no ocher name 
duriog the whole period* the magic will be succeuful. 
The name is an integral pare of a person, and, rherefore, 
Co know a man’s name is often to pur him tnro a wizard’s 
.power. In such cases the magic is performed upon the 
name " of an enemy. The epirit or godling by whom (be 
spell is being case must noc epeilc to anyone while on fes 
mission. To escape the danger of the black arc, chtldrert 
frequently receive two names, one of which is kept secret. 

Resides che belief in Che power of magic spells, past* 
words, and names uttered by the authorized persons in 
che prescribed manner, there is a magical significance 
given CO cerrain tabus. The wife may not use her 
husband’s name, nor the name of her father^indaw 
(often), nor that of her mocher*in*law. The wife of a 
younger brother may noc use the names of her husband’s 
older brothers, nor touch them, nor speak nor appear 
before them unveiled. But conditions are such that it is 
impossIMe strictly to observe these rules regarding che use 
of che chsdar. §ome persons may have neither doors nor 
door«easi^a. To erect these would mean a death in che 
family. To avoid thia calamity, if they desire a door 
they build it while the dead body of an old man lies In the 
bouse. Cerrain foods are tahu on penalty of snske^bite; 
and the wizard may forbid certain foods to cortain persons. 
Some may noc wear black bracelets. Others may not 
sow pumpkio or gourd seeds; srill ochers rnay noc 
oar washed dal. Some must live in chafifart (a thatched* 
roof hut): others will neither make rope nor string charpais 
in the month of July. (This tabu is evidently connected 
with the prevention of snake*blce.) 

Public magic is mostly communal and for ends accept¬ 
able to tbe community. It Is largely of the symbolic or 
imitacive type, although there are same elements of 
sympathetic magic involved. Rain is essential to the 
securing of the harvest, and two sorts of devices are 
employed co secure rain. One is directed against the 
magic of the Banias, who try to prevent rain; and che 
other alms to secure rain. When clouds are overhead, 
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Banias and shopkeepers fill their Iamp*saiicers (ehirags) 
with liquid ghi. Ghi is one of the products of the cow, 
and so tends to scare awa^ the etorn-demons. 

To bring rain A plow is hung in a well» Sometimes 
a chapatl and a new earthen pot filled with water are 
placed upon five cloda in a field. If the water in the pot 
causes the bread to mould, rain will fall. Rice and 
sugar are placed where four roads meet^ and sometimes 
the road'crossing is defiled. A number of women take 
a four>year*old girl into a courtyard of a mahalla; there 
the women sing, dress her in new clothes, and ask, " Will 
it raln?^’ She answers, '‘Yes^’; and they ask, ‘"When?” 
Ten or twelve boys go from house to house, lie in mud 
and repeat the verse: "The time for rain has come; let 
the rain fall/' As they go they take up a collection, with 
which ghi. sugar, flour and vegetables are purchased and 
cooked near a tank. The food is offered to Brahmans, to 
the cow and to Zndra, and then eaten. An elaboration 
of this device is as follows: 

When theiafns are delayed an interesting ceremony 
is performed. The feces of ten or twelve boys In the 
village, or mahalla, are blickened. Every boy takes a 
stick in each lund, and then visits every home >n the 
place. Ac each bouse they call for water, which they 
throw on the ground, and then they proceed to wallow In 
it. They beg also, and, as they go from place to place, 
they strike their sticks together, crying: 

*' Heavy ihowere will fall la front of your bouie: 

It will rtlA : i>ie goSdaa will s«nd rain ; 

Tb« paddy shall bs wwo; 

Tb*e1J men shall driok (be water of the bcdled rice, 

And the young man shall bava rlca to es(. 

Of the proceeds of the begging, grain and flour, the 
former is ground and then mixed with the latter. The 
boys then repair to a tank, or a river-bank, where a space 
is cleared and a fire lighted. The fire is removed, and 
dhak-leaves all spread, upon which the cakes made from 
the flour are laid. The cakes are then covered with dbsk- 
laaves, and fire Is laid over the whole, and the cakes 
are well baked. They ars then offered to Indra and eaten. 
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In tbi$ we b&ve the imitation of the black ramclcuda, and 
the fiction of floods of water combined with the worship 
of India, the thuoderer, who defeats the demons and 
liberates tbe water. This is a dramatisation of rhe storm. 
A person should not rush out of the house bareheaded 
during a shower, unless he wishes the rain to cease. 
Rain may he driven off by the following device: Take a 
pint and a Quarter of rainwater, put It into an earthen 
pitcher (ghare) and bury it in the ground st a spot where 
a roof'Spout discharges/ 

To prevent a hailaiotm a cawa or a sieve (lup) It 
funded with a bamboo. In this we have the use of 
powerful means to frighten away devils. The demon la 
opposed by iron, by black colour and by noise, or by rhe 
sieve'fetish. Probably tbe sound satisfies him that hail 
bas already fallen. Sometimes over urd kl dil a magician 
repeats mantras and then throws It on the halittonea. In 
this way the sterm Is confined to a single field. The 
village recompenses the owner of the field. 

There are numerous practices connected with sowing, 
seedtime and harvest. During the sowing of bd)ri 
(a species of millet: it is par excilUna$ the ^'food*' of the 
poorer classes) or juv/ir a reguesc for fire should nor be 
granted, for, if coal is given, the blades will be eaten by 
worms and so will turn black as soon as they spring up. 
At the sowing of the sugSNcane, the person who proposes 
to sow calb hia labourers, or friends who are going to help 
him, aiying, Come, 1 am going co sow sugarcane.*’ 
Choosing a boy who has not been married, and whom they 
call "the bridegroom,” they dress him in fine clothes and sec 
him on the boundary of the field. No one would enter the 
field with his ahoei on. They take one cake of gur with 
them, which they offer in the name of Bblmsen. They rub 
some on the plow, and the remainder they distribute 
amongst themselves. Bbimaen, thus propitiated, is sure 
to protect their crops. They then begin to sow. A boy 
b chosco to follow the sower and cast any stray joints 
into tbe furrow. He is called ” the crow." Tbe sower 

’ Ptmjab Nottt oniQutrif^, III. p. 115. 
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dare not look back. While this ceremony is being carried 
out in the field, the women at home are preparing a apeciil 
dinner. Wheo the food is ready> they draw marks on 
eacb side of the door with cow‘dung. to imitate a tall, 
abundant harvest, and then take the dinner ro rbe field 
for the workers. For the feast of the sugat-cane planting 
only such foods are cooked as will properly mix, for 
example, khir and karhi. A dinner of kkiehfi would be 
inauspicious, for the dal and rice remain separate, 
and the sugar*cane would come up scattering, and the 
harvest would be light. Before the sowing of wheat five 
small earthen pots are filled with the grain, placed upon 
the ground and trodder^ down. Sometimes men throw 
a licue grain in the direction of the Ganges, or they bury 
a fistful of grain in each of five places on one side of the 
field. Before each of these places five men face the 
Ganges. After the sowing is cempieted a feast is held 
and a fiie*sscrifice is offered before a plow. The owner 
of Che field must not be hungry at the time of the sowing; 
he must do his sowing after a full meal. To get rid of 
weeds that arc persistent, bury in the field the placeota 
from the first calving of a cow. 

Before the cutting of the grain, offerings of iirstfruits 
are made to various godlings. BhairoiU receives such 
offerings at the Holi in the house-worship. Sometimes 
a little grain is left standing in the harveat*field. After a 
short rest the reapers attack this last bit, tear it up and 
throw it into the air amidst shouts of victory to their 
local godlings. Sometimes this last bit of standing grain 
is left uncut for the spirit of the field. At other times 
it Is attacked by women, cur, mixed with other grains, 
taken home and boiled. > This preparation is then passed 
around and eaten. Often some cash from the first sales 
of the grain are brought by the Chamar to‘the landlord, 
and ir 1$ believed that the Chamar brings luck with the 
money. 

Ar the be^nnlng of the sugar<ane harvest what Is 
known as the Gay6s is celebrated The harvesters, going 
into the fields, bind a few stalks of the cane together at 
the top. On the ground, beneath the knot, a small pot 
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is placed. This vessel is quickl7 billed with wacer, that 
the 78t beneath the cane-press may be abundantly filled 
with sap. A fire*8acnfice is then performed, and the 
workmen go around the held one» three or five times. 
After this they break off and bring home Some of the 
sugar-cane. These firsr stalks are offered on an altar, 
called or they are placed on a cot together with an 

axe, a shovel and a sickle, and over these a piece of new 
cloth is thrown. A firc*sacrifice follows. Then women 
come and sing the praises of the godlingt. The cane is 
then cut into pieces and distributed. The first stalks are 
cut by the man who it Co collect the juice for boiling, 
While the ceremonies are going on in the fields the women 
at home are busy cooking rice and urd for a feast. On the 
walla of the bouse a figure is drawn, and a fire is lighted, 
and a basket Is waved over it, while the worshippers repeat t 
V^h ^dfdysn, bdth ^firiyen ; ehol chkam h4 kh4t 
men maith k&fuiH; chkit ATJrdydn.” Some of the 
food is then eaten and some is distributed to be^ara and 
friertds. The few stalks that were bound together at the 
beginning of the harvest will not be cut until all che rest 
of the field has been harvested. At other times the first 
few stalks that are cut are taken home and crushed, and 
some of the juice is offered to Chamunda, some Is poured 
out on the ground, and then the remainder is boiled down. 
The gur thus made is distributed amongst the men, and 
some ia given to their sisters and daughters. 

At the beginning of the cotton harvest, an especially 
large stalk ia chosen, and balls of cotton are fastened to it. 
When women begin to pick the cotton, they go round 
the field eating milk-rice, the first mouthful of which th^ 
spit out on the field towards the west. The first that is 
picked la exchanged at the village shop for its weight in 
salt, which is prayed over and then kept in the bouse until 
the picking is over.^ At other times a fire-sacrifice is 
performed in the middle of the field, and womco eat rice 
(here. When they come home they throw a little of th 
eottoo on the thatch. 


■ Rtfiort, of Pvtiiob, lB8i, p. 119. 
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The tbr«»h:nE raeasur^iiB of (he gmnis important. 
Tbe meo go to the (hreshing-floor carrying articles for 
worship such as miJk, ghi, turmeric^ boiled wheat and a 
variety of grains. The threshIng'Stake is washed. Boiled 
wheat is scattered about in the hope that the bhut will be 
content with that, and that he wlli Aocrequire any of the new 
grain. Before winnowing the grain, two double handfuia 
are taken out and one is given to a Brahman, the other to 
Bhafroili. This is done to keep away demons. Then five 
baskets of tbe threshed wheat are winnowe<^ and the chaff 
and the wheat are measured separately. If the baskets 
turn out full, or if there is an excess, it is considered 
auspicious. If tbe measure be short, snother place is chosen 
for (he winnowing. The winnowing follows. Then the 

I rain Is heaped up in one place and a khurpa. a broom, 
ijb«grass, and ccw'dung are brought for a ceremony, and 
an incantation is repeated. When the winnowed grain 
is he.iped upon the ihreshlng‘floor an incantation is pro* 
nounced: 

" Lord Ood of the eorn*h<ap, giva a hundr«d hltMlngi. 
Cem*C»d sod Lord, sultiply a theuiandiold. 

Ood, five ui yreiperity incur affaire.*’* 

Every night the grain (hat has been winnowed during 
the dsy it measured, the company keeping perfectly quiet. 
The number of baskets Is recorded by knots or by grains. 
Spirits steal the grain that is not measured, The first 
scale*par) of grain fs taken home, and part of It fl given to 
Brahmans and gurus, and the remainder is made into bread 
and disrributed along with sugar. 

In the grain*bin, which has a hole in (he side near tbe 
hottom for taking ou( the grain, a sun symbol, for procec* 
tion, Coaslsting of a circle with covered radii, ia sometimes 
drawn. 

Another inasrrarion of public magic may be added in 
conclusion. When a well is to be dug, little bowls of 
water are set out around tbe prcpceed site on a Saturday 
night. The one which dries up last marks the exact spot 
where the well should be dug. They begin to dig leaving 

» PvHjab Not4t 9nd Qi^rUs, Vol, ], p. 40. 
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the bow) intact, and the clod on which it rests is tbe last 
to be removed.* This clod ts called Khwaja JI, The saint 
b7 this name 1$ worshipped and Brahmans are fed. If the 
clo<l should break during: (be digging of che well it is a bad 
omen, and a new site has to be chosen a week later. 

The u&e of folk remedies and the practice oi primitive 
medicine runs into the world of the mysterious, into the 
realms of magic, and into {he practice of the wizard’s art. 
To guard against sickness, oil distilled from owl^s flesh, or 
from that of the flying'fov is nibbed on the body; turtle’s 
flesh is a tonic which cures Indigestion and prevents 
rheumatism ; lizard’s tail i« a cure for falntlng'fics; crow’s 
tongue cures stammering and dumbness ; the badger’s liver 
and iu entrails, ground and mixed with milki are used 
as a cure for diarrhoea; rabbit’s flesh Is a medicine, 
and its entrails, powdered and mixed with mother's milk, 
are a cure for pneumonia in Infants; the hoopoe's flesh 
prevents heart disease; che oil distilled from the flesh of 
the dhantsh (a bird with s very long bill) is used to relieve 
rheumatism ; pills made by mixing spider's web with gur 
and bedbugs are prescribed for fever end egue; the fluid 
fried out from the cooking of a goat's liver Is put Into tbe 
eyes on a Sunday or on a Tuesday to cure night blindness j 
hare's blood mixed with mother's milk and likewise pea* 
fowi’s legs are used in the cure of fever: to cure deafness 
a pkacock is boiled in oil, and the compound so secured is 
dropped Into the ear; the contents of che kite's eye is 
used to treat weak eyes; bat's bones are tied around the 
ankle to relieve severe pain in the bones of che legs; 
rabbit’s blood is used as a cure for white leprosy; pesutock 
feathers are placed on the bed to prevent nightmare; 
a porcupine’s intestines are dried, powdered, and given in 
water to cure wasting diseases in children; che juice of 
onions Is used to cure blindness; human urine Is prescribed 
for whooping'cough; copper rings are worn to keep off 
pimples; and a hen i$ fed to relieve a child's trouble In 
teething, or the child's mother's brother takes bim on his 
hip and plows the fields. 

An Interesting protective ceremony is the foUowing: 
Near the entrance to a courtyard, or at tbe corner of the 
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hoase, water-jars arc placed. These are $om«tJincs cx* 
plaioed as placed there SO that a devil or ancestots may 
come there to driok. The offering of these water-jart is 
as foUows: Before four jars placed in twos, one above the 
ocher, a lire Is lighted m an olMamp. Into tb« fire »s 
aprinkled by an old woman, so that the fire is kept 
burning brightly. A batasa is placed before the fire. 
The women utter prayers to the local god ling, some form 
of fire, and, gathering around, sing and laugh and chatter. 
Then one by one, they come forward and bow to the 
ground before the fire. If they have babies with them 
they touch their heads to the ground, holding toe chiidreo 
by the feet head*down to do So. A young woman then 
lifts a pair of waterpots to her shoulder and then to her 
head, and, followed by the group, walks through the 
courtyard and around it, and then to the place where the 
waterpots are to be placed. Then the other pair of pots 
h placed in a similar manner, The group of women 
then return and partake of sweets. The whole object is 
to ward off disease, in some instances to preserve the 
grandson, where the husband and sons are.dead. The 
godling propitiated is not malignant, but she may save 
them from sickness. . , 

Snakc-hliB is often attributed to the anger of snakes, 
and so, when a man is bitten, he calls upon the snake, in 
the name of Zahra Pir, to forgive him. A cute may be 
wrought under the direction of a medicine man. The 
person who has been bitten must ait on rhe ground with a 
sheet thrown over him, so as ro completely hide hia fac^ 
If the patient be a woman she must unloose her hair. It 
the person be unconscious, a twig of tbc nlro tree must be 
placed on his head, or be Is set on nim-leaves. If he be 
in his senses, ghi and black chillis are administered to 
him. One or two Urge covered earthen vessels are 
placed near him. Tbe lids of the vessels and cymbals arc 
beaten, or a metal tray is placed over a Urge earthen 
vessel and beaten with a stick, and sooga are addressed to 
Raja Parikshit. This Raja was once bitten by a snake. 
These songs arc sung to please the king of snakes and 
also to please the snake wbicb has bitten tbc man. Then 
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tbc ipirii of the sneke comes upon Che men, who strslgbc* 
way begins to dance or Co wag his head. Whatever the 
patient speaks while in this state of frensy is spoken by 
the snake-spirit^ and so any orders given are carried out 
ifflmediateiy. For examplci he direccs them to sing a 
certain song a certain number of rimes. When the order 
has been carried our the snake ieaves the man, t.e., the 
patient is cured. When the inake*spiric comes upon the 
man it explains to him the resson for the calamity, and 
ceils him what offering must be offered to secure recovery. 
These offerings will be, usuaby, a gost, bread, or clothes* 
which of course go to the wissrd. Sometimes Zabra Pir 
himself comes. In that case they intercode with the 
nine for cbe man's recovery. 

The man muse be kept standing ; if he falls down he 
will die. Some think that each snake is accompained by 
an evil spirit, which enters the body with the bice* and 
that tbis spirit must be exorcised Co save the man. So 
cbe spirit must be driven ouc by a more powerful demon, 
or by means of soma powerful devihscarer. This 1$ 
exorcism. Nona Chamtri Is worshipped, m the hope of 
being saved from death from inake-bite. Those wbo die 
of snake*bite are burled. Since iC is believed that the 
person who was bitten lives on for six months, cbe body 
is not burned. The hope is chac somebody expert in 
curing snake-bitten people may come along and discover 
that the person buried there hid been bitten by a snalce. 
Sneb a person would have the grave opened, and then, by 
cbe use of spells, would resuseitate the man. The body of 
one dying of snake-poison is somecimes thrown into a 
scream, with che hope that it will float along until, by some 
chance, It comes under the influence of one wbo might 
restore che dead to life. Salt is sometimes put into che 
eyes of one who has been bicceo by a scorpion. 

In case of malarial fever, offerings of a concoction of 
milk, hemp-leaves and sweetmeats are made. A service 
cakes place on a dunghill. A black poc is whitened, 
marked with haldi, then broken, and the fragments are 
carried away by children. To prevent fever five bataaas, 
or 2 ur. are waved around the person and tben cast into 
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a river. Ot water in which cloves arc thrown is wived 

and then poured out at the foot of a nim tree* Bire of 

gourd are wived about the bead of the paticut « 

cross-roads. Another practice ia to go quickly to * 
when the fever comes on and to remain there until the 
chill beema. The person then baihes and remains sitting 
in the water foe two are three hours. The spirit causing 
the fever will not come into the water. Rags are tied on 
uees, and water is pouted out at the foot of a tree, to 
obtain deliverance from the fever-demon. 

Another method employed to cure or to prevent dis¬ 
ease is CO propitiate the demon responsible for the trouble. 
Sometimes a bhagal is called in, who identifies the spirit 
of the disease, and explains wbat must be done and what 
offerings must be made. To identify the demon cans- 
ing a disease the wiaard hangs a scale-pan fiom biS fore¬ 
head with his band. Inro this pan tobacco, furnished 
by the sick person, is placed. The wi'&ard then begins to 
name over demons slowly. The name that is being called 
when the scale-pan begins to swing is the one who is 
causing the trouble. In some instances a huqqa is used 
in place of the acale-pan to identify the disease-demon. 
Tbe wieard puffs away slowly, naming demons of disease. 
The name on his lips when his head begins to jerk 
indicates tbe demon. , , » . • 

Soruetlmes Burha Baba's help is enlisted. In this case 
someone goes to a tank where this saint lives, makes 
vows and offerings, and brings home some mud, which 
is placed on the sufferer. This saint is entreated for those 
suffering from ringworm, and especially lor those attacked 
by white leprosy. He leceives offerings of pigs' ears and 
the flowers of the CharHdM plant. 

Many devices are emploped to coerce the spina of 
disease and relieve the sufferer. As already suggested, 
these means are the use of devfl-scarers and the 
ment of powerful spirits. A coin of Mohammad Shah s 
reign is washed in water, and the liquid is given to over¬ 
come the spiTiw that mafcp delivery painful and long. 
Many objects are thus treated to secure powerful remedies 
through the principle of sympathetic magic. Mention 
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bM be«Q made incenae, especially that which smells 
most vile. Soioetimea obscene and filthy language, or 
food ibat would out'Caste i respectable man, Is used to 
drive away a demon that may have been a man of 
good caste. So soups are made of toads and fecaJ 
matcet. Sometimes the dried tongue of a pig is put Into 
a bag and bung from the nech. The aid of Kali is 
Invoked through the use of an iron bracelet secured from 
r’priest at one of her temples. Ashes from the cremation- 
grounds are used to drive out disease-demons. 

Exorcism occupies an important place in the cure of 
disease. For dog*bite or snake'bite, and for the stings 
of various insects, nim branches are passed over the body 
while charms are pronounced. In this way the spirit is 
compelled to leave the body either through the feet or (he 
head. Sometimes an old shoe ti used to "rub down" 
the poison. Again, nim or mango or vtadir branches 
are thrown over tbe patient, and he is sprinkled with 
water from a blacksmith's shop. Red-hot iron should 
beve been plunged Into the water frequently. 

The practice of dlscMe transference Is common. A 
wizard relates how he found In his villa|;e a yard of new 
white cloth, in which were tied, in separate placee, seven 
sorts of grain and five pice. Kc took the cloth home and 
untied all the knots. Ke had e vest made of. the cloth 
and spent the pice for liquor. He said that the cloth bad 
been left by someone, at the suggestion of a wizard, 
because there was sickness in the house of the one who 
had furnished the cloth. Sometimes seven kinds of 
gratr). seven kinds of sweets, seven pieces of held!, and 
seven plantains arc waved ever s sick person, placed on 
his heed, and then carried and left at a bathing*placo or 
at cross-roads. A sick child is sometimes hung in the 
"cradle" of a well on a Sunday or a Tuesday; or, when 
tbe fields are being watered, a child is taken out through 
a breach in a trench five times in the early morning 
before the crows begin to caw. Diseases are transferred 
to a* cock, a pig or a buffalo. The animal it then 
released in the name of some Mitk. For example, a 
buffalo is painted red (by'« wise man) and driven through 
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tbe viUage, with an ^ the beating oi drum$i and then 
out mtotbc )ungle. If it should returo tbe disease would 
break out slresb. The buffalo is purchased b? a $ab* 
scriptior, in which all freely share. Likewise, goaw are 
purchased with freewill offerings and driven out through 
the village. Satnetimes small carts are tied to tbeir necka 
for the diaease'godling to ride in. At other times a male 
goat of oae colour and without blemiab is taken to the 
bedside of a man stricken with cholera, and the patient 
places bis band upon the animal. Tbe goat is then led 
about the village and then to a vacant place outside the 
town, where it is prepared, by washing, for sacrifice. A 
square is marked off and plastered with cowdung. lu 
(be square a small bole U dug to receive the blood, and a 
senaU fire of cow-dung is also kept burning. One of the 
elders of the community then severs the head of the 
animal from its body witb one blow from a chopper. If 
the sacrificer objects to taking life, the goat is marked on 
the ear and turned loose. Sometimes the sacnficial 
animal is slaughtered in the centre of the village and a feasr 
is held. Occasionally, the animal is tied up to keep the 
disease from spreading. At other times. Q small cart, for 
the Mats. 1$ carried through the village by the deviU 
priest. In this cart will be found a bit of a waterpot 
with black and red rnarka upon it, a mirror, a comb, 
earrings and bracelets. 

In times of epidemic, such as those of plague and 
cholera, these disease-demons are driven from village to 
village with noise and incantations. At other times the 
devil is ensnared, by magic, into an earthen pot, tbe lid is 
put on, and it 1$ carried off to another place. This Is 
done, with the help of Mari, with incaorations and the use 
of tbe shinbone of an ass. 

It is often necessary to protect a village from such 
disease'demons as might be driven into it. Sometimes 
a magic circle is drawn, by means of milk and spirits, 
around the village^ During epidemics people put five 
lights on the village boundary to bar the approach of 
foreign spirits, and, with much shouting and the beating 
of drums, drive disease-demODS on to the next settlement. 
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Disease transference often bes for its purpose the 
mjory or destruction of othen, os well as release for an 
epidemic. This hu been illustrated in the methods of 
expelline plague and cholera. In cases of smallpox the 
clothes of aside child are sometimes thrown behind another 
bouse, or even into another home, with the hope that the 
disease will go with the garments. Food is often used in 
the same way. Again, rags are used to transfer it to 
someone else. 

The belief is common that Chamars use “their** 
demons to cause disease and for revenge. 

Demons are active enemies of cattle, and cattle are 
protected and their diseases are treated by methods 
alfoilar to those already described. For example, various 
forms of a ceremony known as the Gobardhan ii 
performed at Dewali time. For increase of cattle, or for 
protection, a ceremony that may be classed as symbolic 
magic is performed. A square of cow*Jung Is made in 
which marks are drawn with barley flour. At each corner 
cf the figure three cakes of cow-dung are piled up. 
Through each three cakes a broom-splint is driven; and 
on the top of each pile bits of cotton and cotton*aeeJ are 
placed. This chauk is left m the house for three dayi, 
after which it is taken into the compound and placed 
In the regular runway for the cactle, that they may walk 
over iL The herdsman is feasted. Sometimes an offering 
of fire, rice and water, in honour of Mahideo. is set out 
in a runway and the cattle tramp over it. To drive away 
Cittlc'diaeasB various forma of garlands are used. Fot 
example, seven kinds of grain and two pice are put into 
a hag and hung over a doorway where cattle pau. 
Garlands of siras or mango leaves, with a myatic 
inscription on an earthen platter attached to the middle 
of the string, is hung across the village gate. At other 
times numbers are written on a piece of tile, with ao 
iocantJtion to Nona Cbamari, and hung on a rope over 
the village catrle-path, or a wizard is employed to write 
a charm on a wooden label. This is hung inside a small 
earthen warerpor, like the clapper of a bell. This is 
attached to a string and hung over the village gate. It 
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will ting wb«n the wind blows» Or, a Uqir reads a passage 
from some sacred book om a long string co which a red 
rag and potsherds with charms wricteo upon them are 
attached. This is bung across the village gate. 

A more elaborate device ol the sac^e kind i$ made as 
follows: To drive off cattle'disease two and a half 
pounds of urd and seven chappans (earthen ]ar-COvers) 
are bound in a rope as a har, or garland. Between the 
ebappans the urd is bung .In bags. On rhe covers 
(chappans) red, yellow and black marks are made. This 
hat IS bung over che roadway by which the cattle go out 
to pasture. Occasiooalty this Is bung up outside of tbe 
village, where all the animals can go under It. Cattle are 
branded on tbe legs with a drcle with a cross In 
it, with Solomon's seal, or with $iva*s trident, or with 
a similar device, especially as a cute fox lameness. To 
cure worms in cattle tie an animal in a marshy 
place. Tiger’s flesh is burned Iq tbe cattle*staU and 
the smoke is ’’ givea ” to the cattle, and sometimes 
che smoke of nIm>leavBs is used. Again, haldl, cloves, 
sugar, flowers, charcoal and dub^graas arc ground 
together and over this limejulce Is poured. A sweeper Is 
then called. He cakes bis drum and leads a procession 
around the village, bearing his drum as he goes. A msn 
follows him scattering this preparaclon made of seven 
things as he goes, and then a young pig ti sacrificed to the 
village godllng. Tbe disease is thus driven out. RorU, a 
contagious disease of cattle, is transferred to the east on a 
Saturday or a Sunday night. No fieldwork is done, no 
grain is cut, no food is cooked, nor Is a fire lighted 
duriflf the day. The transference of rora (rorS 4^lnS) 
is carried out as follows: In procession a buffalo's skull, 
a small Umb, vessels of butter and milk, fire in a pan, 
wisps of grass, and siras sticks are carried to the boundary 
of tbe village, and then rhese things are thrown over the 
boundary. A gun is fired three times to frighten away 
tbe disease. Again, about midnight, two men carry the 
lower half of an earthen pot with a fire inside and a doth 
beneath. They are accompanied by fifty men vltb long 
clubs (fdflu), who beat tbe ground and anything that they 
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cbaace to moot tnd thus drive the disease out oi each 
bouse. 

The foresolng pages show how fully tbe Cbamar 
enters into tbe practice ci magic and primitive medicioe, 
and how large a place (here is for rhe witch and wi;fiard, 
the medicine men, and the devil-priest. Tbe legend oi 
Nona, the Chamari, is a good illustration of many points in 
this belief In witchcraft. She is a deified witch much 
dreaded in the eastern part of the Provinces. Her name 
is invoked in times oi trouble, in sickness, and for the 
cure of snake*bice. According to the legend Dhanwantrl. 
the physician oi the gods, was bitten by Takihaka, the 
king of snakes, and, knowing that death approached, be 
ordered his sons to cook and ear his body after 
death, so that they might (hereby inherir their father's 
medical skill The sons were about the eat the body, 
having cooked it In a cauldron, when Takshaka appeared 
in the form of a Brahman and warned them against tbis 
act of cannibalism. They therefore allowed the cauldron 
to float down the Ganges. As it floated, Nona, the 
Chamcri, who was washing on the bank of tbe river, not 
knowing that the vcsmI contained human flesh cook it out 
and ate Its contents. She immediately obtained power to 
cure diseases, especially snake*bice. One day all the 
women were transplanting rice, and It was found that 
Nona could do as much work as all her companions put 
together. So they watched her. When she thought she 
was alone she stripped off all her clothes, muttered socue 
spells, and threw the plants Into (he air. They all settled 
down in their proper places. Finding that she was 
observed she tried to escape, and as she rao the earth 
opened and all the water of the rice Helds followed her. 
Thus was formed the channel of the Noni river in the 
Unao District.^ 

Like most people In the villages, Chamars are ever on 
Che lookout for signs of the black art. Nearly everybody 
Is fearful lest acmeone carry out sinister plots agamic him. 

' Creeke. end Corlsi of tht t^6rtk-Wesi«^n?rr7vin«tSMd 
Vol. II., pp, 170. 171. This terrs «tory ia codudob. 
loatseecsjot aak^oeaa io conovedon with magic are aunerouj. 
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snd rauch superstiCious fear centres around the wise man 
and the wiie woman. Belief la cbe magic power of 
human fat^ or che essence of the hodp, Mumiai,^ and that 
certain faqirs distil a medicine from tbe bodies of fat, black 
bops, is widespread. This i$ but a phase of tbe belief rbat 
results can be accomplished by mysterious powers, and 
that works of this nature are being done all the time. 

Behind this point of view is the belief not only that 
unseen powers are always anxious to do evil, hut also that 
these same powers may be under the Influence or power 
of some one skilled in rhe art of witchcraft. 

The belief is common that certain persons are able by 
a look or by incantations to tear out tbe liver or the 
heart of anyone against whom they may choose to exeit 
this influence; chat they can extract substances from sick 
persons* bodies^ and that they can throw anyone ioto 
a decline. Some witches are able to produce abortioo by 
the use of magic squares, and others kiU children by means 
of occult powers. Some of these uncanny womeo can 
assume the forms of beautiful young women, or of 
hideous KilirStri (Black Night), or of other terrible 
beings, and are able to transform tbemselTea Into 
tigers and other wild animals. It it wise to knock out the 
front teeth of one suspected of being a witch, lest, in 
the form of a wild beast, she tear one to pieces. In che * 
descriptions of private and of public magic and of folk 
medfeioe are found additional testimony to the belief lq 
( be exercise of occult powers. « 

The names denoting sorcerer, wicard, magician, exotesst, 
soothsayer, wltch'doctor, isedicine*m8n, and tbe like, ate 
many. All of them apply to the persons occupied in various 
phases of tbe profession. The names are: O/Ad (teacher), 
(cunning;, shrewdoess, cleverness), gyant (tbe wise 
oae), fWttyS, (skilful, dexterous),(an aboriginal 

devil-priest), og^S (one who feeds upon dead bodies and 
other disgusting food), and bhagat (a devoted mao). 

Old women who are decrepit, or or evil temper, are often 

* Crooke. Ah IntroduOioH lo lh< Pfipukf JiiUtiM 8 h 4 Pelklort 
6i India, pp. 399, 300. 
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considered ^6 witches, and seme say that the power ol 
. witchcraft is possessed by persons afflicted by ugliness and 
bad dispesirion, fits and the like. On the other hand, it 
is said that a witch must be of pleasing disposition. 

Chamars employ wizards belonging to Other castes 
besides their own. and their own casce*wi£atds serve other 
castes, even the twice-born. Of all the priests " or 
reJiglous'* leaders of the Chamtrs, this class of persons 
is in many respects the most influeritit) and the most 
dreaded. Women are mere fetred than men. The 
ignorant are kept in superstitious bondage by those persons 
who deal in matters more or less uncanny; and their arts 
and beliefs are spoken of in whispers even by the wise man 
bimseU. They live upon a spurious sysrem of nstura] law, 
and thoir art is a secret service for tntt*soclal, nefarious 
ends. The black art Is not one which anyone can 
practice. It appears when the method and ends ere 
regarded with disapproval, becauso injury Is intended, and 
the purport of the act, u anti-social in spirit, is one chat 
no one ought to perform. The magician has power all 
bis own. While in animism man consults spirits, in 
magic he controls spirits. Magic exists where the man 
has power over nature and where he is independent of the 
supreme will, The wizard docs everything without t he aid 
of the gods.^ 

The black art is therefore anti«relfgious. The 
magician uses methods which include the principles of 
sympathy, simitaiity, and mimicry; and. conciotisly or 
unconsciously, use is made of auggeation, fear, fascination, 
telepathy, and various other psychical processes Nefarious 
magic is practised at night. An illustration of some of the 
principles involved In the practice of the art is given in 
c^e following account by a Chamar exorcist (;Uf fhathh 
Mrffn/6l6): If, when a man falls lU, his condition Is 
attributed to the activity of an evil spirit, a neociya is 
called. He prepares a space, with a plaster made of cow- 
dung, and places the sick man upon It. A one-wickcd 
lamp is lighted and incense is burned, and a cocoanut and 

' C^slI, AtiffHe Stuiiis, First S«ri«s, p. 204. 
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t lime are placed in che square. Country liquor h furnished. 
Of this the neotiya pours out some as an oblaripn and 
then drinks of what is left. A damrit (a drum) is chon 
beaten in a peculiar way, for a time io slow pulsations and 
then very rapidly and then with varying rhythm, until the 
sick man Is “possessed” of the spirit causing the disease; 
that is, until the patient begins to wag his heed. This 
spirit is then coerced by means of a memra, which brings 
the wizard’s demons into action. The neotiya now asks, 
“Why do you give trouble?” The spirit, speaking 
througb che sick man, states che reason, which, quite likely, 
may be that the spirit’s grave has been befouled by the 
sick man. The aplrit is then commanded to pronounce 
the words, “R^m, Ram,” and to make the following 
promise 

** Oo (he oane of $lva •{ the time eatabllshed, 

I call Earth to wiiaaai, 

Id whatever way be hu duhoooured (Kee 

Le( the dhpote (grudge) he dropped (ha forgotten), 

As wheo the lower half ^ the waterpot la broken (the po( a done 
for): 

Even if he (the ekk man) walks backward aed forward ee thy 
breast, 

Give apeewioo ta thy dlapleaeure sot even by an ' * Ahl ” 

Now I calHor release (brthaalck mao). 

Id the aacoe of Prince Laehhman, of Mahideo, aod hia consort, 
ud of Hauumio, (he powenul.” 

To escape torment at the hands of the neotiya's 
demons the evil spirit makes this promise and 
leeyes the patient. The offerings which were made 
are considered as given to the wizard’s Blr, or powerful 
demon, who compelled the disease-spirit to come out 
of the sick man. The wizard now goes home, taking 
with him his fee of five rupees. The cocoenuc and che 

^ bdaAo iama lafattya 

Dharii 4ikK geyd vSr ki fir 
T*fK ko fkcfri chk&t, fKut 
Ttri aAJtdr* &karli« Swt $ii 
jth IP lu kerTAs 
Ah d«kA Ao> 

Z.4«AAMa« JiuMwir, MaA4diP 

Gauri ifshdbiV ilMwnd» fi U- 
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Umc are divided and diaCributed among the people at the 
sick man's house. The neotiya $pead$ the fee in the 
worship of some of his other godlmgs at bU own home. 
To these be will offer ghi (in fire), CocoanuK, country 
liquor, aod a goat. The head of the goat is cut off at a 
single stroke and placed immediately before the deohar. 
If the head '‘speak** he knows the offerings have been 
accepted by the godlings. If net, this offering is made 
over to some others. 

For prophecy various methods to produce frenzy or 
trance are used. For example, while the bhagat plays the 
cymbals an accomplice wags his head until, finally, spirit- 
possession is obtained. Then rhe wizard tells by what 
spirit the person is possessed, and what the spirit wishes by 
way of propitiation. Frequently the sick oerson dances 
with the bha^ar, and then, in a trance, tells the wizard 
about the spirtt-possesslon. The demon usually expresses 
himself as desiring the sacrifice of a chicken, a goat, or a 
pig, or the offerings of sweetmeats, ornaments, clothlog, 
or money. Of course, (he bhagat receives these articles. 
Other means of naming spirits are used. For example, the 
sayana receives tobacco from rhe person who calls him in, 
which, while music is being played, he waves over the body 
of the patient. He rhen smokes, nnd begins to dance, and 
often to beat himself with a whip of cords. While in the 
state of fronzy which follows, he names the cause of the 
disease and the remedy. Or, he calls on the names of 
various diseases and the disease*domons as be smokes. 
Sooner or later be is obliged to cough, and tbe name that 
is on his lips as he begins to cough is that of the demon 
causing rhe trouble. Sometimes the wizard waves grain 
over the patient’s body on a Saturday or a Sunday. He 
then counts the grains one by one and places them In 
heaps, and names a godling for each heap. Tbe demon 
into whose heap rhe last grain falls is the one to be 
propitiared. 

Simple magical practices, but with the use of mantraa 
(charms) are common. These are used to exercise power 
over the one towards whom the magic ijddUf fono) 
is directed. For this purpose, water in which tbe rope 
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used Co tie the front feet of an ass, or ^ter in 
which a women’s napkin has been washed* is given 
to a person Co drink. Simiiar secret methods used 
as love-eharcns* and for revenge, have been mentioned 
above.^ Ic is said that owl’s flesh given CO either sex 
(secretly, of course) will make the recipleac fall violently in 
love with rhe giver, and Chat love, so induced, is not likely 
to abate. Bo the bhagat furnishes the lov«*chann. Like^ 
wise owl’s heart is obtained from the wizard, afrer proper 
spells are recited, in order to secure power over anorher. 
Again, an owl is killed on a Monday, and its eyes are 
burned. When the ashes of the right eye ace thrown on 
a woman’s garments she begins to love the one who paid 
for the magic. Should Che man become tired of the 
woman, he can break the spell by using tbe ashes of the 
ocher eye. 

The wizard rarely attempts the Impossible, and Invari¬ 
ably provides for failure; but tbe superstitious attitude of 
miod, so pronounced among the masses, greatly enhances 
the influence which he is able to exerc, and his directions 
are usually carried out minutely. Many acts, described 
under ’'Birth Customs ” and under the various toplca in 
this chapter, which seem absurd or awful, are performed 
because the wizard says so, 

The power of the bhagat rests in the control of spirits' 
and godlings, by means of his peculiar bhuts and divinities. 
These spirits, or demons, are brought under his cootrol in 
one of two ways: either the spirits are given into his 
power by his teachers or hts parents, or he secures control 
of spirits by means of well-known devices. Magical powers 
are obtained by pouring water on a babul tree for three 
daya. By this means the person gets control of the apirirs 
fababitiog the tree. It is said that if a person puts an owl 
into a room, goes in oaked and feeds the bird with meat all 
night, he wQJ obtain superhuman power. Such powers 
are obtained also by eating filth, by eatipg human flesh,’ 
and by repeating charms backwards. Asceticism leads to 

> Page 168. 

' S«e the iegeod of Nona Cbamarl above. 
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such power$> which include knowledge of the pist and of 
the future, the ability to read men’a thoushu, and the power 
CO fly in the Air or to float on the water. Yogisrn it a 
ayarem of atrange, extraordinary and myaterioua know* 
ledge giving his possessor very extensive powers over men 
ano over natiirol phenooiensL 

It it to obtain control of spirits that these persons 
visit the buriahgroundt or burning*ghats> snd make 
uses of ashes from the funeral pyre. Especially is this the 
case when a wi&ard, or a witch, or a woman dying 
in childbirth, has been burned. A man takes the flesh 
and liver of a black crow and cooks them separately, 
and Hkewiie the flesh and liver of a pig and a goat. He 
then makes a karhi, placet it upon a plate made of imli 
(tamarind) leaves, vrlch sweets, sherbet, eggs and 
plantains. These are taken to the cremation'groundi, 
where with mantras and a fire*sac/ifice they are set out for 
some ghost to eat. The spirit, bhut or pret, which accepts 
the food, thereby falls into the wiaard’i hands and must 
thereafter obey hit commands. 

Another illustrotlcn which has some points resembling 
those in the ease just related, shows how a novice seeks 
to get control of spirits. The pupil learns the mantras 
from his master and follows out all instructions. He may 
be sent to a spot on the bank of s river where a body hat 
been burned recently. There be washes, lights a fire, 
repeats epelJs, casts ghi, spirits and sweets Into the fire, 
passes his hands through the fire, and touches his 
forehead. This ceremony he nay repeat on one or two 
successive Sundays. His purpose is to get the tpirit of the 
dead under his control, for then be can compel the spirit 
to carry out his good aud evil commands. 

Another method is to secure the body of a child that 
has been cast into the Ganges, bathe it again, dress it In 
new clothes, sprinkle the body with scents, put rurmj into 
itaeyes, light a fire and sing. His purpose Is to cause the 
child to revive and dance. U the child come back to life 
the novice has its spirit in his power. If the pupil does 
not succeed under his master's directions, the magfc is not 
perfect, and (be process will be repeated. 
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$om« wi2ar6$ have many spirira under control, and 
some have also great demons (Bits) or godlings, vho have 
a great Jolloving of lesser spirits. For the most pan these 
demons are not widely known. 

Tbe specialists in magic transmit their lore to their 
pupils orally* and charms or spells are given which enable 
the pupil to control the spirits belonging to bis master. 
In some cases the profession is hereditary. The pupil 
is most carefully trained, and in some instances he goes 
though a very vigorous course of discipline. 

The following ceremonies were performed by a 
Malchhina Cbamat sayana In passing bis powers on to his 
son: On tbe bank of a stream a goat, together with a 
lime, a cocoanut, spirits end flowers* was offemd. 
(These things are greatly liked by the giant-demon, tbe 
Bir of Lohre* the strong one* the hero of Lobra, who 
is this wizard's very powerful servant.) This Bir has a 
best of lesser demons under bis control. After tbe 
sacrifice tbe father led the son into the slteam, and then 
tbe following protective spell addressed to the Bir was 
repeated*: ‘*0 Lord, whatever magic this one directs, 
that do thou bring to pass 1 If be makes mistakes forgive 
him; do not torment him." After this the mantras 
(charms) were taught. The mantra for Lohra ka Rir is 
as follows: 

** LetmeconiroT Ihe males (m«a) and the powerful (the braves) 
sad ihOM amoAg the jogis who are pawet!ul. 

" Let me coAtrol (be iive etroag ones of Bengal; and the evil 
•piria aed demona; 

*'Let me control the five ilrong ones of PrithT Siihh (lion of 
the Barth), the bead-<overiog (and women (^) (.s., who have tbeir 
hesde covered). 

**Let me control ell who lire where her mother lives (pereooa 
and demooe), and likewlee ibore who live at her huebeod's home: 
aad the well, aod iboee who aiiemble. 

" Ift tue control the codling >nd going those who pass by ; 
or, May 1 bave eoattol of the etreete and alf wbo pass Is them). 

'* Let me cootrol (be magic of the Doa and the Chamlr. 

Let me coorrol the magic of ihe Khattk and ibe Kucnbftr. 

* iichSrij ftf hocAh fkSr fhSikk Aore fa Ad boAd karnS 
Attr agar kttekh w re bigar jig, if kg mv’Sf kami, if katafSttS 
ftuu. 
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*‘I claim the dclivcrief pewer of tha powortul Honumfln, oi 
Princa Laehhman, of RAma and Sitfi.*’ * 

In these lines the ssysna calls upon his Bir to inhiblc 
certain maKical powers,and upon other spirits to help him 
in his designs. He then taught his son hdw to proceed 
in the control of spirits, snd how to ti$e msntras In bis 
prcicssicn {mcnira pAuArlftid). 

The following account shows how a witch makes 
human sacrifice to her demons, in order to strengthen 
and maintain her power over them ; for the beings through 
whom she practises her art require human sacrifices, or 
at least human blood. Should she be unable to carrE out 
some such procedure as this new to be described, she 
must draw blood from some person's veins, or from her 
own, and offer It. In the cate under consideration, the 
demon sucks the victim's blood through the Ups of the 
witch. When a woman who is possessed of the spirit of 
witchcraft has a craving to practise the art, she casts the 
spell of the evil eye upon a child, and utters a charm so 
powerful that within a certain time, which ahe deter- 
miae^^two and a half hours, or seven or fourteen 
days—‘the child diea On the night after the body baa 
been buried in the jungle by its parents, the witch, taking 
a knife, sarsorh oil. and a small one-wicked lamp, goes 
to the place of buriai. Then she strips off ali her clothes, 
and there, with her own excreta she plasrets a small 

E )iece of ground. After making little balls of excreta and 
ighting the lamp she ope ns eh e grave, lifts out the body 
of the child and anoints it with oil. When the child 
revives, she feeds it, loves it, and piays with it until it 
laughs. She then places the child on the plastered spot 

* bSTftdkuTk, tOr kiMdkuih, jegi Kr bifhdhuA, 

PitUh btr BoHgiia kt bMU p«rH bdyHdkuih; 

PiUek hv Fritki Siikh kt tir M ihatiuli MMAufM. 

kiaika bdtfuUiMa, hSfhdlAvfa, ^nahat ko 

AtuifiM DonSr Ckamir AS vidiyA oAthdhMiH, 

Aur Sketik SunMr ki bdihdkurit, UihSbir HaiiumSn Ji kt 
diAki; 

Laakhmon £uthiiir Uakibir JIaHumkn ji BAofwaa (RAvi) 
daA4>.* 
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lod begins to dance. After (hat she cues out it$ heart, 
sucks a little of the blood, and (heo replaces the heart aed 
reburies the body. The wizard who* told this explained 
that, if ibe parents suspected that the child had 'died 
of fascination, they would arrange for two men to watch 
in a tiee near the grave that night. If oau of the men 
should rush out and seiae the witch by the tuft of hair on 
the crown of her head white she was dancing and cut 
it off, and if the other man should put out the light at 
the same time and snatch up the child, the witch's 
ruagic powers would be destroyed and the child would 
be aaved alive. He cited a ease in point where the witch’s 
head was shaved and she was turned out of the village. 

Magic works both ways, and bhagata are often pitted 
against each other. There are also devices to oeuiraJlee 
the effects of spells. One way Is to kill a black monkey 
on a Thursday, drink a little of the blood, and then take 
the akia and wear it as a cap. If, while a wiaard is 
curing a bewitched child, he shaves his upper kg, the 
ocher magician (witch or wizard) who cast the spell over 
rhe child will have bi$ head shaved, and through that 
very act the power of witchcraft will depart from him. 

' The area of a bhagat's influence varies but is not very 
wide. His powers ate greatest on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and twenty*mnth of each mouth, at the HcH 
time, during the Hauratrl of the Durga Puja, and during 
the Dewali festival. On these nights wizards and witches 
are supposed to be abroad. They cast off their clothes and 
ride tigers and other wild animals, and alligators convey 
them over streams. 

The discovery of witches proceeds from suspicion. Por 
example, it is noticed that, after a woman’s visit to a house, 
a child falls ill The same thing happens in another house. 
The woman is straightway under suspicion. Evidence as 
slight as this is frequently accepted. The case is related 
of a noted mahant who had a small boil on his leg. One 
day, as he was riding on his elephant, a woman cast an 
evil glance upon the leg, and very bad blood-poisoning 
ensued. The woman was suspected of the act, so her 
husband’s brother was called. He spoke to her about the 
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taatcer, and in repl^ 8h« 6Aid» ‘‘1 wish that h« be well 
atajo.” The swelling subsided. The narrator (a ChRititt) 
said (hat thia occurred about fifteen years ago. He also 
related that, owing to this snme woman's art, a cow in 
her own house refused to give milk. A wisard, with 
powers superior to hers, who was called in, destroyed her 
spells, and the cow began to give milk again. But shortly 
afterwards t h e cow died, T he n i he worn a □ d Is appea red— 
that Is, she was murdered- The wives of four brothers in 
the family died within the year. Thia also was her 
work. When it is thought that there is a witch in a 
village, and she cannot be found out, a lamp is lighted 
and the names of old women are called out. The flicker* 
ing of the flame as the names are belnK called Indicates 
the guilty person. Other tests are used to remove doubt 
as to the guilt or innocence of accused persons. For 
example, If a witard or a witch Is struck by a branch of the 
castor-oli plant he will cry cut. Pain is a sign of guilt. 
Chamari are exceedingly afraid even of a slight blow from 
a castor-oil switch. Another test Is as follows; Two 
pipableavei, one to r^resent the accused and one the 
accuser, ate chosen. These are allowed to fall upon the 
accused's head. Tf "his" fall uppermost the indications 
are suspicious, hut if the other fall uppermost he is 
probably innocent. If the test leaves him under suspicion, 
the next day the accused is Sewn up in a sack In the 
presence of the headman of the village, carried waist- 
deep into water, and let down. If he gets up in bis 
struggles he Is puihy. for a magician cannot sink In water. 
Another test is for a wleard who is tryir^ to discover the 
sorcerer to shave the bsir on bis leg. The hair on the 
head of the witch is shaved off at the same time, and she 
la discovered. Sometimes witches are caught In the act. 
There are many instances similar to that of Nona Chamari, 
where the woman is discovered neked and working magic. 
It is said that occasionally women are found performing 
the following magic on the lamp-lighting day of Dewali: 
The witch takes four pestles (muaal) into a room, and 
places one In each corner. She then strips off her 
clothes, pronounces a ipell over pulse (urd) and (brows 
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ic at (he pestles. Tbe$e leave their places, rush together 
with a clash, and fall down. She ibcn puu them away. 
In this way She tests her magic powers. Witches are 
Bometimes idenlUied by the peculiar stare which is tfieir 
characteristic. Some witches are accompanied by cats. 

A person discovered in the practice of witchcraft or 
suspected of the offence is very cruelly and roughly 
handled. The witch is often beaten with shoes and clubs. 
Sometimes she 1$ put upon an ass, set with her face 
towards its tail, and ridden out of the village. At other 
times she is compelled to work a cure where she bad 
caused an illness. Her teeth are knocked out with a 
Slone, or filth is thrown upon her, or she has to drink 
water from a tariner*s vat, or her head is shaved, or her 
face i$ blackened, or mutilation is resorted to. Efforts 
are often made to murder her. In former times many 
persons were put to death every year for practising tbe 
black art, and this occurs occasionally even yet. The 
following is a case in point: An extraordinary story of 
tbe murder of a woman believed to be a witch was told 
before Mr. to*day. Four coolies working at —- have 
been arrested in th Is con nect Ion. Dece ssed was a labon rer, 
and recently some deaths occurred in the ccolle lines. 
One of the accused is alleged to have said deceased was a 
witch, who, by her black art, had killed the coolies, and 
(bat unless the witch was got rid of more deaths would 
occur. About 6 p.m. on Wednesday tbe accused caught 
deceased by the hair, and, assisted by a large number of 
coolies, dragged her before Mr.<—demanding her elect* 
ment from the coolie lines, oo the ground th&t she was 
s witch exercising an evil influence among the coolies, 
with the .intention of killing them.' Tbe result of Ihe 
interview with Mr. has not been disclosed; but the 
coolies, being in an excited and freneied state, dragged the 
woman back, brutally assaultiog her oq the way. Nearing 
the bouse where the deceased lived, accused, it is alleged, 
dashed her to the ground, killing her on tbe spot.*'^ 
Sifflilar cases are frequently brought before the courts. 

‘ f^ewi i(un, Piontsr, August 26, ^920. 
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If, because of her particular behaviour, a vialror Is 
suspected oi pucclalnc magic, rhe host <oi hostess) will 
spit upon the place where she sat, as soon as the visitor 
has gone. She will also stamp on the spot, and say: If 
there bad been a stalk of baira, T would have chopped it 
up fine." This should be repeated withio the visitor's 
hearing. In case the witch is one who cannot cure, 
although she can cause, disease, or in case the witch Is 
not found, a more powerful wieard or witch is called in to 
remove the effects of the msgic. If a witch, by casting an 
evil glance upon the mother, causes an Infant to fall ill 
from feeding, a wizard is called in to remove the spell. 
Fire is put into an earthen pot, and the mother lets t few 
drops of her milk fall Into it. Barley huska. mustard and 
red peppers are placed in (he pot, it Is waved about the 
child's head, and left in the road. Cures are wrought by 
the punishment of witches. 

The wizard, besides practising the black art, rnanu* 
lectures amulets and charms, and offers sacrifices to 
godlings and demons In times of epidemics. It is said 
that when such persons become Christians they lose this 
magical power. Neither can they accomplish their purposes 
when Christiana are present. 

The accounts given above show how thoroughly the 
ideas of witchcraft are planted in rhe mind of the Chamar. 
The conversations with these professionals reveal also 
the utter depravity of their minds. Their thoughts are 
full of lust and uncleanness. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that this kind of" religious" leader is of a low 
mental type, that he is bestial in his habits, and that he is 
given to flesh-eating and to drunkenness. 

* ‘ ‘A for M/rt A* itarSi kMl, to mmijH haw^Us,” 
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HIGHER RELIGION 

Sows naturc-goda have their places lO the Cbamar’s 
religious world, but their position is not what it tvas Ip 
iortner times. $uri?&, Sura) Deotii (the Sun), lor exacople, 
is now nothing but a godling, or perhaps a deified hero. 
While the Chamar 1$ not admitted to the sbrioes cl this 
godling, still, every rnorning as he leaves his house he bows 
his head, joins bis hands and cslU upon the Sun as Sursj 
N&rlbyao. There are phases of sun-worship in the 
domestic ritual (e.g., in the phera) and in the course the 
cattle cake in treading out the grain. Those who have no 
children fast and worship Sara) Deoti, in the hope of 
obtaining offspring. The sw6stt/ta aod various figures in 
which the circle appears are symbols of the sun. 

Fire also Is worshipped, and is used in many parts of 
the domestic ritual and In sacrifice. 

The stars are the spirits of people, and every persoo has 
a star. When one dies his star faJls. 

The new moon is addressed with the words, ‘'Ram, 
Rim,” On the birthday of Krishna people fast, and no 
one begins to eat until about midnight when tbe moon 
rises. «^oiT>en worship the moon, that their children* may 
escape disease. They take water in a lota and pour out an 
oblation after doing reverence to the moon. They also 
fast the whole dsy of tbc new moon. The moon is called 
raimu (uncle) by the children In Qudb. The spots on 
the moon represent an old woman sitting under a banyan 
tree, running a spinning-wheel. The halo around the 
moon is a sign of drought or of famine. 

Edrpset are times of great anxiety, because rbe moon 
is then m great trouble. It fa a time of ceremonial 
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dilution, when bithing is necessary ; and any cooked food 
that might have beer) in hand when the eclipse began 
must be thrown out. 

An eclipse is a time when demons have the upper 
hand and are about in force. So buffaloes and cows with 
calf are marked with cow'dung and their horns ace 
smeared with red*lead< Pregnant women are protected 
with marks of cow>dung(on the abdomen) and are not 
allowed to go to sleep. The eclipse {a explained as 
follows: The aun and the moon were brothers. A 
hungry worshipper came to them, saying, I am poor and 
hungry. Give me something to cat.*’ The brothers 
went to a sweeper«woman, and said, *' Give this man 
ualn.” She had a bin in which were all kinds of grain. 
Sbe agreed to give grain to the beggar for a year. She 
war directed hy the brothers to take the grain out of the 
bin from below, and they agreed to fill it by putting grain 
in from the top. During the year the sun and the 
moon were unable ro fill tbe bin, and when the year was 
up, the woman aald, “Now pay me, for the bln is not 
full.” They were unable to pay her and hid themselves. 
Now. when eclipses occur, the wonhippers of the sun and 
moon collect various kinds of grain, mix them and 
distribute them to beggars, and thus deliver the sun and 
the moon from shame. 

Indra (Rlja Indar) is another who has fallen from his 
high estate. He is atill worshipped in connection with 
tbe rains, but as a mere godling. 

Rivers receive special consideration as great latiafiera 
of life. Among the aacred rivers are tbe Ganges, the 
Jumna and the Satju, and their branches, the Narbada 
and tbe Son. Floods are caused by demons. People 
refrain from saving drowning folks lest rbey offend some 
deity who Is thus claiming his desire. Khwijah Kbisr 
(R&jfl Kidir), the godling of the water, is worshipped by 
lighting lamps mod feeding Brahmans, and by setting 
afloat on the village pond little rafts of sacred grass with 
lighted lamps on them. His vehicle is tbe fish. Water- 
boles ace dwelling-places of demons. Wells ace an object 
of wonhip. especially by women, with offerings of sweets 
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on a (ray, and by sbsiflg, and by the beatfng of drums. 
Offerings arepisccdon (he well-curb, worshipped, and then 
eaten. Some, however, throw the offerings into (he well. 
In cases of sichness none oi (he offering is eaten, but it ts 
lefr (0 be tahen away by some person or animal, and the 
consumer of the offering is expected to carry off the disease. 
Sometimes, at Dewali, the water of seven wells Is drawn 
and barren women bathe In It Chamars accept also 
sacred lakes and tanks as objeccs of worship. 

The range of the Chamar’s superstitions and beliefs 
begins with the primitive notions of animism, and reaches 
up through the worship of nature del ties. However, the 
deified saints, the tutelary, the village, and the nature* 
deities arc not real gods, but ac best mere officials of the 
gods, possessing but varying degrees of power. And 
these lesser beings are all chat he knows. The great 
gods of the Hindu pantheon are scarcely known to 
tbe Cbamar, although his beliefs are of the polycheisiic 
type. Still, he bas a vague belief of a better sort. 
The Superimendeut of tbe Census of 1901, in his general 
report for the United Provinces,' said: I'Tbe general 
result of my in<iuiiies is that tbe great majoriry of. 
Hindus have a firm belief in one supreme God, called 
Bbagwan, Parameshwar, Ishvar or Narlln, and that this 
is distioctiy characteristic of tbe Hindus as a whole." This 
observation applies to the Ohamar. Or, as Sir Alfred 
Lyali has put it,‘ the devout man trusts that there is 
something better beyond and above tbe gods. And tbe 
Chamar worships, even though it be lo a faaay fashion, 
this Supreme Being. It would be interesting to discover, 
whether the notions of s Supreme Being are of the Indian 
iheistictype. This would be a reasonable conclusion,^r the 
great movements set on foot by Kkmknanda have influ¬ 
enced nearly all sections of the Chamar caste, and many 
Chamars now call themselves after some of these reformers. 

The Chamar accepts the doctrines of transmigration 
and of karma, and this belief explains many of the death 


• Pp. 73, 74. 

* AfiaticSt^iei (Fint 3eda>, p. 67. 
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Castoiifis and some of the binh customs; and, for 
the mMi part, these Ideas exercise a dumb, cleprcasing, 
fatalistic influence upon them. There are, however, 
certain sects of the Chamars which teach that guru- 
worship will issue in a permanent release from the round 
of births. 

For the most pait, Chamars are denied admission to 
HIiJtiu temples. Their offerinKs ere, however, accepted; 
and they may stand in front of the entrance nnd look lo. 
Brahmans will accept food and cash from, although they 
will not touch, Chamais. On the other hand, Chamtts 
arc allowed to make offerings at temples to Devi, to 
Bhairoilt and to the M&cis, at some temples to Sitala, 
and at unenclosed temples to Siva. In some places they 
have their own temples. 

There are many ihrinei in which the Chamar has 
great faith, and from which miracles of healing have been 
reported. Such shrines are places of pilgrimage. Some 
of the shrines belong to local Chamar groups. Oc¬ 
casionally an Iron chain, about three and a half feet 
long and weighing seven pounds, is suspended from the 
roof of such temples or shrines, and with this the local 
devil-priest may beat himself into a freney. There Is a 
good deal of worship of godllngs and of spirits at local * 
village shrines and at the place where the village boundary 
godUngs are kept. This latter place, which is generally 
under a tree, usually a nim tree, is made up of a heap d 
stones or bricks, sometimes placed upon a rude platfoxa. 
Some shrines arc the property of a group of villages. The 
images, which are mere stones, are smeared with vermlllou 
and ghi. Sometimes clay images of horses and elephaucs, 
the vehicles of the godUngs, and peculiar bowls on three 
legs, and beehive-shaped vessels (kalsa) are found. A small 
Cot in the nim tree commemorates the recovery of some 
one from smallpox. Sometimes a devil-priest is in charge 
of a local shrine. The offerings before the ^dUngs 
consist of lamps, cakes, milk, goats, pi«, fowls and, 
accasionally, a buffalo. Worship at these shrines i$ ioter- 
mittent, and they are neglected until some pestilence or 
calamity falls upon the people. 
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Cbamar& eraplo^ Brahmans a$ astroIog«rs. Besldea 
this, in the west, nearly all Chamars employ CbamarwA 
Brahmans as priests. In the east, the well tO'do engage 
degraded Sarwariya or Kenaujiyi Brabmaos. GurrA 
Brahmans, who wear the sacred thread but who are 
looked upon by other Brabmaos as polluted, receive 
offerings from Chamars but do not eat with their clients 
nor enter their houses. ChamarwA Bralimans serve certain 
sub'Castes of Chamars and sometimes preside at wed* 
dings. Formerly they Intermarried with Chamars,^ but 
they are now aa endogamous group. Those of the 
Punjab were Cbamars. A branch of the Gaur Brabicaos, 
the Chamar Gaudas, serve the Chamars as priests. The 
Jatiyas of some parts of the Punjab employ high-castc Gaur 
Brahmans.” 

Chamars have their and sadhus, and these 

mingle with other mendicants at such places as Jagannath, 
and often bear the brand-marks of Dwarka, Badrinath and 
Jaganrtath. 

Another and important class of religious leaders are 
teachers, or gurus, men of various sects, who travel over 
the country expounding religious doctrines and initiating 
candidates into their special panths (sects), and who have 
a comparatively good influence upon the* community. 
They are held in high esteem and ace usually obeyed. 
The more respected and better instructed men amongst 
them, who are accepted as leaders and who are honoured 
by the title of guru, derive their support from offerings and 
fees. The following statement, abridged from Crooke's 
Tribes end Ceste$ of the North-Western Frovinces and 
Oudh, is a description of the travelling Kabir Panth 
mabant, or guru: When a disciple is ioitiated by a guru 
of rbe seer, a pieceofgroundinthe house of the candidste js 
plastered with cow-dung. On this spot is placed a pitcher 
full of water. In the mouth of the pitcher rpango-twigs 
are fixed. On tbe pitcher a lamp containing ghi is lighted 
and an offering consisting of sandal-wood, holy rice, 

* Ro8«, a Closivy 9f Tribes oitd Cutes of the Punfab and Nortk~ 
West ProHSier Prirvinee, Vo). U. p. 191. 

* EtteyelopatHa of Retigien oeid Ethits, 7oi. III. p, 953. 
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flowers ind incense is burned. A garland of flowers is 
placed around the neclc of the pitcher* and the core of a 
cocoanut with some bacasas is offered. Camphor Is burnt. 
The candidate sits in the holy Space before the guru, who 
says to him, “ Repeat the name of the true being within 
you with breath. ” Then morning and evening prayers 
are taught. The initiate is taught also a number of 
hymns Co be sung morning and eyenlug, The guru visits 
his disciple once a year, in the cold season, and he and 
other mendicants of the lecr are entertained by him for a 
couple of days. Every day the disciple washes the big*toe 
of the guru and drinks the water, chsrsnSmriia. The 
disciple then, with hit hands joined, thrice makes obeisance 
to tbe guru and utters thrice the word, *'Bandagt, S&hib." 
As long as the guru remains in the house the disciple joins 
with him and his mendicants In singing songs morning 
and evening. When the guru is leaving, the disciple does 
obeisance, makes Mm a present of money, vessels and other 
useful articles, and salutes him with the words Bandagi, 
Sahih." When the disciple visits bis guru he is entertained 
^ hit teacher, but he leaves a present when he departs. 
Everything imporrant In the life of the disciple is 
subjected to the control of the guru. ‘'The ordinary 
mahants are not men of great learning, though they 
have usually committed to memory a certain number of 
sayings attributed to Kabfr, and possibly also some 
book of whfch they have managed to secure a copy. 
Want of learning is lo some sort atoned for In the opinion 
of (heir followers by a detailed knowledge of the ritual to 
be observed in the performance of religious ceremonies. 
The more learned mahants have some knowledge of 
Tulsl D&s's Kim&yan and of the Bhtgavad GIti.”* 

In the great sects the guru is worshipped as a god. 
The dust of his feet is believed to convey spirituality, and 
tbe water in which be has washed bis feet Is drunk by 
disciples as a nectar for the soul. 

Besides' the travelling gurus there are a number 
of famous poets and teachers who ate reverenced by 


Wetleoct, aid tkt Sabir Pwk, p. 220. 
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rbe Chaman, and counted U gutu$ In a much hsghcf 
$ense. Among cheae are Valmiki, che low-caste author 
ot the Rimiyana^ TuUi Das, the author of the 
modem popular Rim&yan; Sur D&s, the bHnd poet 
of Agra, who pur into poetical form the legends of 
i^risbna; N&rad, after whom one of the Pura^fis Is 
named, and who is connected with rhe legends about the 
birth of Krishna; Kili Dis, the great poet oi the fifth^ 
century of our era; and Vyisa, the reputed sage and 
author. Still others, the founders of those sectarian 
movecnents which have gained lodgment amongst the 
Cbamars, are worshipped as gurus. In these guru-worship* 
ping sects we find the highest types of religious life that 
prevail in the caste, 

The movement which R&mSnuja started in South 
India was carried into Northern India by his great dis¬ 
ciple R&mananda. He brought with him the conception 
of God as a person who cares for all men and who rewards 
their devotion. He abo spread the revolt against caste- 
exclusion, insistlog that men of low caste, and even the 
** untouchables/’ arc capable of spiritual religion 
He, who himself had been outcaated for the supposed 
violation of the strict rules of comroensality, became the 
missionary of popular Vaishnavlam in all Northern India, 
preaching the worship of Vishnu under the name of Rama. 

Perhaps the greatest of Ramin an da’s disciples was 
fCabir.’ He grew up in rhe home of a Mcbaiomedan 
weaver (Juliha), bur he came under the influence of 
Ricninanda, and afterwards became his disciple. Through 
KaUr Mohammedan elements were brought into the 
tbefstic movement, and by him rhe process of emaocipa- 
tion from the strictness of Hindu thought and caste were 
carried much further chan they had been by Ramananda. 
The real importance of Kabir rests in the coormous 
influence which he has exercised upon subsequent reli¬ 
gious tbinkiog, specially as it has affected the masses, 

* Ryder, Sclidata^ TrvuliH^t cfSh^kuntala, &e., loaotlucdon. 

* $t«Monler. Willis ms, Broinonijn omd HinSvism, pp. 15S H; 
Weatcon, fCabis and ik4 Sabir Panth / Ahmad Shah, Tht Btjek «f 
Sabir, 
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because of hit use of Che vernacular His attitude 
towards caste drew to hiaiseli a large following from 
tbe lower levels of society. He left twelve disejn* 
guisbed disciples, nearly all of whom were of low* 
caste origin, and each of whom founded an independent 
order, i*he Satnatnls, the D&d^ Pantius, the ^iv Nirlyans, 
and tbe hdalQlc D&us trace their ciiKm to Kablr, or to hiS 
teaching and influence. N&nak, Sdr Uis> and TuUf Die 
owe much cc him ; and a large part of the Adi Granth is 
his. His influence is by no means confined to these 
limite, but these are (he names with which this chapter is 
immediately concerned. 

Kabir died at Magliar, in Gorakhpur, at an advanced 
age. Hindus and Mohammedans claimed his body. The 
disputants were about to resort to blows, when an aged 
man appeared at whose command they lifted the shedt 
which covered rbe body. There they found nothing J)Qt 
floweis. These they divided. The Mohammedans took 
half and buried them at Maghar. The Hindus carried 
the remainder of the flowers to Benares, where they 
burned cbem, and then buried the ashes at the Rablr 
Chaur&. 

The teachings of Kabir arc found in tho Bijah, the Sukn 
Nidhun, and the Adi Oranth. To-day the Bljik is 
one of the most popular literary eolleccions In Northern 
India. His best hymns are probably the loftiest works 
in the Hindustani language, and hundreds of bis briefer 
utterances have laid hold of the common heart of 
Hindustan." In 1901 the Kabir Panthli numbered 
850,000, of whom 500,000 were found in the Central 
Provinces- In 1911 there were 600,000 in the Central 
Provinces, This greet following now stands midway 
between idolatry and monotheism. Kabir Panthis are 
better known in the Ganges valley and in the Central 
Provinces than in the Punjab. They arc largely recruited 
from the Chamars and the Julahas. Nowadays the 
members of the sect are divided on caste lines, which 
are not broken except in the presence of the chief guru 
on the anniversary of tbe birth of KaHr, and amongst the 
lower castes of the sect. AH who desire to become 
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iDembers of the Panth are required to renounce polFtbeiso) 
and CO acknowledge their belief m one only God (Parame- 
ahwar). They rnuir alao promise to eat no meat and 
drink no wine ; to barhe daily and Co sing hymns to God 
both morning and evening : ro forgive chose who trespan 
against them up to three times: to avoid the company of 
all women of bad cbaracter> and all unseemly jesting in 
cctfinection with many subjects ; never ro turn away * from 
their houses thecr lawful wife ; never to tell lies; never to 
conceal the property of another man; and never co bear 
false witness against a neighbour, or speak evil of another 
on hearsay evidence."* 

Members who renounce the world and attach tbcm> 
s elves perma nently to t be mo nas teriea belo ngi og to tb e order 
are called batrsgis, SVcmen as well as men may become 
ascetics. 

The KaUr Panihls of Northern and Central India are 
divided into two branches, with headquarters at Benares, 
with a branch atMaghar, and at Kawardhaand Damakhedn 
in tbe Central Provinces. The monasteries at these 
places are in charge of mahants. . Under these there are 
a number of branch establishments^ also under mahants.* 

The travelling gurus, or mahants, are recruited from 
various castes, and usually serve those from whose caste 
they have come. 

Another great leader whose influence has been 
profoundly felt by the Cbamar was Ninak,‘ the founder 
of the Sikh movement. Both Nanak and his successors 
are eounred as gurus. The great guru, however, after 
Sabir is N&nak, He belongs to the mevemenc that 
produced KaUr. He was a great traveller, who caught 
by means of hymns and aphorisms. lo his earliest years 
he showed wonderful precocity in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Later be refused wealth is order to become 

' We«tcoU, tht£eNr Fantk, pp. 113,113. 

* For a d«tii]«d aeosual of (he Panth lee Westeoft, SaNr and tka 
Xabir FanJh, CQaptera V. and Vr. 

' $00 Monier*Williami, Jfra/nnoftisTM and fftitdvum, pp. I6l tf.; 
Ruuall, T/u 7ribe4andCsitefaf ffig CfntraiFropinets of India, VoL 
1. pp. 277 ft.; Maeaurifla, Tha Si/iHReUgi<m. Vp]. L pp. xl. ft. 
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a reHcioua mendkantt He too emphasized the teaching 
that men o( all castes’and races can know and love God. 
But his anti'Caste principles were compromised tomewbat 
by his admiccing the lower castes on an mferlor footing, 
and caste has found Its way into the Sikh community. 

N&nalc too emphasized the duty of obedience to reli¬ 
gious teachers. revolted against ceremonial and social 
restrictions and priestcraft, though in no violent way. 
He did not go nearly as lor in reform as Kabir did. He 
taught that God is neither AUab nor Parmeshwar, but the 
God of the whole universe, of all mankind, and of all 
religions. Although he spoke of God as personal, he also 
talked of him in terms which resemble the teaching of the 
Vedanta, and he was much closer to Hinduism than was 
ICablr. For N&nak salvation consisted In repentance and 
in true, righteous conduct, perfection being the end of a 
long process involving traiiimlgratlon. He inslsred upon a 
quiet but profound religious life, and tried to make ft 
attractive. 

Amongst the Sikhs ate found rsthks, those who are 
distinguished by the five '* IC*s,*' and who are eonsti* 
tuted by mitiatton. These are one of the later develop* 
ments of the Sikh movement. The ordinary N&nak 
Panthis, however, are distinguished by no peculiar 
customs, but they revere the Jdi Granth as do other 
Sikbs. A section of Sikh Charoars is known as the Rim 
Di^s. These are often confused with the Rle Dins. 

The two Urge followings of the Sikhs amongst tbe 
Chamars belong to these two classes; the Kabfr Pantb 
and the Nlnak Panth. These Chamars with Sikh 
affinities are amongst tbe most enlightened groups In the 
caste, and with them idols and idolatry are almost un* 
known. 

One of the most noted of the followers of Rlminaoda 
was tbe Chamtr, Kae DlS, or Ravi D&s.* A ronaiderable 
amount of legendary matter has arisen concerning hire, 

* fiev Crooke, Tri^as and Ccstu ff} ths t^9rU^Weshm 
anE OuM, Vol 11. sp. ff.: Raa DisiKt Tiini. Mradtr* Frws, 
Alhbvbad. 190$: fkt fithnmi Steti of tka Jiiniw (C.L.8.). p. 
S7 ; MacsvIiHv, TMe SHih VoJ, VI. pp. 916 ff. 
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and in seine legends an e^rt is made ro give him a 
respectable ancestry. In one account he is represented as 
a Brahman reborn from the womb of i Cbamarl- The 
story goes that a Brahman disciple of R&minanda used 
daily ro receive necessary alms from the bouses of five 
Brahmans. This was cooked by bis preceptor* and offered 
to the Creator before being eaten. One day* on account 
of rain, the Biabmachdrt accepted supplies from a Baniya. 
When Ram&nanda had cooked the f^d* tbe Divine Light 
refused to accept it, because it was unclean. Inquiries 
revealed tbe fact that tbe Baniya had money dealings with 
the Chamars, and that tbe food was in consequence 
defiled. Rimioanda ia anger commanded that tbe disciple 
be reborn from the womb of a ChamarL When tbe infant 
was horn, remembering his past life, he refused tO suck 
from the breast ci his mother* because she had not been 
initiated into R&minanda's sect. She was still only a 
Cbamari. Heaven commanded R&m&uanda to initiate the 
whole family and then the infant consented to be fed. 
The child was named Rie Dis. 

Ac the age of eighteen this young Chamar began 
CO worship a clay ienage of R&m and Jioki. His father, 
displeased with him, turned him out*of*doors. RAe Das 
set up in business as a shoemaker, and worshipped as before. 
He made a practice of giving shoes ro all wandering asce* 
lies. One day, seeing his unusual asceticism, a wander' 
iog saint gave him a philosopher’s stone. R&e Du paid 
no attention to ic; for he said* “God only is important, 
and to use his name is tbe only good. ” But die saint 
touched bis shoemaker's knife with the stone, and che knife 
curoed CO gold. Tbe sadbu then left che stone in the 
cbacch of R&e D&s's house. RSe DU refused to use cbe 
srone. After thirteen months, Vishnu, disguised as a 
saint, returned; and seeing che stone still in rbe thatch, 
showered gold upon Ru D&s. Still che shoemaker did 
not accept the offered wealth, for he was afraid of richea. 
Afterwards Krishna appeared to him in a dream, and said, 
” Use the gold for yourself or foe God.’' Then RSie Du 
accepted rhe scone, built a magnificent temple, and estab¬ 
lished regular worship. Enraged Brahmans appealed to a 
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Ra 3& against him. Summoned before the king» Rie Dfts was 
commanded to exhibit bis miraculous powers. He could per¬ 
form but one miracle. At his command the would 

leave its place and come into his hands. The Srahmana 
could not do likewise. A Ram thereupon became bis disciple. 
When she returned home from her pilgrimage to Benares, 
the gave a least and invited K&e Uas ; but the Brahmans, 
relusing to eat In the palace, took fresh grain into the 
garden and cooked it there. Then, while they were 
eating, suddenly they saw R&e D&s sitting and eating 
between each two of them. They fell at his feet 
repentant. He then cut his skin, and showed them 
under it his Brabmanical thread, thus proving himself to 
have been a Brahman in bis previous life. 

In another legend it is reported that a welhto-do man 
of good caste went to see the famous R&e D&s. When 
he reached the dwelling-place of the guru, he saw a 
venerable Chamir with a group of shoemakers busy 
making shoes. After the interview with R&e D&s, a 
Chamsr brought, in a large shoe, water In which the feet 
of R&e Die had been washed, and each partook of it. 
The visitor received the nectar, bur threw It over his head. 
Some of the water fell on his coat and dried there. 
When he returned home he took great pains to purify him¬ 
self from the contamination which had resulted from his 
intercourse with the Cham are. He gave the clothes which 
he had worn to a sweeper. The sweeper thereupon was 
transformed in a wonderful way. But the rich man 
became a leper. After much unsuccessful doctonng, he 
returned to R&e D&s, with the hope of receiving more 
ueciar (cbaranamrlt). But he was disappointed. He 
then besought R&e D&s to have mercy upon him, and, 
finally, his request was granted and he was cured of bis 
leprosy. 

Another legeod, which has some distinctly Cbaroax 
characteristics about It, relates the origin of a lasting 
record of his unfaithfulness on one occasion. The story 
ia that one day a cow died, and the owner came and 
asked R&e D&s to remove it. He, with the help of God 
(Bbagw&n), came and carried the carcass away. The 
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flesh w« divided, but Rie Dis hid the heart io the 
ground- Afterwards w hen B h afwin aske d him i f ^hc h ad 
bidden any part of the carcass Ric Die answered, No. 
ImcoedUcely there sprung up a new species of piaatain 
whose flower took the form and coUur of a bearc. 

Another story has it, that once, In Benares, a Brahrnao 
used to make offerings to the Ganges fora certain warrior. 
One day this Brahman went to Rac D&s s step " 

oatrof shoes. While he was there he tailed with Rac U4s 
abonr the worship of the Ganges. Rie DiS said to him, 

1 will give you this pair of shoes. WiU you please oikr 
this betel-nut to the Ganges for me ? The Brabraan 
out the nut in bis pocket, and when be went to tijc 
Ganges again he made an offering for his watnor-foeDd, 
but forgot that which Rse Dis had gwen bim. Wheri 
he was returning from the river, he thought of toe betel 
and went back and threw it into the Ganges. But he 
saw that Ganga raised her hand from the rivet and received 
the offering. The Brahman perceived the meaning ot 
this act on the part of Mother Ganges. 

Followers of Rie Dis believe that at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years he reached Browpad, the State 
of bliss, and then disappeared m the flesh. He took fiw 

sayings (Bdiw) with him , - .u n. 

Rie DiS, who was born at Benares late in the fiKeeotb 
century, came under the Influence of the great Riminanda, 
and afterward* became the founder of a widespread 
religious movement. He wa* a monotheist, foUawing the 
general lines of his master's teachiQg, and of even purer 
hkh tban Kabir. The ioflucncc of his teaching h^as been 
aofficleotly great to give him the place of a teacher (Brahma- 
chin) in the Bhakio JfdW (L'ves of Vishnu baints). 
Followers of Rie D&s, amongst whom arc a great rnany 
Chamars, ate found all over the Provinces. Many Gha- 
mars prefer to be known as Rie DisiS. Members of the 
sect are very numerous io the Punjab also, especiaUy m the 
Gurgeon, Rohtak, and Delhi Districts, where they are all 
Chamars. In those areas they have increased consider¬ 
ably in numbers during the last twenty years, la Gujrar 
they are known as Ravi DMiSi 
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Rie D»9 taught that the soul difters from God onl? m 
that It is encumbered with a body. For him God was 
eTerythIng, and lie gave himself over to passionate devotion 
to the DeirVi believing that God Is gracious to all and Is 
accessible to persons of lowly birth. God alone can save 
a DBO from evil passions. His conccptlous are baaed on 
the general principles that underlie the teachings of all the 
reformers. 

An Important Unitarian sect, tbe Siv Ndr&yanas*, owe 
much Co the same sources tbat produced R&e Disa's 
CDOverrenCf and their opinions are somewhat similar to 
those of the older sect. Tbe founder of this notable 
movement was Slv Nir&yan, a Rajput who was bom In 
the esirem part of the United Provinces. 

There were in the United Provinces, in 1901, 46,727 

? dherents of this sect. Persons of any caste may join the 
It Nir&yanas, hut Chamart, notably Jaiiwars and 
Dusadhs, numbermsny more than anyorher caste. Those 
who wish to become members of this reltgloua body 
are brought ce a iunt, who teaches them the moral precepts 
of the order. Truth, abstinence from spirfeuous liquors, 
honesty, mercy and charity, even in look, are cardinal 
virtues of the seer. Polygamy is prohibited. Sectarian 
cearks are not used, bur conformity to the external 
observances of Hindus or Mohammedans, independently 
of religious rites, is recommended. Practice Is often far 
below tbe level of their ideals, and Sir N&r&yanas of tbe 
lower orders are occasionally addicted to drunkenness. 

When a candidate wishes to affiliate himself with tbe 
order, be is first warned of the difficulties before him and 
is tested for a few days. If be Is then approved, he Is 
directed to bring a present, according to bis means, to 
tbe Bijok ftbeir sacred book). He then makes his choice 
of a guru, or sent, from amongst those who are present In the 
asaembly. This sant, who sits with tbe scriptures opposite 
him, first makes In behalf of the candidate a sacrifice by 
burning camphor and dosci (ten kinds of perfumes). 
Then some camphor Is burnt before tbe scriptures, and 

« S«« RsjjfCMU St fits «/ ih4 Hindu (C.L.S.), p. 147. 
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ill piesfrt rub ihe smoke over their laces. 

!h.n washes the bij-toe of his te.eher and drinks the 
witet (chsrsnemtit). Next, the tint J' 

fjrthe loimule (tosntia) of initiation- This mantra is 
:rn«.led Tsrelully from on^idets. The in.^te now 
distributes sweets to the coneiegation. He ^ then 
considered a sant, or initiate, and receives a 
Chjtnidn«>, which he ii pctmitted to study, and which 
selves as a pass ol admission to future iiieetm»5. If he 
low his puwtnsi he m*> obutn another on * 

(tl The parwant contains a few ^^‘ch 

will be moil helpful to ■ man in his duly Ufe, and the 
little book ii valuable in the hour of deaths for, if * sant 
die away from homes this book be found upon his 
person, and his own sect-fellows wUI perform hii funeral 

title “ bhajac,'* which it taken by some lants, 
limply implies that they arc monotheists. 
of India the Jalswar groom Is known a» Bhagat Sail. 
Amount other duties, the sant makes arrangements for 
funeral*, for the processions and for the caTrying of 
the body, arid *1^* funeral hymn* and reads the 

scripture on the way to the gwe. Those sants who 
have disciples are called gurus. Those who 
Informed become sadhus, or roahanu, but «iU 
ro be householder!. They become a higher order of 
religious leaders, who direct ^services in the 
house!, make the sacrificial offerings and dialtibutc the 
orasid (the food of which the teacher haa patiaken). 

Their chief monasteries are foun^.V 
Bbalaari, and Saara Bohadpur, in the Ballaja District^ and 
at Gbaaipur. Their meeting-houses arc known u 
Dbimehar (House of Praise) and sometimes as bomgnar 
(House of Meeting), or GirjSghar (Church). These arc 
found In various places- In them arc found P^«u«i 

of the saints Gotakhnith, R4c Dis, Kabir Das, Stir Dhi, 
and others. The chief object of mtercsun the Uh&mghar 
Is Ihe scriptures, which are kept rolled up m a cJWfl on a 
table at the east. The scriptures are worshipped. 1 hey are 
carefully watched, and no one but members of tbeir own 
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coQRregftiioQ is allowed M read chem. Meetings are 
held on Fnd«? evenings, and any educated man (mahant) 
among them may read and expound passages Irom che 
GMTvny^i. After the mahanc has finished his reading 
he receives the contributions of the faithful, Ac these 
meetings there is music and singing, worship, reading 
from the Gronikas, and instruction in the reechmge of 
Siv N&iiyan. Men end women sir apart, Members 
are not allowed to eat meat or drink apirica before going 
CO tbe weekly service, and in the Dh&mghar they are net 
allowed CO drink, but they may smoke gdth^d (hemp), 
hhafkg (hemp*leaves) or tobacco there. A special meecing 
it bold on tbe Basant Panehami, or fifth Hghc haif of 
Migb. A halwai Is called in, who cooks some halwa 
<which is known as mkonbhogYin a large boiler (AerAdo). 
This ii first efiered to Siv N&r&yan before the scrip lures of 
the sect. Until this is done' no Chsmar is allowed to 
touch it. The explanation of this is that Siv N&r&yan 
was I Kibatri, and it would be defilement to him if any 
Chatnar touched it before dedication; and, besides this, 
many casiea are represented at the feast, 

Siv N&r&yans elnim thst their sacred scriptures have 
existed for more ebsn eleven hundred years, bur that they 
were uninrelligible until they were trsnslated by an 
inspired sattyasl. Tbe present recension is the work of 
the Rajput $iv N&r&yan of Ghsaipur, who wrote in tbe 
first half of tbe eighteenth century. Their Crantkaj, or 
Scriptures, number sixteen, of which the most important 
are the Guranyisa and the the former consists 

of selections from the Fur&^as, and the latter is a treatise 
on morals. The is read ^nly at funerals, 

where it is recited from tbe moment of dissolution until 
tbe burial bas been completed. The Guranydia is read 
in their religious meetings. 

The teaebings of tbe sect are of the same type as those 
of the otbet reforming Vaishnavire bodies; but some 
claim that the movement owes much to Christian infltt* 
ences, Some village Siv NSriyans assert that they worship 
Jesus Christ under tbe name DuJthArfm Guru, or “Trouble* 
Chasing Guru.“ Members of this sect are much more 
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fricftdl? to wards Chrlttltnky and are more easy ot acce« 
fhin orthodox Hindus. They clatm to worship one Uod, 
cf whom no attribute* arc predicated; and they o«cf no 
worship, nor do they pay »ny whatever to any ot tnc 
obiects of Hindu* or of Mobammendan veneration. 

Another noted founder of a seer was Dndfl (DidQ 
Daval a cotton-cleaner of Ajmer. He was born at 
Ahmedabad, and Hved at Sambhar and at Amber a* vvcll as 
at Aimer. DadQ wa* rescued from a river as an infant 
and given ro a Brahman who had begged the boon of .a 
sonlroto a holy m»n. It is ssid th« whep DWil 
eleven years old a sadhu came to him and offered to tcacft 
him bat Dhdu did not recogniM the man and allowed 
him to depart. Seven years later the holy man returned 
and led Dida into the life of an ascetic. He ^^me a 
man of such compassion that he was called DSdQ the 
Merciful. Legends relate how be refused to return evil 
for evil. He became famous as a worker of mimclw also. 
Though an ignorant man, he became a spiritaal and social 
reformer. Tradition has it that he received command by 
revelation to become a reltgious 

about thirty year* of age he went to Sambbtr. where he 
lived for six years; he then moved to Arobet; 
years later he began to travel; and alter ten years be died. 
Dida did not die like ordinary men, but disappeared from 
the world in accovdance with a message that he tcceived 
from Heaven, and the place of his disappearauw in the 
Rajputana hills is *tin shown. His followers believe that 

he was absorbed into brahma. . , 

The seel 1$ really an offshoot from the Sikh movement, 
and is sometimes aaid to be identical with the Ninak 
Panth, -Didu Panthi* believe m the unity and 

worship him under the title True God (5of J?d«). 
Their worship is restricted to 

R&m*’ and of the name Dadu R&m. StiU, tbeir God 
!s of Che lmpecson.1 Vedaptic type. They believe la ^ 
spirits- The worship of idols i* forbidden, but tbey 

* Sm S<ctt of (C.L.S.), ^ 53: Wefe 

AlUJahid, 1W4; 

cf Riligitm Bthui, Vol. IV, pp, S85 1 
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worship (he DJciA BSni and prostrate themselves before 
DidQ’s sandals and old clothes. 

In earlier times they built no temples; but now there 
are temples in which their sacred book is worshipped. They 
believe that perfect devotion results (n union with (be 
Deity > but that imperfect devotion does not break the 
round of Cransraigration. Their chief place of worship is 
at Narana, near Jaipore. Here D&dfl's bed is preserved and 
hfs books and clothes are kept. They now have a number 
of places (DftdQdwira). which combine a monastery with 
a preaching-place, because tbe services in their meeting* 
houses are conducted by their sadhus. In the praye^room 
is found a manuscript copy of tbe^dni. In worship lamps 
and flowers ace used. There are two main divisions of the 
followers of D&dQ, (he uvaks and the sadhus. Tbe 
former are householders and men of affain, and they are 
not counted as true UidQ Panthls. They are allowed to 
read the BinX. The sadhus are divided into four orders. 
These sadhus are all celibates, and they may be cither 
men or women. The most interesting of these sadhus are 
the Nigis, who serve as soldiers. The initiatory ceremony 
of tbeir guroa la simple. Those of their sadhus who are 
able to learn are taught to read and arc instructed in the 
tenets of the sect. They are also required to memorixe 
(be twenty*four guru mantras (which refer to the character 
of God), and the paficharatj (which are used in the priiie 
df God). They carry beads In chcir hands. The only 
peculiarity in their mode of dress is a four*comered or 
round white skull-cap with a flap hanging down behind. 
They do not use sectarian marks, nor do they wear 
rosaries, but they carry beads (sutnarni) in their hands. 

The sscred books of the sect are the DidH Binl, tbe 

SukhyS Ofanth, and the Jancm Llli. 

Many low-caste followers, including Chamars (some 
of whom are BaJais), have been attracted to the move¬ 
ment through Garib Du, one of D&du's disciples, but they 
are Pot admitted to the temples. Although thoroughly 
organiacd bis movement, it is now pn the decline. A few 
persons have recently withdrawn, under the name of 
Benami, They use no name in the worship of God. 
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Among the laser sects which hsve a following amongst 
the Chi man miy be mentioned the Malak Da«is, the 
lAlgirls, the GhUa Panthis, and the RSm Rtois. 
Mslak D8 i 4,‘ who was born at Kara and who died as rufi» 
lived during the time of Aurangeeb. He was probably a 
trader. A great deal of legendary material, praising the 
wonderful things that be did because of his great kindness 
and mercy, has been preserved. When be was a child of 
but five yean playing in the streets, he coUected the thorns 
out of the dim so that people might not step on them; 
and while he was thus engaged, a great samtwho happened 
to pass by prophesied that MalOk was destined for some 

E reat life, either chat of a prince or of a saint. From 
is youth up he paid great attention to tiavcUmg teacheri, 
and many stories are told concerning his care of wandering 
iscetics, At the age of ten or eleven years he was started 
in business with a wholesale dealer in blankets. He used 
to go Into the country regularly to sell blankets, but he 
always gave to sadhus and to the poor what they asked. 
Oft one of his journeys, when he had made no sales and 
bad met no beggars, he sat down under a nim tree late 
in the day to rest. Hia load was very heavy. A labourer 
came along end offered to carry the load for two picc. To 
chisMiI&k agreed, sent the coolie on ehead, and give the 
blankets no further thought. When the porter brought 
the blankets MelQk*s mother doubted his story, and oij 
the pretext of giving him some food, led him into one of 
the rooms of the house and then locked the door. When 
Mal&k reached home, his mother scolded him for his 
carelessness, and ordered Mm to count his blankets to 
make sure that none were missing. When MalOk opened 
the door of the room where tbe coolie had been shut 
up, he found that the man was gone. He had left 
behind a piece of bread, which MalOk received as 
prassd. He jemarked to Ms mother that she had been 
very fortunate indeed to escape without a curse. He saw 
in that coolie a vision of God, and confessed that he had 

* SeeRsKfitfM«/ tk« HUd%s (C.L.SO. P* 51; Bhituch.rji, 
Sindu CuUt oniS4<St. p. 445; Growse, Uuttro, p. 230 ; ifaM* DBt 
Kl38n>. Belvedere Ereai, AllababiJ. 
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not known who (he man wa^. So he entered the room 
where the coolie bad been confined, and directed bla 
morher not to diiturb him until called hen After three 
days of meditation he bad a vlaion, came out and saluted 
hU mother. From that time he practised meditation, and 
his fame began to spread in all directions. Many beean . 
to come to see him, many apiritual blessings were obtained 
from him, and he began to exhibit miraculous powers. 
There are many legends which deal with his wonderful 
works. He started out one time to beseech Tndra to give 
rain during a great famine, but one of Mi disciples made 
the great god so ashamed of hfmself that he gave 
the rain before MalQlc reached the fields. Another 
legend, growing out of this, illustratei Malik’s simple* 
mindedness and humility, Later, MalQk was summoned 
by the Emperor to Pehli. He appeared before the ruler, 
having made the journey by the orercise of his miraculous 
powers. Several dishes of khichri were prepared for 
MalQk, but the first turned out to be an abomination: 
the second one proved to be ashes, from which he raised 
such a dusMtorm that it threatened to destroy the city, 
and it was only through the intercession of the emperor, 
and then only through Maluk’s miraculous powers, that 
Oehli was saved. Maluk performed another miracle, 
in which he stood in the midst of a well without any 
Support. The emperor was so impressed with MalQk ^s 
sainthood that he offered him gifts. His request was a 
simple one, which saved the officers who had been sent to 
bring Maluk, and one which convinced them also of bis 
divine powers. One of the officers became a disciple of 
Maluk. Other miracles are recorded, such as hls saving 
the workmen who had been buried by a falling house, 
Bod bis bringing a milkwoman’s son hack ro life. His 
days were filled with wonderful deeds. He died at the 
age of 108 at Puri. His tomb is at Kara, near Allahabad. 
On the day of bis death be told his disciples that at noon 
they would hear tbe sound of a bell and of a born io their 
hearts, end that this would Indicate that he had died. He 
directed them not to burn his body but to consign it to 
the Ganges. Tbe body floated down >^0 Prayag*ghat 
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(AUahabad)v There U ssked s ferrymaa {or a druik and 
cben aank. ‘It next appeared at KaM (Beoates). Then 
it asked for water and pen and mk. With theae it 
wrote, I have reached KaSi.’* It then sank agaia, 
and reappeared ar Ja^annach Puri. Jagann&th li 
showed hU disciples, in a vision, a car (rntki) on tb« 
seashore, and ordered rhetn to bring it and place ir 
before his image. They did as he directed, and left the 
car before the image and retired. The temple doon 
thereupon closed of themselves. Then Malak D&s, who 
was in the car, requested a place ro rest under the eavoa 
of the temple and the refuse food from the temple. He 
(MalQk Dis) received the scum from the cooked rice and 
dal for his oread end parings of vegetables as a karhi. 
Mal&lc D&s's resring'place is still found ac Jagsnnath Puri, 
and there " his’' bread Is still used and offered ro pilgrims. 

Six monchs before he died he named his nephew as his 
successor. Although he was a householder, he founded a 
monastic order. Their principal monastery is at Kara, on 
the Ganges. Other monasteries are situated at Benares, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Ajudhya, Brinbaban, Patna, 
Jaipur and Puri. Still others are found in Gujrar, Multan, 
Nepil and Afghanistan. H(s followers bold no distioctive 
teachings, being members of one of the worship¬ 

ping sects which sprang from Riminanda, but they take 
Maluk Dis as their guru. Their sectarian mark is a 
single red line on the forehead. Most MalQk Dksls are 
householders. 

MalQk is said to have written a Hindi poem, the 
Doifoika, and a few short and Pcdcf, but none of 

these have been published. 

In the earlier part of the nioeteentb Century a Chamar, 
LiJgir* by name, founded a sect known as the LUgxr 
Panthis, or Aiakgiris. His home was In Bikaneer. Accord¬ 
ing to Lelgir’s teachings men should forsake idolatry, 
practise charity, avoid taking life, abstain from the eating of 
meat, and practise asceticism. He-denied the possibility 
of a future life, taught that heaven and bell are within, 

' $M ST)«m*ng, Hindu Tribtt ond CasHs, Vol. IJI. p. 63. 
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ftnd tosisced that all ends with the dissolution of the body. 
He held that the ends for which a man should practise 
virtue are peace m life a good name after death. The 
sole worship of the sect consists in calling upon the 
iaccmprehensible God, '‘Alakb, Alahh,” and it is from 
tbia practice that the sect is sometimes named. 

Ghisa, a Jat,' w« born at Kebra in the Meerut Dis* 
teict about the middle of the nineteenth century, and died 
about twenty years ago. (Some put him a little earlier.) 
He began as a worshipper of Kabit. Later he attracted to 
himself a considerable following, chiefly Chamats and 
Julahas, and formed an independent sect. He forbade 
• animal sacrifices and idolatry. His followers are called 
iidks, and they wear q rosary of Kithwood beads. Once 
a year Ghisa Panthls visit their gurus, bringing gifts, and 
have a feast. The sayings of Ghisa have not been reduced 
CO writing. His tescblngi do not differ from chose of 
Kabir. 

Rllfi B&ba, or KilQ Kah&r, or Kllfl D!r, was the 
founder of a sect aQiongit whose members are some 
Chsmars. He discovered, by accident, that beirfg a sadhu 
was more remunerative than following Ms usual avocation. 
His followers have much the same beliefs as the Sikhs; 
but they are at the same time worshippers of Krishna and 
devotees of Siva. They reverence the Grant ha. Kil& 
is sometimes spoken of is a low*casie godling worshipped 
by Chamen and others of low degree. 

Tbe Rim R&mis are a small group of Cbaman wbo 
organized about thirty yeara ago. They are found chiefly 
on tbe south side of the MahAnadi, in the Central Pro* 
Vinces. They carry a Cure, put peacock feathers around 
their caps, and cry out'' Ram, R&m.” They mean always 
to ^eep Rbm in mind. Their most distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic is that they have the couplet " Rim, Rim ’’ tattooed 
all over their bodies. 

Tbe Satnaml movemcatr Have their rise in teachings of 
Kabir. The word means Che True Name and indicates 


* Another report hae it that he wu t iteaver. 8«< Ctnsiu JtepofT, 
1911, p. 144. 
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that they worebip the One Retlity under this title. 
The fireC'hnown movement bearing this name appeared in 
tbe seventeenth century at Namal, seventy-iive milce aoulh- 
wesc oi Delhi. The aect had a reputation lor esoteric 
doctrines^ and br uncleanness in morals and in eating.' 
They came into conflict with the Government of Aurangteh, 
and were sanguinarily ovecwheiined In 1673.^ 

A sect by the same name (SatnimI) appeared in the 
next century, but there is no evidence to show that it was 
a revival of the earlier movement. lu founder was Jagji* 
wan Dis>* a Thtkur, born in n village nor far from Luck¬ 
now, Hii father wu a farmer. From childhood he 
showed an interest in higher things and he associated much 
with ladhua. One day a most holy fa<iir> Bulli Sihib, la 
company with aitill more holy man, Govind 3ihib, stopped 
where jagjiwan was graaing cattle. He hastened to 
fulfil the redueit for fire for their pipes (ehllam) and at the 
same time brought milk for them to drink, although he 
was afraid that hia father would punish him. Bulli, the 
saint, read hie thoughu, and comforted him, aaying that 
(here would be no less milk but more at home, in spite of 
hii having brought some for them. And, sure enough, 
when Jagjiwan D&s went home, he found all the pans full 
to ovetflowinf. He then ran after the saints and begged 
to be accepted as a disciple and to be initiated. Through 
the compassion of Govind S&hib be was transformed into 
a man of deep love and austerity. Bull& then stated that 
the object of their visit was to arouse Jagjiwan D&s, who, 
be said, was, In a prevccus life, an ascetic of renown. The 
sidhu prophesied that ere long Jagjiwan would become an 
expert recluse (pflrd jVg). Jagjiwan asked fox a sign to 
prove (bat this holy man spoke truth. Thereupon Bullb 

* SceJ. N. SIfksrin Th4 Uodtnt RtvUv, I&1$, p. 395. 

• Oas*aur(1677), Vel. 1. pp. 861 If; Russell. Tho TribM 
aHdCattu»ftktC*ntr6iPrpvin<iti of Ifuiia, Vol. I. pp. 307 K; RsM- 
ifewx Siett oftkt KinSvt (C.L.S.) pp. 146,147 ; /neisA Anii^ry, 
Vllf. pp. 380 H: Pruadh. Joftwn DiaZi B9ii. pp. l-S ; Crooks, 
rrthtf 8«d Cult: of lh« ffonh-weitar^ Proviiutt and OutfA, Vei IV. 

K 236 ff: Prsisedh, Sifhtnka, Vol, I. p. 117 ; Maciulifle, 

e Sikh RtUti^, Vol, 1. PP' zlvii. xlvill; GrlerooB, Modoru 
VtrHcevior Lileroture of SMuaait, p. 87. 
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Sibib took froro his pipe a blue thread, and Go^nd Slhlb 
from his a white thread, and these they bound on Jagj!waD*$ 
risht wrist. (This b still the sign of the Satn&mi and la 
culed AlHii*.) 

Jagjiwan then gave up all worldly cares and applied 
bimseU to study and devotion. Presently people began to 
come from a distance to see him. Thereupon o pereecu* 
tion arose, end he left his native vlUsge and took up his 
abode at Kotwa. The chief seat of his sect li still at this 
village, and here an annual fair Is held. He was reported 
to have performed many miracles, one of the most famous 
of which was that connected with the marriage of his 
diugbier to tbe son of Raja Gondt* When the Raja 
refused to partake of the woddlngdeasc unless flesh was 
served, Jagjtwan Dii craated the egg*plant and this was 
eaten as meat. For this reason his followers still tabu that 
vegetable as convertible into flesh. He died In 1761. 

Jagjlwan Die preaehed the worship of God under the 
name *'Sat Nhm, " and taught that the Deity is both 
cauK and creator of all things, but conceived of him in 
popular Vedantic terms. His followers prohibit the use 
of moat, red dal (maeUr ki d&l), egg«plant, and iaroxieit* 
Ing liquors. Satnlmis do not worship Idob ; but they do 
worship Hanuman. and pay reverence te what they consider 
manifestations of the nature of God visible in avatars, parti* 
cttUrly in R&ma and in Krishna. They observe most of tbe 
Hindu festivals, and honour the family and caste customs of 
the members of their sect. ladiwan Dgs urged that oien 
should practise absolute indifference to Che world, that 
they should be dependent upon no one, and that they 
should practise implicit obedience to rhe guru. They are 
said to practise the horrible rite of drinking a mixture of 
human secretions and excreta (giyatri kriyi). They enjoin 
tolerance, charity, consideration for others, prayer, study, 
and kindness to animals. 

Jagjiwan Dls was, as noted above, a householder. The 
sect has a superior order of mahanrs, some of whom ate of 
low-caste orgin. Through a Kori (weaver) disciple many 
Chamars and others oi low caste were brought into the 
movement. 
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The prlncipil works of this guru, written In Hindi, are 
the Cyan frckSik, the MoMfroloyc, and 
tht Prctham Granlha. ,l • 

The SfitnUmi movement was carrsed from Uadb into 
the Central Provineea by GhSsi Dl«, a Charoat, and them 
it has produced notable results. Ob&si D&a carried OT nis 
great work during the decade 1620'183D. He was undoubt* 
edly indebted to lagiiwftn Dks, for the teaebinge of the 
two men ore well-nigh identical, 

Ghkai DJs wai born in poverty at Girod, in the Central 
Provinces. As a man he took to the life ol a P%im r 
ItWr, he abandoned pilgrimage and began an ■scetic life, 
and from that time retired to the forest regularly for nj^edt- 
tation. The rocky hillock near hia native village, to which 
he repaired, Is still a place of pilgrimage. His* reputation 
aaa man of supernatural powers grew, and miracles were 
reported from his place of retirement. Finally, he emerged 
from the forest with his gospel to the Charaart. ^ 
in substance the message of Jaejlwi*' GhUi Ues, 

like the rest of his communicy, was unlettered. He was a 
man of unusually fair complexion and rather imposing 
appearance, sensitive, silent, given to seeing visions, and 
deeply resented of the harsh treatment oi his brotherhood 
by the Hindus. He was well known to the whole com*, 
munity, having travelled much among them; and had the 
xeputsijon of being exceptionally sagacious, and was 
universally respected."' 

Ghlsi DU died at the age of eighty years and was suc¬ 
ceeded in office by bis son BMak Dis. The latter, how¬ 
ever, managed things badly, and was tssaasinaied In 1860. 
Since then the family has fallen upon evil times. 

A division has occurred In the movement over the use 
of tobacco, and those who smoke uac a leaf-chilam and not 
ahuQQa. 

Sotnftmi* worship the Sun, mornmg and evening, aa 
representing the deity, crying out, Lord, protect us I 
Otherwise they have no visible sign or representation of 
the Supreme Being. They are opposed to idolatty, and are 

* ChiiboIiD, SiUufurStttUmfntRefon, 1888, p. 45. 
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enjoined to cast all idob from their homes. Tbeorcticall^, 
tb^ have no temples, no public religious service, no cned 
no form of devotion. They simply call upon the name 
of God and ask bis blewing. They, however, do have 
templee, and they tccogBiae the whole Hindu pantheon, 
eepecially revering the R&ma artd Krishna i iicarnstions or 
Vls^u. 

They profess to set aside esste and to receive all 
men as equals, but they do nor admit Into their com- 
muriiry members of those caares which they regard 
M loferior to their own. The sect is practically ■ 
Chamar sub*caste. A 5acfl&m\ is put out of caste 
if he Is beaten by a man of another caste, however 
high, or if he is touched by a sweeper. Their women 
wear aose*rings, although Hindu law forbids it. They do 
not usually accept cooked food from the hands of others* 
whether Hindus or Mohammedans. With them two 
months are tabu for weddings, August (Shr&wan) and 
January (PCli). An initiatory practice connected with 
marriage has already been described. It was carried out 
within three years of the wedding and after the birth of the 
first son. 

The Satn&mi movement ia of considerable imporeanco 
as a social revolt on the part of the Chamars. As an 
economic and social struggle upwards It has met with a 
large measure of lucecas. The hisrory of the sect illus¬ 
trates also bov a theistic propaganda can live and traos- 
form a whole commuoity. 

There were, in Idll, 460,280 Satn&mls In the Central 
Province, the number having increased about fifteen per 
cent, since the census of 1901. 
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0ns of the ouuurdiag facts aSoui the Chsmars • 
iheir Umentible and abject poverty. lll-cIaJ and ccU m 
winter, badly housed, and Insufficiently fed, they belong 
to Che poorest of the land- While there are some wcH-t^ 
do personi amongst them, and a few who are moderately 
rich, the great mass of the Chawan lead a wretched 
existence. Not more than one famny in fifteen has any 
form of fixed tenure, and that only on smoU holdings. In 
many Instances the bevels In which they live are repaired by 
the landlord, ao that the Chamar may not acquire eriy 
claim upon the property. To begin with, they are areatly 
in debt on account of losni both for the purchase o 
raw materials with which to carry on their traditional 
occueation and for seed and for cattle for tbeir agri- 
cultural enterpriiei. Rates of interest are exceedingly 
high, being from twenty-four to forty-eight per cent, on 
larger Joans, and icveniy-five on petty loans. In most 
casea their obligetioni are such es to keep them in 
perpetual bondage to their creditors; and as a consequence, 
they are never able to rise above the lowest economic 
level In many Instances the whole family la engaged in 
aaciafving the msatiable demands of the aammdar or some 
other creditor. Many shoemakers in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, for example, are so completely m the hands o» 
the dealers of that city that they get but the barest living, 
out of tbeir hard toil. This economic condition suggests 
one imporfant line of reliefs the mwoduction of co¬ 
operative credit. , . 

Another contributing cause to their powrty is tne 
pernicious system of btior. Cbamars live at the beck and 
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CftU o/ Others, and are obJiged to do a great deal of work 
for which they receive no pay whatever. This j$ but a 
phase of the general coadillon of depreseion in which they 
live. Xbey have been $o conquered and broken by 
centuriea of oppression that they haive but little self- 
respect left and no aoibition. Xhefr condition is in reality 
•erfdom, and at times they are sore oppressed. The begar 
system is firmly entrenched in the rural Hfe of the country 
and can be broken down only by pcrsiacenc and well- 
directed agitation. The old order rauat give way, even 
^Ougb the necessary substitute is ay be difficult to suggest. 
Their employers and the leaders of the Indian community 
Mtnr social and even physical pressure upon them at times. 
Those who depend upon them for labour are slow to 
encourage any movement which brings ro the Chsmars an 
opportunity for advancement, They live on the land of 
others, and must bear without complaint oppression, In¬ 
justice, and fraud, The solution of rhe problem which 
they preienr must He in the bringing of economic help to 
them in the way of opportunity and encouragement, and 
in kindling in them a spirit of hope. 

Another cause of their poverty is Ignorance, Until 
their mental life is stimulated to rhe point where they 
begin to feel some sense of independence and desire for 
better things they will be held under the Iron heel of those 
who exploit the poor. 

A further cause of poverty is vice and excess. la- 
temperance Is widespread, The Chamara are notorious 
drunkards and to drunkenness both men and women are 
addicted. Liquor has an important place In much of the 
domestic rlrual, There is very little attempt to remove this 
evil. The only limit set upon it seems to be the Income 
of the man or his family, Ganja (hemp for smoking), 
charos (hemp for smoking), bhang (hemp for drinking), 
and opium and medok (prepared from opium) are exten¬ 
sively used. Gambling is rife not only at Dewali rioae, 
but constantly. The Holi is an opportunity for excoeaee 
of all kinds. Children are not exempt from these evils. 

One more contributing cause to the poveity of the 
Cbamars Is overcrowding on the land. For this reason a 
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movement towards the Urge centres mduecr; must be 
encouraged. WhiJe it \s loiportant tbar improved indue* 
trill and igricultural methods be carried to cbe eiUages, 
it IS also necessary that men? be attracted to centres 
where instruciion m industry and agriculture me? be 
obtained. Such trained persons wiU ver? rarely return to 
take a place in the village economic JKe, but they will 
swell the ranks of organized industry and will help to re¬ 
organize agriculturtJ and economic life. At the same time 
there will result increased demand for labour, and this 
in turn will raise wages and Improve the general efficiency 
of those whe are left to carry on iKticulture. The move¬ 
ment to the ciciei has already set in and its effects upon 
the rural demand for unskilled labour are becomlog more 
and more noticeable. 

Sevenrr*eight per eent. of the Cbamars are engaged 
in farm work. Here again they are found In the most 
wretebed economic state. For the most part they are 
paid in kind, and there are few indueemenu offered to 
them to secure good crops. Moreover they are poor culti¬ 
vators, and consequently obtain only the poorest portions 
of the land for farm purposes. While a conaidetable 
number will move to Industrial centres, the great mass of 
Cbamars will remain on the land. Advancement lies in 
(heir being taught belter methods of agriculture. More* 
over, these improved methods must be brought to them. 
They are far too numerous a caste to be sent Inro agricul* 
rural schools for training, and, besides, they could not be 
spared In any considerable numbers for such a purpose. 
Simple demonstrations that could not fail to convioce the 
Charoars of the better ecoaomlc values of modern methods 
of agriculture must be the means employed to introduce 
new methods. 

Another cause of tbelr poverry lies In the fact that the 
indigeDoua manufacture of leather is still m aa undeveloped 
state as an industry, and that the output is of very inferior 
quality. For a long period before the Mohammedans began 
to rule, and even down to the percent time, the rural in¬ 
dustry has depended upon an inferior grade of raw materials, 
the skins of animals dying of dlsesise or from starvotioR. 
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In addicton to chli, branding and injury ruin large 
numbew of hidei. At present, with the marked rise {n 
Talu«, hides and akms, except those of the very poorest 
quahtr, are becoming more and more difficult for ibe 
^hamar to obtain. Added to thli, lack of capital makes it 
•mpMSible for the village tanner to make good leather, 
bood tanning requires time and that in turn requires 
mone?, The r«suh Is that the rural tanner, using anti¬ 
quated and inferior methods, produces out of poor caw 
materials a very inferior grade of leather. The outstanding 
defects m the village process are over-liming, the use 
of antiquated tools for fleshing and removing the hair, 
insufficient attention to bating, the hurrying of the process 
of tanning, and little attempt at currying. With the rise 
w the large-scale tanning industry in certain Urge ccotres, 
tbevrllage tanner's •enterprise is being reduced to smaller 
dimeniions. There is little likelihood that the rural 
industry will survive.^ In this contteecion it is intercsemg 
to note that during the decade ending in IQll there was 
a very marked decrease (36.$ per cent.*) in the number 
enga^d in tanning, curryli^, dressing, and dyeing leather. 
At the some time the Chamar population increased, 
rurthermcre one of the results of the war has been a 
very great advance in large-scale tanning. The demand 
for village tanned leather is gradually being reduced to 
that of water-buckets and thongs, The former will be 
supplied more and more from chrome tanned leather 
which is not a rural product at all, and finally, cheapee 
fabrics mode from vegetable fibres will supplant leather for 
irrigation purposes. Slowly factory tinned leather will 
supplant village tanned leather in the village shoemtkln^ 
industry. 

Before the war raw hides were exported from the 
United Provinces in large numbers.* In 1914-IS, the 
exports of dressed or tanned skins amounted to only fifteen 
thousand rupees; while that of raw hides and skios 

• rn^9 Irtdujtrial CommitsioH Rtfori, 10J5, p. 38. 

' CmsM Rfipert. UttiU4 1911, p. 424. 

* R*t«ri^ftktDir4a9rolIn4vTtrUt, l/ni:tiPro9*a£et,til6.p 4 
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amounted to 1,S4,50>000 rupees. Probably balf rbe hides 
aod oine'tenths cf the skins available la India vrere ex* 
potted. Not only have those exports risen to enormous 
proportions In recent yearsi but the values have Ckewise 
increased. The total value of exported raw hides and skins 
was 7,82,00,WO rupees in 1914*15 and 14,41,00,000 rupees 
in 1910*i7. During the same years the values of exported 
leather and of tanned hides and skins were 4,76,00,000 
and 9,44,00,000 rupees respectively. The total values of 
these exports were 12,58,00,000 and 23,85,00,000 rupees 
In 1914*15 and In 191&17 respectively.' 

During the war the amount of half*tanned leather 
exported front the Uhited Provinces increased from below 
2 W,o6o hundredweight, valued at less than 2,00,00,000 
of rupees to 360,000 hundredwei^t, valued at nearly 
5,00,00,000 rupees in 1917*18. Roughly speaking, in 
four years the output of the Indian tanneries for this 
class of leather only has been doubled.' In all probability 
the enormous demand for hides and leather due to the 
effects of the war on stocks of cattle in Europe will turn 
to lodia's advantage. With the development of tanning 
tnaterials and the application of technical skill and expert 
direction to the manufacture of leather in India, there 
will be a large increase in the tanning Industry in menu* 
facturing centres. For this new development the 
Chtmar la indispensable. But this new stimulus to enter* 
prise will tend to further supplant the village tanner. 
The development of this industry involves the training cf 
large numbers of Chamirs. This suggests one of the 
lines along which work for the economic uplift of the 
Chaman must develop. 

There were In 1911, In the United Frovincee, all ai 
Cawnpore, three tanneries and ten leather factories. Not 
one of the latter was managed by a Cbamar.' 

While the number engaged in the tanning of leather 
decreased very materially during the decade ending In 


* P, 2n4i«n Induatriai p. S4. 

* AfptudU p. 58. 

* CflWhx T^bkt, United PretiHeei, 1911, py. 720, 734. 
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mi, ih«r€ wa$ an mcrease of 33.2 per cent.* m the 

minufacture of booti, shoes and 
sanda s. The Indian demand for boots, shoes and 
sandaisjs on the increase, and this phase of the Chamar‘s 
traditional occupation offers increasing opponuniilca. At 
present the riative patterns of ornamenred shoes are dis* 
appearing and ^oes on foreign models are coming Wely 
into vogue. The great cities are the centres of this 
mduseiy. but shoes after the country models are manu- 
Ucrured In almost every village in the country. Here also 
there IS great need for the inlroductfoD of better loob and 
modern meibods of manufacture. And a growing field for 

mdusrrial education here presents 

There were in 1911, in the United Provinces, four 
boot and shoe factories, one m Allahabad, two in UB>vn* 
pore, and one in Farulclthabad, not one of which was 
«>wi^d or managed by Chamars or Mochis.* 

The detnind for other kinds of leather articles gives 

p^rornjseof ittJl further developments in the leather industry. 

Belting, roller skins, picker bands, and raw hide pickers 
will be required in Increasing numbers with the rapid 
industrial development of the country. Already a begin¬ 
ning has been made in supplying these products in India. 
There seems to be little doubt that, now that the war la 
over, ocw tanneries will be started, and their fate wfU largely 
depend upon the quality of the leather which they cum 
out. Here Government can render valuable ass is tan cc 
by assuming to a large extent responsibility for the teebno 
log caJ investigations which have been mdicited, Success 
wiU result m an Improvement of the industry all along the 
Ime, beginning with a decrease of waste in rural areas and 
the diversion of the hides used by the viHage tanners to 
modern tanneries, In which a better class, of leather will 
be produced. There will obviously be an Increase in tbe 
amount^of visible raw material i but whether this will be 
sulfictent to meet tbe growing requirements of the country 


* Cen9U4 UAiitd Pfct4n^ts, 1911, p. 425. 

* Ctnput Vnit^ FrotitKigs, 1911, pp. 72^ 
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i$ a iBittcr on which no detiniec opinion can be exprejwd. 
The gcneiaJ imprevemcnt of the technique la tanning 
will lead to an increase Id the expOTM of finished leather 
and CO a corresponding decrease In the exports of hides. 

Theic conclusions siiggesc, for those who are cspecinll? 
interested in the Chawars, that they may take advantage 
of facillcies offered through (Jovernment for the training 
of men In various phases of work in leather. 

In aJl industrial development there must be a safe* 
guarding of the Chamira* intereiiS. This must be done 
through legislation which will protect the Chamars from 
overcrowding in the growing manuhcruring cities, and 
by framing laws fixine reasonable hours and liberal wages 
for rhe labourers, ouch legislation is dependent upon 
organiecd effort on the part of those who champion the 
cause of the Chamars. „ , . ^ 

Education amongst the Chamars Is exceedingly baclt* 
ward. Below Is a tabic of literacy based upon the Census 
Report of the United Provinces for 19U.* Along with 
the figures for the Chamars chose from the population of 
the Provinces ti a whole arc inserted, 

Number of persons literate per thousand : 

Toul Male Froale 

(1) ChsmSf (sgrievlKirtl) .1 2 (.2) 

(3) PopulilioB M a whole* 34 or ^ 

The number of Chamat childreo in primary schools per 
thousand males is .3, and per ten thousand females Is .1. 
In 1917, there were 4,600 Chamars undergoing education 
in the United Provinces.* These tobies give a very In¬ 
adequate impression of the ignorance that prevails. A 
more del tiled statement showing both the literates and the 
ilUcerates io this caste Is as follows r 
Ch loitr pop. del It with U trtsu I Hi ter^U Littrile In Eof Hr h 

Tvtil 3.0W,382 . 8,70* e,«l,588 215 

Milt 3,0W,32l '.,6,274 3,093,074 214 

FsmsIflMO.OSl 520 2,968.541 J 

* A P64n4ix D.. ifMWa* Commitilon, pp- 64, 65. 

* p. m * p. 268. 

» Getefol RipPft on^ubho Iiutruptia* <« tkt Un^hd Frn^ctt 
oh 4 Oudh tCT Ihe Sndiaf SXit Uoreh, 1917, p. »• 

* Ceww Tpbui, Vuittd PrP9\n«s, 1813, Tsb(« IX., p, 154.^ 
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A $till more definite impression is given by another 

table: 

The illiterates par thousand ace:^ 

Total Male Fema]« 

Chamara <afHeglturai) 099 998 (l|WO) 

Ignornnce is more deeply seated than the mere inability 
to read or write. For generations Chamars have been, and 
they still are, out of touch with even the best light that 
the village possesses and their mind is almost inert. These 
conditions are but barely improved in tome areas where 
education has long been emphasized. 

The public echoola are virtually closed to cheChaman. 
Both teachers and pupils in the schools malre it mosr 
difKculc for low*caste boys to sit in the elass«rooms. The 
result is that beys of the lower castes are not found in any 
numbers in the schools. A typical case may be cited. In 
a sehoel enrolment of 12,651 in a certain District there 
was, in 1909«10, not a single Chamar.* Conditions are 
not much changed yet. Schools arenovr being established 
for the class to which the Chamari belong, and Gov¬ 
ernment Is encouraging the opening of such schools by 
District Boards. Besides this, efforts are being made to 
sec aside special educational officers for schools for the 
depressed classes. Moreover, various Hindu organizations 
are trying to carry on primary schools amongst these 
classes. Still, up to the present rime pracclcally the only 
opportunities for learning to read and write are supplied 
by Christian agencies. 

Besides the lack of educational facilicies and their 
intellectual ineiincss, the environment in which the 
ChacDBrs live is unfavourable to their advancemenc. 
Theix neighbours, who largely control their time, are not 
Inrerestsd in enabling them to attend school with any 
regularity. The feeling is widespread that an ignorarft 
Chamar is the only useful Chacnar. Enlightenment in 
the least degree brings with it (so it is bold) a ceitajn 

* Cmmx Titport. Unilad Pr 09 iHe 4 s^ 1911, p.27S. 

* Bi]«r« Diithct, United Proviacri, LeRer from Pvputy lo^ccwr 
pf ScHoqIj, Mircb lo, I9l]. 
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sense of personal Importanoe and tbe ^sire to be free; 
and all this U coomry to tbe $pmc of their environment. 
The inceKectual uplift of this great caate is a tremendous 
problem^ but one of the greatest importance m tbe 
advancement of the whole country. Every eighth mao In 
the United Provinces (s a Chamar. This fact Illustrates 
both the weight of the ignorance that oppresses the land 
and the pouiblHties for social and politlct) advancement 
which lie in the uplift of this depressed group. In this day of 
emphasis and expansion in primary education the Chamars 
offer one of the most wide and needy fields for cultivation. 

Most Important Is the qucstion> “What shall the 
Chamars be taught?" Of course they must ieara to 
read, write and cipher. This must be accomplish^ 
through day schools conducted at such times as pupils can 
be spared from their regular tubs, and by means of night 
schools for adults. Uut it is equally important that they 
receive Instruction that wll) open their minds to moral 
and religious truth that has in it the power tO'emancipate 
them from superstition and fear and the spirit of servitude. 
Furthermore, since an effective intellectual and religious 
development cannot be based upon poverty, the edueS' 
tional programme must melude instruction In improved 
oethods of industry and sgjrculiurc. And since the 
men who go away from their villages to Icsrn something 
nevr rarely return to job in the village industrial or agri¬ 
cultural life, such training must be brought to them 
In tbeir viJIsn environment. Improved methods of 
tanning, of making shoes, of weaving, and of cultivation 
muft be brought to them by mesnaof demonstration work. 
Mready Qovernment is busy with plans for these kinds of 
linple irutruction sod is also applying these methods id a 
few pltcee. Such forms of Instructioo must become part 
of the curriculum in all schools which aim at the elevation 
of the Chamars; and the agencies which wll! develop with 
yf^ur and foresight such forms of cducatfcmal endeavour 
wll have the greatest degree of access to the caste, 

The Chamar holds a place very low in the social scale. 
He belongs to the " untouchables." This is due partly to 
Ignorance, more to his poverty, and stilt more to bis being 
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« subject c«Cc. The long hfstory oi conquest may be 
read here; and here also the fact that thoae who are 
oppressed are always despised ts amply proved. 

• Bur the seose of disgust which he arouses is due also 
to bis traditional occupation. H)s name associates him 
with dead animals. Bur to the ordinary Indi an a dead' 
animal suggests not only i skinner, but also a group of 
Chamars, men and women, dividing and portioning out 
the carcass and preparing for i feast. 

Furthermore, they eat the leavings of food of most 
casrea. This also is an abomination. 

Added to all this is the unclean condition of the places 
where they live. Their tanning vats are |usc outside of 
their houses, and their part of the village is a place of all 
sorts of abominable smells. Sanirary laws are wholly 
ignored. They are unspeakably filthy in their habits. 
Their persons, their clothing, their houses end their sur* 
roundings are utterly unclean. The Ck^nraufi is a 
synonym of all that is unclean and disgusting. A further 
abomination is the fact that the Chamari is the recognized 
midwife of the community (with local exceptions). The 
word Chamari is sometimes used as a synonym for mid* 
wife. Her offices are considered as exceedingly polluting. 
So the Chamar^s quarter of the village fs a place to be 
avoided, and Chamars arc too unclean to enjoy any of the 
social or religious privileges of the Hindu commuiiky. 
Even in bathing in the Ganges they must find a place far 
below that used by other people. In Madras the leather 
worker pollutes at a distance of twenty-four feet. Con¬ 
ditions are much leu rigid in the North. 

But skinners and tanners'find themselves by reason 
of the nature of their work in a very low social position, 
and while the conquered have had to find their living 
among the despised, still, there are other elements that 
have helped to confirm these low*casce groups In their 
social positions. The idea of pollution, or its reverse, the 
idea of purity, may be traced more acrurately to worship. 
The sense of ceremonial purity certainly antedates t^ 
idea of pollution due to the eating of beef or to the idea 
of the sanctity of the cow. It was the right to share in 
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cbc iire*9acrifice that was early restricted* When the 
worship of the cow came into vogu«» the Idea of poUu' 
tion was Intensified. The sense of separation once made 
absolute on the grounds of ceremonial pollution, the 
whole life of the group/ habits and occupation Included, 
were taken up Into the attitude of disgust. It was 
thus through religious scruples that the racial element 
was Joined with the occupstlonal to fix the social level 
of such as the leather*worker. The men with the disgust* 
ing occuptlon were of an alien race and religion, and by 
that very fact impure. If any further considerations were 
necessary to complete the realisation that the leather* 
workers were outcastes, It would be found in their.affinities 
with non-Aryan races In matters of belief. There is much 
in their superstitions and in their customs, and there always 
has been, that secs them off by themselves so far as the 
Aryan or the Hindu is concerned. In this worship there 
is St least an expression of the sense of some superior 
power, though that power Is most often aalevolcnri and 
the aceompanyiog sacrifice Is to appease or to propitiate 
the object of the voiced entreaty or request. The whole 
range of primitive praying, from the worship of the fetish 
and the totem to the adoration of the scarcely-known 
higher gods, is present In the religious life of the Chamar. 
Bur, by the side of (his personal, social element, there Is 
the* anti'SOClal, anti-reUgloui use of charms and apells 
which belong to magic. The Chamars have a reputation 
for witchcraft, and this Is borne out by abundant practice 
both of white and black magic. Again, while the domestic 
ceremonies of the Chamars show much BrahmaolcaJ 
influence, and while the cardinal elements of Brahmaolso) 
are piactlied by them, still there is a very large admixture 
of details of ritual that belong to the non-Aryan religion. 
The fear of demons and the principles of spirit-portesslon 
are everywhere taken into account, and malicious spirits 
and demons of disease are universally feared. None of 
these elements of primitive belief are borrowed; they come 
from the strata In which the Chamars themselves are 
found. These facts also set Chamars at a tremendous 
social disadvantage. 
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To the ioregoing reasons why tht Chatnars are 
despised above roost men may be added the reputation 
wMeh they have for crime. They are popularly regarded 
as poisoners of catcle. In the Chhatcisgarh Division of the 
Central Provinces they are regarded as the mosc criminal 
clus in the community. Their reputation for crime Is 
undoubtedly far beyond the facts. All of these factors 
which combine ro fix the Chamar's social status bear testi¬ 
mony also to hia social condition. Another aocial fact is the 
laxity which exists In matters of morality. While some 
forma of adultery are Severely dealt with, there is much 
impurity, and the general tbougbt*levcl in matten concern* 
ing the relations of the sexes Is very low. The nach, 
in which men and boys dress as women, and In which 
women cake part, Is another evil. Obscene songs and 
coarse jesting are very common, Women are held in very 
little respect. The picture of the social oipecta of the 
Chamar*a life may be completed by reference to the state 
of education In the caste and to religious beliefs and social 
customs. 

Thera is difference of opinion concernlug the physical 
fitness of the Chamars. Poverty, Intemperance, and lax 
aocial standards, together with the practice of child* 
marriage, would naturally combine to make them men of 
inferior physique, and yet some think that they are strong 
men capable of great endurance. The judgment that is 
passed upon the Chamars in this respect depends vary 
largely upon the locality which the judge has in mind. 

However, so far as infirmities are concerned, tbe 
Chamars compare favourably with the population as a 
whole, The figures on infirmities among the Chaman 
for every one hundred thousand of the population of the 
United Provinces In 1911 were as follows: 

Insane Deaf*Mutei« Blind Leper 

Male TriDale Male Feres]* Male FemtU Male Female 

17 9 M 36 a06 289 4d 12 

23 12 67 45 209 236 48 11 

Only in the case of blindness are the afflictions 
more numerous amongst the women. The correapood- 
ing number for the whole populstiqp of the United 
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Provinces per one hundred chousand ere given ior 
comparison. ‘ 

The outstanding fact about the Chamar’s reHglon {$ 
in lack of comfort and of hopeful outlook. Kor the most 
part he lives In fear of malevolent powers and Is engaged 
in propitiating thern» and superstition grips him with all 
its terrors. Furthermore, the great mass of the Chimara 
know very little about their ewn religious beliefs and social 
customs. "This is our custom or, "This is tbe way 
it is done," is their usual answer to questions. For 
example, being questioned, a village Chamar replied that 
he was a '' Paek^iriya.” But he could not name a single 
oneof*the “Five Saints" whom he worshipped, nor 
could he give any information about his religion. All that 
he could say was, “I am a Pcch^iriyo." 

This ignorance concerning their religion leads many of 
them CO say that they have no religion at all. Although 
there are considerable numbers of Chamars who follow 
the gurus of the reform eeeti and who have risen through 
initiation ro a relatively hi^er religious plane, the 
religious and moral cenceptiona of the masses of the 
Chamars are reflected in the domestic customs and in rhe 
attention paid to demons of various kinds. The domesric 
customs contain mainly three elements: <1) obscenity and 
intemperance, (2) superstition, and (3) idolatry. Where 
rhe Chamars have lived for soma time in tha larger cities, 
and where they have come under the Influence of the 
AryaSamajf or of Christianity, they are becomiog ashamed v 
of tbe grosser and more superstitious ekmaote in their 
cusroms, aod are professing to have lost iairh io their 
godlings. 

Tbe things for which they pray arc mostly of the 
material sort, since they have little hope of obtaining 
spiritual benefits from rbo$e to whom they address the 
longings of their hearts. They ask, for the most pare, to be 
let alone, not to bo plagued nor to be overtaken by calamity. 
Religion consists in doing (koram), la performing 

* Thae Hgurei art appraximaia aad are baaed upon TAs Cmrua 
Report, UniteJfrooinetj, 29il, Subiidiary Table 1., pp. 320,917,318. 
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cQSComary acts, in bathing, in making ofiermgs, in 
pilgrimages, and in similar Hindu practices. They are 
anxious Co fulfil the Hindu requisites of life. The future 
holds no great prospect for them, for they are very low 
down in the cransmigratoiT world. Only as good works 
may modify the possibilities of the future arc they seriously 
coDMrned with duty. For them the chief end in life is 
to live as comfortably ta possible, to oStain the largest 
possible share ofpleasure,’* and to escape as many of 
the untoward experiences of life as possible. Of the 
violation of the moral law they have sorne notions; and they 
agree that it is good to be honest, truthful, chaste, kind, 
generous, and hospitable: hue, in this hard world, such 
standards of Ufe are difficult to attain; consequeutly, 
Cbainars are not over eealous in good works. They admit 
that such works are good for those who do them. Still, 
there has been widespread religious advance, coupled with 
insight and enthusiasm, with the acceptance of the 
message of bAahfi, or devotion, through the tbeistic 
reform sects. This is •especially noteworthy in the 
crovcmenti Issuing from R&mSnanda. In this phenomenon 
there is ample assurance that the Chamers may have a 
much better future. 

The response of the Chamar to the influences of the 
great socio>religious forces about him Is marked. First, 
there is the general steady effort to follow orthodox Hin^u 
customs. Caste fissures also bear testimony to the inllu' 
ence of Hinduism. 

Second, there is the response to the efforts of the Ary a 
Samaj. The last Census (1911) recorded 1,551 Arya 
Chamars in rhe United Provinces.^ In some areas consider' 
able effort has been made by this organization. But up to 
the present time they have not formulated any broad 
policy. There are isolated efforts, however, and a broader 
policy is sure to appear. As yet the Arya Samaj confines 
ilaelf largely to those communities where other religious 
bodies have already begun to work, and enters these places 
to a considerable extent as an obsrnictionisc. 

» C«nsu4 TabJti, United Fr^vinetr, 1911, p. 301. 
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Third, the InHuence ot Islam « marked. The JulahftS, 
who are MohaiomadaQS, and the Mochls, mcac of whoai 
are Mussulmans, arc standing witnesaea co the influence 
of Mobammadaniarn. Besides this, 5,651 Muasulmas 
Gbamars were reported In 1911 in the United Provinces, 
and 10311 in all India,* 

During 1911, preceding the Census enumeration, both 
the Arya Sama) and the Mohammadan communltes 
made special efforts to enrol Chamars, especially (hose 
who were Christiana. With the increased rivalry between 
the two communities, as representative government 

S ins ground, both will make greater efforts to win the 
hamars. 

Fourth, the Christian Church is gaining a good many 
converts from amongst the Chamars. Christian converts 
are being made in a number of widely scattered areas, and 
sc<slled mass movements amongst leathefworkera are 
now in progress from the far South to the North of India. 
In Not them India the largest movements are in the 
liberal-minded areas in the otrth'West of the United 
Provinces and In Bihar. At the present time fully half 
a million Chamars are being directly influenced by 
Cbriatian propaganda, and many thousands more indirectly. 
The knowledge of this movement is very widespread 
amongst the Chamars of all suh*castcs. Keporu from 
many areas indicate thnt m a caste they are accessible. 
Already tome 45,000 have been baptised." 

The problems confrcnting those who undertake to lift 
up the Chamars are very great, Neither upon ignorance 
nor upon poverty can any large advance be made. A real 
programme for their economic uplift ia In itself a very large 
task. Co-operative societies, improved methods in industrial 
and agricultural work, and the emancipation of the Chamar 
from the thraldom of begsr are involved in this problem. 
And the very great siae of rhe caate makes the problem 
still more difficult. No large educational advance can be 

* Cauw TebU:, VnittS Fr^vmeu, 1011. p. Tmftrial 
TabU^ldn.pW, , ^ , 

• The «ailmsrtt givee above ire eeoiervative, lod are baaed 
upon ificemplete retvmi from alMiooiriev. 
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txp«Cted until tber« 1$ a real improyemenc m their eco* 
Qocnk conditions. Much of rheir lecha^, much of their 
Indifforenco shown rowarda education, ia due to the de* 
pressing influences of poverty. In addition, hygiene, aanU 
Cation, and domestic economy must find (heir place 
amongst the masses through the development of real social 
centres. We thus have a large field for a real social 
programme. Added to (his must be a moral and religious 
programme which will stamp out drunkenness and im* 
morality; which will give them a real sense of personal 
worth and a feeling of self-respect; and which will alienate 
them from aupentition. Then the outstanding elements 
In domestic rites and cuatomr. obscenity and vulgarity, 
superstition and idolatry, must be eradicated. Enlighten¬ 
ment and moral reaching will deal most effectively with 
the two former, and pure religion with all three, and espe¬ 
cially with the last. The process of emancipation will not 
be rapid. Their case calls also for regulative laws, lor a 
legislative programme. One oucitanding need is chat of 
the planting of Christian social centres In Chsmar 
communities. Community organisations, of which the 
serclement house and children's houses arc suggestive, are 
hero needed.^ In the village life of this great caste is 
found one of the greatest opportunities for social endeavour 
such as chat urged by (he foremost Christian leadership of 
tO'day. This will mean that the Chamar is offered a real 

^ Tbe Board of Hgnie Misaiooi of lbs Prasbytetian Chvtcb io 
America nperataa a Department of Iramigraot and CUy Work. In 
retalettring to the recent immigrant ihe approach is from theoemmonlty 
itaedpeini, •*.«,, ihe Immigrant ia daati with, net detached ftooi, but 2n 
feiatioa to, bli eevirenina coreoiunity. Koit op wjih the community la 
which be liTctubli life, niajregreaa, hia welfare, and that of hli family. 
Tharefore ihe work of the Church in any gi»<n immigrant eommuoity 
mvit be developed oo a nomprehenilva Kste. ciUi for a 

aynipaihetic underatanding of th« previous life and aoelal and religloue 
wadldona of the Inmigrant, aod at (he aam« tima demands tbat^ we 
intr^uce bini to the beet this country baa In civic, lociil and religiouv 
WmU." Thia prinolpta hu irupired a new form of religioue mlalecrr 
conducted by the Prvst^Kan Home Board. It la deelxPcM 
"indusliial pArUh work.'* Thia work la now operaliog in no' leee 
thao nine Importint ioduatrial coramunidea where tbe aaw Inuslgroot 
li a laige population factor. 
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fellowship^; thac hi$ economic and educational daims 
will receive attention ; and chat in work for bis emancipation 
the moat modern methods of religious education wUI be 
introduced. Those who would help him must sympathize 
with him ir) his superstition and his degradation and go to 
him with positive teaching rather than with attack upon 
his customs and beliefs. The elements of prayer and of 
belief in spiritual values ore potential in his fears and 
superstitions. 

In the foregoing paragraphs some social and religious 
problems of the Chamars have been diseiiuedi and some 
solutions have been outlined. There remains to suggest 
some means through which the Chamars may be lifted to 
a satisfactory place in the social order and through which 
they may enrer into • satisfying religious life. 

In a real sense the Chamars are the product of the 
social and religious teachings of rheir own land. Accord* 
ing to the doctrine of karma a man is what he is because 
of whit has happened^ and he finds himself just where, 
in the very nature of things, he belongs. Chamars, and 
their neighbours in the social scale, are furcordaitied to 
menial tasks with oo outlook towards better things 
w tkU U/e, Ignorance, grinding poverty, servitude and 
degradation ere their lot, and, although there are many 
signs of a new day for these " untouchable " classes, 
atdl movements urging Improved conditions for these 
outcastes, which are now stirring in many parts of India, 
arise from impact with Christianity, rather than from 
the social force ef Hinduism. Says a noted Indian, 
The ideas that lie at the heart of the Gospel of Christ 
are slowly but surely permeating every part of Hindu 
thought," While the religious teachers of India do not 
pretent an adequate social programme for the Chamar, 

, ‘ ThU i» 1 cooeeptidn h«rd w be gritped ia a couoiry with a 
spasJ hiiloryJiJie Iniit hu. le a M«nl ducuaeka of social Mrvioa 
(be tollowiagleoteacr found; "Tbs soullau anfnal rkei up st tht 
command of (he teacher matsmorplioied iofo a full'fladsed humso 
beini. - . /oJio* Rtviw, fdsy 1938, Article " SocUl Serelc* 
in ihe Puojtb." 

* Parqobir, Ueitrn RtHgUnu Uopfmeo^ in India, p. US. 
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Je«u« do«.^ Th« Law and tb« Prophets wMch he came 
to fulfil champion the cause of the weak and condemn 
those who exploit the defenceless and the poor. The 
atrilcing thing about Jesus's message is Ms estimate of tbe 
common peopIo> the peassnu and the common labourers. 
“ Ye are the salt of the earth "* follows after: 

" Happf arc poor I 
For foun is the Kloadom of Qod. 

Happy arc you who nuncer noi^l 
Per you shall be ■tdifiM,*'* 

Here fi the message of economic salvation. Jesus 
insists that men are not impersonal units to be herded 
together, or to be exploited, or to be sacrificed to the 
wbim of the more fortunate clessea, but that they are 
valuable persona to be delivered from their hard lot. He 
is the champion of the depressed inasset. His message 
has always been good news to them. A very large part oi 
the growing church of the fim century wai made up of 
Wool'dreisers, cobblers and fullers, the most uneducated 
and vulgar pofsons.’’* Since then new life with new 
privileges and new living conditions has followed in the wake 
oi the acceptance of Christ. And to*day we find that 
amongst the poor the leaven of Ms economic promises is 
at work. The exploited and the poor are voicing demands 
which are big with expectatious which Jesus has encouraged. 
And the Chamars are beginning to look hopefully to 
Gbrisclanity for emancipation. 

Again, the Chamars are by birth doomed to illiteracy. 
Indian traditional ideals concerning the privileges of 
enlightenment are well known. On the other hand, tbe 
prophets and Jesus were teochtrs. The cUases whom 
they championed, as well as those who sat in authority, 
were their pupils. The new Christian, even from the 

• For « clear aoalyifa of this subject ace Rent. Tht 5«cm2 
TMcMur 0/ tk» P*cph*n end /oim. 

• Matthetev. 13. 

«'• 20 , 21 . 

• dec Glover, Tkt C^fiut of Sefm'onr m tk4 Barfy Kemon 
Emp*re, p. 241. This book a aka a good coremenUTy On (he subtect 
of (has potsgrapMi 
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despised desses, became a teacher.' The children of 
CbrUtiflo parents were taught. The ChrlstfaQS acguired 
knowledge. And it has been the pride of Cbrisilanit? 
/rom (be beginning that it has developed an enlightened 
community. The advance of popular education in tbe 
NVest has been pen pasiu with an open gospel.' So fax, 
in India, the only real heralds of enlightenment for the 
Chamars have been Cbristians. No other agencies are yet 
able to place open books and liberty of thought before all 
men equally. 

Besides, Jesus has a programme for the socially diten* 
franchised. It rests io the recognition of the solidarity 
of the race. He draws no artificial lines of dlvlalon 
in society. Jesus gave practical illustration to his 
principles. He mingled freely with all claisei« Ke 
accepted with eqosl alacrity invitations to dine whether 
given by learned Pharisees or by despised cax*eollectors, 
When dcrihes and Fharlscei flung at him the contemptuous 
charge that he was the friend of drunkards and social our* 
casts, Jesui openly declared that the men who appealed 
most strongly to his sympathies were the socially 
disinbetited classes; those who were eeremonialiy and 
morally beyond the pale of Pbarisaic teaching; chose 
wbo were regsrded by the religious classes as little more 
than social refuse. Most of them were social ouccasu, 
and many of them, because of their crimes and manner of 
living, were probably debarred from the synagogues. Such 
facts as these show how fully the Chamars' need for a new 
place in the social order is met by the position of Jesus. 

Moreover, there are signs chat Chsmirs are open to 
such a gospel as Jesus preached. They are uneasy ;Kbey 
dislike being called Chamars; they are auxfous to shake 
off rhe disgusting practices connected with their name; 
they long for a better place In society ; and they desire 
economic freedom. They are beginning to look towards 
Jesus for the realiMtion of the&e things. Indeed, in many 

* Giovei, Th« fflMiiiffnt f« Bath RofnAn Empirt, 

241, 342. 

* bimpla iliuitriticn af chit Mietmay be toiinU in eov ffood hietorv 
of ihe BngJieh Bible, 
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places the more enlightened amongst them feel that real 
opportunlllet lie with the Christ ; and they arc wiliine to 
eOQurc persecution and many hardships for the sake of The 
gospel. From widely separated areas this attitude is 
reported. Beyond these groups there are many others who 
say that they will all eventually enter the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus Stands in relation to the Kingdom of God as the 
Saviour. He Is the mieiator of the new order. He fs the 
deliverer of those who tre bound. He iadentifies himaelf 
with the hungry, the naked and the lowly, and he saya 
that he came to save them. The Kingdom cornea alter he 
hai paid the price. His death puts the seal of sincerity 
upon hia words. Not even the pangs of death could make 
him yield hia position. Thus the powers of evil are forced 
bsek and men enter Inro a new life. 

Their question of social purity must be studied from 
the standpoint of Christianity. Standards of sex relation¬ 
ship are set forth once and for all, and in final terms, 
by Jesus, wbo speaks with supreme milstenca : 

But I say unco you, that every one that looketb on i 
woman to lust after her hath cominiucd adultery with her 
already in his heart.*’ 

“ And if tbyeye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, 
and cast It from thee: for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy membera should perish, and not that thy whole 
hod^ be cast into hell.” 

' And if thy right hand causetb thee to stumble, cut 
it off, and Cttt it from thee : for it is profitable for thee 
that ono of thy members should perish, snd not thy wbele 
body go into heli.*'^ 

Obscesity’tnd laxity cannot live under such surgery. 
Jesus says further: 

*' Whosoever shall divorce Ms wife In order to marry 
another, commits adultery against her.” He puts rhe 
other side of the case also : "And If she divorces her hus¬ 
band in order to marry another, she commits adultery,”* 

* Matthew*. 23, 29. 30. 

K«nt, Thfi Social rcoehlH/s of tho FrofhfU «»d 

XQ 
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Jesu* bwts hi* teaching cooccmmg sdulecty and 
social impuiity on the worth of the individual. Acu ot 
sexu^ irtimocalliy are traced W the failure to 
this point of view. For Jesua the f^jly i» '^e funds 
m^aul institution, and in It woman findl her ««« P**" 
of worth. Thus he puts a supreme value upon pei- 
wnility. On the ocher band Hinduism seek* and guaran¬ 
tees the absolute loss of personal id^sniity 
wnsciouinass, and of all else which makei for * 
humanity. The doctrine of wcyc takes all worth out of 
Dersonohty. Idesides, the social conditions as they exist in 
the IflweMtrata of toclety arc taken for irjnted; 
limply the working out of inevitable law (karma), 
ore? the Indian Law Books look upon woman with sus¬ 
picion. On the foundations of luch a social conscience 
Salvation in it* deeper social significance can ^ 

achieved. B ut Jesus, o ti t h c ot her hand, d raws m c n o ut of 
the pit and establishes them in clean living. 

The history of the early church gives testimony to the 
power of Jeaus to purify life. It is never to be joigoutn 
that the great numbers m those dayi were from the 
'•loUt'' «nka of life. Yet ‘'they were aston«hlngly 
upright, pure and honest,” and ” they Sad 
IneapHcaW reioutces of morol force, The eailj 
Chrlitian rose quickly to a sense of , 

This is all the more remarkable when she low moral 
standards In those Roman days are taken into account. 
But such purifying of life has taken place 
country where Jesus has been accepted. The Ch**"*" 
need just such a Saviour as Jesus has proved himsclt to tie. 

Christianity is however for the Chamara more tftan 
an economic, more than a aoclil gospel, Hinduism on 
?M lower side is polythewtic, is saturated with demonology, 
and is exceedingly supemitloua. Therefore the Chamars 
must look elsewhere for deliverance from aupeKtitjona and 
the fear of evil spiliis and from the evils which fobow in 

» Glover, CmtAiet of Rttigiont in tkt Early Roman Empire, 

o. 143. 

* IM., p. 163. 
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the wake oi chew belieh. Hlttorically Chrijlianity is the 
reJjglon which emancipates from such forms of bondage 
Jesus has always cast out devlU. Christianity from the 
first has witnessed the disappearance of pagan beliefs and 
8 i*nce at early Christian history show* this, 
In the iirac century people hung rags and other offerings 
on holy trees, revered wells and streams, and believed in 
magic, enchantment, miracles, astrology and witchcraft. 
They were In the grip of demons with their hatred of men, 
their immorality and cruelty, and rhcir aacrifices, and 
they knew the terrors of “possession “ and of enchant¬ 
ment. Christianity came as a deliverer, and in the place 
of terror came peace. A new phenomenon. Christian 
happiness, or sense of security, appeared, gince then 
JesuB has driven back the forces of darkness in land after 
land. Down to the present time he rebukes superstition 
with the same aiithorlry and gives peace to fearful souls. 
In India to-day there are thouaandi of followers of Jesus 
who scarcely know the names of the demone whom their 
parents feared. 

Besides, Jesus has a message about God. According to 
him the poor as well as the rich will find a Father, Jesus's 
teaching la about an active, sympathetic, suffrelent Person. 
God is not lost in the shadows nor set afar off by lesser 
beings. He is close at hand and on the aide of the poor. More¬ 
over, God is not the great Terror. Jesus revealed him as the 
great Father. Nor 1$ God a mighty Deipot sitting high 
ever his subjects; he Is a Father who forgives sins free&, 
welcomes the prodigal, makes his sun shine on the just 
and the unjust, and who asks for nothing but love, trust, 
cooperation and obedience. Such a God will attract the 
mind and heart of tbe Chaman. Their hope lies in the 
Milization of Jesus’s teaching of Chp Fatherhood of God, 
and of ffi corollary the brotherhood of man. 

Furthermore, Jesus himself offers the sufficient life for 
mea. He did not fail where others have failed.' With bv 
unique Ideas about God and bis intimate fellowship with 

* 5m W. RsuiChsobuMh, A Theology for sW Oatptl, 

pp. 155459. 
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God h« did rot low toccb wUh the hard reslillos which 
confront rnsn eTCrywhete. While Le 19 our peal 
of prayer and immediate communion with God, atjll he 
Kloedom of God engaged hi$ wiU and set hia taak m the 
midat of men. Hc drew bi$ stretiRth from Caod, hot 
he put ft forth In the world- The needy world drew 
iorih all hli lympaihiea. He was not a myatic m the 

narrower sense of escape from the world. 

leaus did not read life in terms of its darker side. He wm 

not a pessimist. Although he knew the 

Kinadom of Evil, he launched the Kin^om of God 

against It and staked hit life oci the lasue. Even when bu 

life vras overtbadowcd hy oppoeition, s«mifig failurp and 

death he did not despair. Besides, Jesus was neither 

«cetic nor other-worldly. He lllred a normal 

life He set forth the distinctive diflerenee between 

himself and John the Baptist, showing that he Placed 

himself In the midst of men in their everyday life and 

needs- He believed In a life after death, but ir was not 

ibe dominant element ia his teaching nor the 

force In his religloui life. He was c«'i«riie<) 'vith the 

woU-belpg of men In this world. He faiseJ when he was 

absorbed in thought. He went without food, sleep and 
home life because be was set on a big thing. This is the 
revolutionary asceticism of the Kingdom of God, but that 
la wholly different from Individuahsric and other-world^ 
^aticlaL Jesus communed 

^ pc wer of evil in the world, a n d hc h^l d hia li fe w i ih a li gh l 
grasp Yet he escaped the snares of mysticism, pc*ii- 
isceliclsm and other-worl^lness. Out of the same 
[wredientj, communion with God, recogni ion of evil, 
and religious intensity and self-control, he built hjS 
sufficient life. His attitude toward life was the direct 
product of his rwo-lold belief in the Father who is love and 
Che Kingdom of God which is coming. 

And fioally, Jesus Is the sufficent objB« of devotion. 
The .nnoun«<n«nt of Riroinuji to the lowc«te men 
was that be can wo.,hip God, and that ho h** » 
religious nature, In Jesus we find the fulJBU scope for 
the life of devotion. Jesus draws all nght thinking and 
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all high motives, all clean hearts, all new-made 
men and women, all devotion and love ol all men up into 
his great and sufficient life. He U the perfect ideal of 
life and love. 

Thus Jesus offers to the Chamars a satisfactory place 
in the social order and a satisfactory religious life. 

Those who hold that in Christianity lies the real hope 
for the redemption of the Chamars are confronted with the 
fact of the urgency of the problem. Unless the Christian 
Church pushes forward with a broad programme, oppoaing 
religious movements may gain advantages which it wiU be 
difficult to lurpasi. In the end, however, only that 
movement can succeed which is able to give the Cbamars, 
be it ever so slowly, character, the ideal and the reality 
of good cftiMnshtp and a satisfying religious experience. 
And although the task may look very many are 
confident that the full redemption of the chamars wlU 
come through the Gospel of the Son of God. The forces 
that confront pure religion in the beliefs and supersttcioos 
of the Chamars to-day are not unlike those that opposed 
Chtlstianity In the Roman Empire. Gibbon wrote: 
''The innumerable deities and rites of polytheism were 
closely interwoven with every circumstance of business 
and pleasure, of public or private life, and It seemed impos¬ 
sible to escape the observance of them without, at tbe 
aame time, renouncing the commerce of mankind and all 
the offices and amusements of society." Yet the old 
order passed away. The Christian Church looks for no 
less a victory for the Chamars. Its justification for its 
supethuman undertaking is, "The poor have the Gospel 
preached to them." 


APPENDIX A— (Tables) 


(A) DiardttvnoN of Chamass, Mocms, Juiahas ano 
KoFS Bv RsLicio^t AMD LocALrrv' 


Pencn* 


K..1 

U.4»,7d$ l,0lB,d66 ^»B,S90 918,$20 


Hindu 
9lkh .. 

t iin 
uddhUt 
MuMulBtn 
Anivini 


11,305,713 
175.370 
1 $ 
114 
10,8U 
1.806 


561,777 88,651 9l7,83d 

185 6,233 25 

456,120 2,?»,473 i,':62 

974 


Ajmnf M«r«*srt 
Amm. 

Beofil 

Bihtr Afld OriMi 

Cnatrif Pravinea and 
Bmr 
Hidru 

N>*W. F. Province.. 
Punjab 

UnUod ProvIsoM , 
Ba red • Halt 
Central India Afefier 
KyHeraM Butt .. 
KaihnlrSlatt 
Ra;pultn» Ag;;ineF,. 
Klitwhtre 


13,551 

54,334 

138.559 

1,1U,45? 

302,536 

007,82? 

],]39iMl 

4.083.401 

5i210 

658,458 

70,618 

30,090 

734,110 

5,848 


13,807 7,207 

455,448 981,705 

31,339 826,991 

10.478 

4,007* .. 99,628 

6,285 

03,900 37,990 

419,378 635,044 18,050 

M88 HI,263 460,494 

6.054 

7,126 12,ro 

7,023 5,194 

M,494 26,830 .. 

15,496 16,333 

6,016 5.994 708 


* Btitd u^o CiTHtit of Ifidic, 1913, Vnl. t. Pt> IS. 'Fable Xllt, 

'» rneludMDabgtr In Bihar and Orlsta and Mochl, Moehi^aT or 
So«hl in Bembir. The Sochi of Sind, hotrercr. hni been shown 
Mpantcly. (Ce«w«4 of Mio, Idll, Table XllF 187, 213.) 

* Hind ]u(ahi ia Beonl Bihar and Oritia not included. 

* Netin Table. 
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(B) Ckamars in relation to tkb Wholr PqPUIjWTON 
0? TOS UmTED Provinces 


N»me 0 ^ Diitrie< 

Totij 
Population 
in 19U 

PercaoiQf 

M'XJt 

mi Cham AT 

1> Debra Dun ., .. 

3. Sthariopur 

MustKarnagar .. 

4. Maerut.. 

5. Sulaadibihr .« 

6. AllgarK 

205,075 

086,359 

608,360 

1,519,364 

1,125,792 

1,165,680 

24,496 

203,268 

124.459 

236,834 

184,985 

194,013 

1^4- 

lit 

Total of MctftQT T>tv. 

5,806,650 

967,055 

17— 

7. Muttra. 

Agra . 

9 . Parrultbabad 

10. Miinpuri 

11. BtAwth .* 

13. Buh . 

056,310 

1,021,847 

900,022 

797,634 

760,121 

871,997 

102,757 

174,006 

96,891 

105,719 

119,086 

115,382 

18- 

17 

11« 

19+ 

16- 

19- 

Toulof Aoka Div. 

5,007,921 

715,641 

14+ 

13. Bareli?. 

14. BIjnort. 

1.^. BadauD. 

16. MoradaUad 

17. Shahlabiapur .. 

18. PUibblt. 

1,094,663 

808,202 

1,033,328 

l,362.e» 

945,775 

487,617 

98,506 

136,544 

149.032 

180,957 

100,061 

64,005 

9— 

17— 

lit 

Total oi ftOHR.SBAHO Oxv. 5.650,516 

698,105 

13+ 

19. Cawnpora 

20. Patahpur.. 

21. Baoda. 

22. Hamirpur 

23. AllahaW 

34. ]hao«>. 

26. JaUuo. 

1,143,286 

676,939 

673,237 

465,225 

1,467,136 

680,668 

404,77S 

188,075 

72,553 

106.330 

69,363 

162,735 

02,357 

68,763 

13 

11— 

16- 

15— 

11 

14- 

17— 

Total oi Allabadad Div 

. 5,494,284 

710,075 

13— 

26. BoBara .. .. 

27. Murapera 

25. laun^ur. 

29 Ghaupur 

30. Ballia. 

897,035 

1,071,046 

1,156,354 

839,725 

845.416 

101,236 

139.803 

175,905 

109.976 

57.596 

U 

15 

13 

7— 

Total of BUfARRB Div. 

4,809,478 

584,008 

16 
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91. Goralibpdt .. .. 

32. Bari? . 

33. Aaerngirh ., 

3.U1.180 

1,630,421 

l,4d2.6L8 

391,052 

280.987 

261.615 


Total ct GofMESPCD £>rv 

6,524.419 

936,954 

14+ 

34. NainlTal 

3$. Almora. 

96. Gerhcrel 

923,519 

525.104 

460.167 

20,071 

405 

1.522 

6 . 

0.077 

0.3 

Total of ICVMAim Drr. 

1,328.790 

21.998 

1.65 

37. Lucfcnow. 

38. Uoao . 

39. ReeBanillx 

40. Sltapur. 

41. Hardoi. 

42. Kheri. 

764.411 

910.915 

1.018.964 

1.136,996 

2,121,248 

959,208 

79,536 

105,867 

102,642 

152,714 

169,901 

130,602 

IW- 

12>> 

10 

14— 

Tola) of Lvc£j«ow Div. 

5.911,642 

760,864 

13— 

43. Fyaabad. 

44. GoDda. 

45. Bihnkh. 

46. daitenpore .. 

47. Panebgirb 

Baiabaoki 

1,154,109 

1,412,212 

1,047,677 

1.048.524 

899.978 

1.083,667 

174,670 

45.148 

75.S90 

143,987 

110.630 

91.471 

15 

3 

‘S. 



Total of Fyzabaa Div. 

6.646,362 

641^455 

10— 

8TAttS. 

1 . Raenpur.. 

531,217 

43,989 

8 

2. Texhi. 

300,819 

2,945 

1— 

Total of STAtte 

832,036 

46,928 

0.9^ 

Gbahs Total 

48.014,070 

6,083,289 

12.66 


Note : Cb«oar Slkba, harnb«ring 79 na!e» leui 99 fcmain, ue opt 
joeladcd in th«M tablet. 
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(E) Tu£ Distribution op thb Chamars bt Districts in 
Certa&t Parts op Bihar and Orissa, 

BV Reunion and by Sex 

* CHAMAR^UiKDD 

MaU P««al« 

Bt*a» akd Omssa. 520.099 

(1) British Temtory . 516,189 590.609 

. 

ax.;. •• :: 

n^TDroro- .. .. 2».M0 274.K7 

Co.,;.... g,7S9 

M»»(f.-por. 65.054 78,98| 

.. «,3al 55,8« 

BmaoaiwwDivikoh. 

Mor^ghr . 27.^ 

•• :: S:»7 fo;S 

Santbsl PAnganai. ;5,2» 

OwsAA Division . JJiW 

Ceota Nacpto Divisiort .. .. *5.7^ «'SS 

Sih^ tnd OrlM CtntiH TabU*. 1911, p. 101. 

(F) Tub DiSTRQimoN op ths Cuaj4ars bv Dbtbictb in 
Certain Parts of the Cbntrai. Provinces and 
Bk 4A*, ItoCION *«.5 

MsU PeoAl* 

CSNTfALPROTINCTSANCBBRAR .. .. 

c. p. baitiah DBiBicts . 385 ,m m.m 

. |>;«J 

. 21,757 21.562 

•' " 1:^ ' 2 : 1 s 

•* 2.633 2,7W 

NAOfVR Divisiw . w,6® n,»i 

•• ■■ :■ «:“i 

E.VP“^ . VM 768 110.55$ 

. 58 069 eS.3U 

FEOPAtOBT Statm. 40.960 

C7«ww TaWv/, CiM'ai ffavin<it a'td Stfr. 1911, p-129. 

































APPENDIX B.' 

Tanning^ StfOBHAEii4c> aw Lsather Astjciss 

The preparation of buffalo^ bullock and cov hideai 
which occupica about a month, consTsts of rwo processes, 
liming and tanning. The hides are soaked, split into 
aides, and limed. The; are left in the pits for from six to 
eight, or from twelve to fourteen, daps according (o the 
season. For each hide one seer (about two pounds) of 
slaked lime Is used and enough water to cOTOt the hide. 
For every ten seers of lime one of impure soda U added. 
After three Co four, or six to eight, days the skins are 
removed, and unhaired with a khur^, or scraper. They 
are then placed in a new lime solution of the same 
strength as before, but without the soda. When the skins 
are sufficiently swollen they are taken out and fleshed on 
a stone slab with a rdrHpi, or currier’s knife. They are 
rhen laid in clean water for froni four to six hours. 
Bating (lidiigd) follows. This process is designed to remove 
tbe lime and to open the pores so that the hide may be 
grained and coloured. Tbe first solution consists of ten 
measures of very old tan liquor aod ten seers of the same 
three times as strong and one seer of ken, or rice husk. 
Tbis IS put into earthen vessels and allowed to ferment for 
about a week. Each vessel bolds four sides, which are 
bandied frequently. This process lasts four days. A 
second bating is done in a solution of water mixed with 
molasses and flour or with nuikwa refuse from a 

disrillery. A third baring 1$ then made in a solution the same 
as the first, except that scraps of fleshing are used in the 
place of rce husks. The hide is now pliable. It is laid on 

* $e« 6. H. Wstton, A Uonciroph Tsiuiing mi Wcrklng te 
LfUher, opon with tha sKti»a ia baaed, 
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a slab} scraped on cbe grained side^ and wrung dry. It Is 
thenrin&ed with old tan Kquor, kneaded, rubbed, and wrung 
dry. Again It is laid In strong tan liquor for from twelve 
to twenty-four hours, being kneaded and wrung by hand 
at frequent intervals, Xhe leather ia now sewed up with 
m&nj (a grass twine) into a bag. hung up. and filled with 
tan mixture. This consists of fifteen seers of new and ten 
seers of half^spcnt tan bark (bobiU), water and weak Can 
liquor. To this mixture are added two to four pounds of 
small twigs of baindi,* powdered and mixed with water. 
The bag is suspended by the neck from a wooden tripod 
over a (a large earthen vessel). As the liquor drips 
through the pores It is poured back into the bag. After 
twenty-four hours the bag Is taken down, the neck Is 
sewn up and The bag la bung up reversed for twelve hours, 
The hide is then taken down, opened and 4ajd out. It Is 
sprinkled with four ounces of Impure salt (^A^drs) and four 
ounces of bark dust, which arc then well rubbed In. Tbe 
hide is then set out on the grain side with a sleeker, 
This last, and even the bating, process is often neglected 
by Chamars. Tbe currying of leather is almost eocicely 
neglected. 

Another native process consists chiefly of Hmlog. 
Fint, the hides are laid on the floor and roughly fleshed} 
smeared over with lime-paste and folded up, £ach hide H 
then tied at both ends and placed in a nirhd coQtainlng 
lime solution. Tbe bides are kept In position by meaqs of 
a large stone. After three days the hides are removed, 
unfolded and rubbed with lime, after wbicb they are 
replaced In tbe MtHd and left for four or five days. They 
are then taken out, rubbed, scraped, cleaned, and washed 
with clean water. When the hair and flesh have been 
completely removed the hides are fit for tanning. The 
bides, which are now white, are soaked In clean water to 
which Is added a handful of fermented bark-dusr paste, 
and allowed to lie for two nights. Tbe bides are then 
folded lengthwise and twisted until all tbe moisture Is 
squeezed out of them. They are then unfolded, wet, and 


> The raiitictoe fpu&d on tht maage see. 
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'tvisted in the reverse way. This process of wetting aad 
squeeang rakes the place of bating. The hides are then 
treated with tannlog cnateriaJs a$ above described. After 
the tanning process has been cooipleced, the leather is 
curried with saJt curds and ghi. This completes cbe 
process. 

OwjDg to the excessive use of lime, tbe leather 
produced^ the Cbamar is very porous and oi an iaferior 
quality. The tanning Is scarcely more than a colouring 
process. Tbe object of tanning Is to produce, by a 
combination of tannin with the gelacioc of the hide or 
skin, an insoluble, Impenetrable substance. Tbe .^ime 
destroys to a considerable extent the fibrea upon which 
tbe tannin acts. 

The tanning of sheep and goat skins is almost entirely 
in tbe bands of the Chikwas, or Chiks, Mohammedan 
leather workers of Chamar origin, who look down with 
scorn upon tbe Chamar. This process Is, briefly, as 
follows! The skins, which are received whole from the 
slaugbtet'house, flesh outside, are smeared with lime^ left 
for a day, and then tamed right-side out. They are then 
washed and limed, being allowed to lie in the lime for fcocs 
five to fifteen days, and then washed and fleshed. A thick 
paste » then made by boiling down mahua flour. When 
it has cooled it is spread over the skins, which are then 
allowed to stand for eight days; or a gruel of lentil and 
barley meal end water is prepared, in which the skins arc 
laid for a week, and occasionally handled. The skins are 
then washed, end laid In tan liquor, being passed from 
weak to strong solutions in a series ofndrhds. This process 
lasts from eight to fifteen days, during which time tbe 
skins are handled two or three times a day, hand*rubbed, 
and wrung to make them pliable. They axe then rubbed 
with (impure soda) on the flesh side and dried in the 

Sttfi. 

Coloured leathers ate made from goat and sheep skins 
by special processes. To produce red leather iM (lac) 
is put into tbe gruel bath. Blue leather is dblained by the 
use of copper filings, sal ammoniac and lime Juice; and 
black leather by cbe use of copperas instead of copper filings. 
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The manufaclure of shagreen h m the hand* of Moham¬ 
medans. The preparation of the sktns of various species 
ofdeensas above, except that sil bark is used in the 
tanning process. gives a rich brown colour, dhcdrc 
a light fellow, and bohfii a buff. Combination* of these 
material* produce shades of colour. 

The substances used in tanning are the bark, leaves 
and pods of the babui tree (ucaaia arabiia); the dhadri 
or baklt (on<Jieissus latifoUa), a native of the lower Hlma- 
Ja?an tract; the bark of the sil (sherea robusta); kar and 
bahaira, mytaboUms, the fruit of the UrminaUa ckebula 
and /armiKoiiO fce«er»ea respectively ; the bark and berries 
of the ghunt CiistprM xyUpyra), a jungle tree ; the leaves 
of the bof#^M, a parasite commonly found on the mango 
J fruit, leaves aod bark of the aenU (phyUantkus 
embUea), a tree of moderate size with fcathety foliage * the 
back of the amaUds (eassia fistuUi)-. the leaves and flour 
of the mahua (cassia IfsHfoUo); the bark of the rkea 
(acacta Uucophlaa); rhe bark of the avaram (cassia 
aurteulata); and the pod of the dividivi (casalpinia 
c^ima). Some material* imported from abroad arc also 
used. Babul is the most valuable tanning agent found in 
India. 

The several kinds of shoes are all made on the same 
principle. They may be embroidered or otherwise deco¬ 
rated, Tbe shoemaker begins with the sole. A tblo piece 
of leather is smeared with a paste of mustard oil. Over 
this are laid, first, odd scraps of leather, second, a heavy 
layer of mud, and third, a thin piece of leather. Tbe 
curved toe of the shoe forms pert of the Inside of the sole 
of leather. The heel-piece is attached In the same way. 
The maker now puts a couple of stitches of leather thong 
through the middle of this composite sole to keep it in 
p«ieion for the next step, which consists in stitching on 
rhe upper. ^ He begins at the toe, working round with a 
plain running stitch, bormg hoJes for the thong to pass 
tbrougb. The beel-piece is then tiimmed and sewed oa 
to tbe upper, which is then closed. The toe part is like¬ 
wise treated. Additional stitching and ornamentation 
may be added. The commonest kinds of conntry shoes 
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are called gelpanjc and The latter i$ generally 

made for hard work. Other siylea of shoes are the hafti, 
something Klee the English slipper; the svlcmshahi, a long 
narrow shoe with a slender ; the panjabl, similar to tbe 
former but with characteristic decorations; the gheilti, sn 
ugly shoe with an exaggerated curl over tbe toes, and appar* 
ently without a heel: the|ur|ch7, which has no wk, made 
with a buckle over the instep; chcrhiwins, made of 
black velvet, with nok and heeUpiece of shagreen ; and tbe 
terpai, or half*8boe, with a point and no heel, which Is 
worn by women only. 

Among the leather articles manufactured in tbe villages 
are thongs; the mclcA, or water skin, used by tbe bihiiH ; 
the kuppa, a leather jar for holding ghi; tbe kuppi, or 
pkulili, scent bottles; drums, SaH3, tSSS and ; 

the cAarrd, pur, or iwfh. usually made of buffalo or of cow 
hides, and laced (n the form of a bag on a circle of wood, 
and uaed for drawing water from wells; and samaii, inflated 
nslgat bides used co support a cot, and made for working 
flablng-nets in rivers. 
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GLOSSARY 


t ued of A plaMof (he dtll 

Apeclea* 

the niAnp) tree, or fruit. 

Bshul^a tree (Aueia arafttM) • 

BahH^t two<wheeled car. 

Bakitc^a alater'e butbaod. 

BoiVSf^an aaeetie ; a devotee; ooe 
who haa aubdued his worldly deairet 
and paaaloni. 

BSjri—M kiod ol millet; lodlan 
COCQ> 

mode of aalutadoB. 

Sd«Mdl a miidaervent; a 

boodmaid. 

BtfiMyd.—a ahcpkeeper; a frun seller. 

Bsrdr—the marriafr proceaeioo. 

BaHj9. beaded—a kind o( aweeneit. 

Bond—ibeeUae roller vied with the 
attce on which apieea are ground. 

Sel^a tree {A«gU mcrmelas); the 
fruit of this tree. 

Bkcfet" aiaiot; a devotee ; a wltard. 
a hymn. 

BhdJtri—MMionatedeTodon: veonhlp. 

Bka^gi—a aweeper ; a low eaate who 
are ecavengers. 

BJieft—a lunp of coarse sugar. 

BUi—a ghost; an avll apint. 

BickvAmf, bi£kium—t go-hetwaen; 
an ageat. 

Birddoewa brotherhood; kin. 

B«r—a bero ; a powerful demon. 

BfydA — m arriage. 

CUdor—a aheet; clothing. 

CJio«Hre«^.<howor«pSfd..th< Chamar 
quarter of a rillaeo or town. 

CKa^H-^a tbio cake of uQleaTcoed 
bread. 

eaalem lid, or cover, 
toeanbeo pot. 

Ci^roodw'**—waur in which the 
feet of a ^ru(or other holy peraon) 
have been washed 


baditead. 

CAotfdAori—a headtnao. 

Ckcuh —a aquare. 

Ckhifpar— a thatched roof ; a hut. 
CUo^*hih—th« aixtaeuth partof taeer, 
or abourtwo cnoces avolrdupola. 
Chkatthi^a rellgioua aervtee per¬ 
formed ofl the aixth day after 
cbildbirth. 

Whilom—the part of the which 

contai&i the tobacco and fire; a 
clay bowl, with a atem, used for 
smoking. 

Chtflifd^toap i flre*Uio«. 
Chirdg^lhe cemraoQ earueo lareo. 
CK6lka—a cooking-place; a fire- 

aaered scalp-lcRk; a 
ea^ad lock of hair. 
aapUt pea ; pulse, 
fall festival. 

DWk—a tree (B*«eo /rossdoea), 
w- a washerm ac. 

Ph«U-a large dnicn. 

DHati—i cloth worn round the waiat. 
piseed between the legs and faetened 
oehlnd. 

D«fd—aiorm of marring. 

8 9 K..a kind of aedan for women. 

<Mi.>a low, untouchable caste. 
t>0b—9 kind of grasa (Agrtftia 
fmeoris). 

PoAr—a “holy’* man ; a menoicaat, 
the hemp plant. The frocti* 
tication when nearly ripe Is btolaed 
and smoked for Intoxication. 
Gdrf^B cart; a carriage; a coach. 
C«»Ao»" 0 —perquisites. 

Saund^the conaummatien of mar* 
riage bringing home awlfe. 
an earthen wateqiot. 
0 obnr—dried eow-dung. 

family atoex ; lineage. 
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R»« augir. 

<7yr«—t ipihtuil at ttacB«c. 

floirfi tutroaric. 

t kiod d( iweetm^tt* 

collar (of foettl) «vorA aa 
• Deck omaivrot. 

Sotksiii kJMfKd—cotnc »od obMaor 
lutisf. 

Sojwa eMkt Hindu tcttiTil and 
•tncDifti beld al ih« approach o( 
th« vema} aquinet. 

E«9fH->a fire«iacriiicc; aa oblation o( 
clarified butfer lo tire. 
gw^^»p4«»«-tettaaDailHy« 
jmK^cha (isahod tree. 

J946— eocbaotme ot; m agie ; jug¬ 
gling. 

hereditary rlghta ; perqui* 

altra. 

JoiiMdu: the plaee at the 

bride’a bouae where the bridegroos 
tpd hie tnia are received, 

/ctadf-M aoo^D-law. 

Jqv^, Juw^r. Joir. /cor—ladiao 
corn. 

JUr phactkAwd'-to eaordae. 

unnp« ifomature ; nw; 
e^ imperfect make or texture; clay- 
built. 

fdrei-^lam pb1*ck. 

JCMgM, aa ornaroeot won 

round the wri*t. 

20«hg«id—thread tied aivuad abnde- 
gtoora*! whet, 

feayfldfw—tbr beatowing a girl lo 
marriage. 

ji^o^d^-a iora of laerriage. 
£s^wa dl«h oada by beilwg larel 
of pulaa eeiib ipicea and eour milk, 
faa^a mall and I used aa i coin. 
Kkanf—At autuaoal barvrst. 
XAwAr^a dish made of pulie and 
rirr‘boiled together. 

XUr—A dilb made of rice boiled in 
Bilk. 

Khirpi—t acraper; a weeding-koife : 
a hand he« for cutting great. 

a place In the home erberc 
ipecJal preparadcoa are made lo 
eonaection wltb marriage. 


Xorj—ao uouaed pot. 

2«i—a kind of graaa (Pcs aynotu- 

a aweetmeat: a ball of aweet- 
rbeat. . , 

_e notice appoioting the day 

of marriage aou other eeriBOiuee 
coBoected therewith. 
loinhSi—a girl: a elave-girl; a 
boa^miid; a daughter. 

liped •')—to piaster with t 
praparitioQ cf cow-dung and mud. 
L^—t stnall metal or aaitbeo pot. 

a ward ; a itrcct; a quar¬ 
ter of a village or town. 

Hdh 0 nt_a head of a rellgioue order i 
a religioui leadrr of superior 
grade. 

iiaUSk—t boatman. 
iiiftidSA—t marriage abed, 
betrothal. 

Hot hffr ] a ceremooy connected 
Jdoi wKMhgrs I with loerriage. 
flf^onod—a clay*plt. 
idottr—a crown worn by the bnde* 
groom during the marriage cere- 
CDony. - 

HeiS—» fair ; a rellgioue fait. 
)^m«tU7-a certain plant (touusAto 
fnerms^). 

3fMot^i loagi heavy, woodoa 
pastle. 

a dance. 

?/dgpJiofl?—the prickly prir (Cactus 
fleus Jit^ioa) 4 

a vat; a large eartheo veaset. 
^or—the name of a wandering 
tribe who are geuerally jugglrtv 
•nd actors. 

^oaor—light: look ; fasdnadon; the 
evil eye. 

pmrrtta at marriagaa and at 
otber festlviiiee made to relations 
and to particular aervaote; a fee. 

Cnewho receives e fee. preient 
or wg. 

N’eotd—an Jevitatioa. 

Ntettyi—o nitard. 

sign; token. 

PogH—a turban. 
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Pdfftte foot-wonblp. 

PaMek^-^ ecuRcil; lo ancmbly of 
five arbluxon ; * leading man. 
PoiScJKJi—tbe Hrac tiee da^a of tbe 
" tight” or oHbe ” dark '* moon. 
Panef^at—x conneii; a court of 
arbitritioa. 

Poro«WMiid~iO wave a lamp over 
the headi of the bride and groom 
in order to drive away eri! epirlia ; 
to wave. 

Pcni4n^t paaa. or cerdilcate. 

low atoot with tour lega. 

—a plank to lit upon. 

PtfS—t kind of sweetmeat, 
^hef^^parambuladofl; part of tbe 
fiiatnagc eeresoa?. 
piu ^—ft lump, or ball, office boiled 
in milk offer^ to deceased ancca* 
tori. 

P>r—a aaiot; ao old man. 

^trbd^^a low atool with four lege’ 
ntcf tbe first fortntgnt of 

Septemb«r*Octoher*tbVn the Hindus 
celebrate the euitoBtacg obae 9 uia 
to the manes. 

fwMdJ—food that has been offered 
to an idol, or of which a apiriiual 
teacher has partaken, .... 
^rs—a iKIq cake of meal fried xo 

£ * I or oil. 

'—the spring harvest. 

AakiAiM—a demon ; a fiend. 

aihoecssker's. or currier's. 

knife. 

bread ; a loaf. 

SddAu—a ” holy ’’ man ; an aieetie ; 

a meodicant. 

^Jdt^marriage. 

groom ; a horaekeeper. 

_a second marrltge. 

^ajr*of>^ujar, 

5aiS^a wlM'a brother ; a bTOther>in* 
law. 

55isf rd«*^ eausd atone, comnionly 
found in tbe Gandak river. 

5a«—a devotee ; a saint; an iuitinte. 


i^dfs—a dress eooaistloB of one piece 
of cloth, worn by Blbdu women 
round the body sod pasing over 
the head. 

Sarpat —a reed, or reed*gnii (Soe* 
ekerutn proefruw). 

Sarsvih^t flpacies of nuitaid. 

5ot{—4 woman who burns heraeU on 
her husband’s funeral pile. 

parched grain, luch as bsricy 
and giairii reduced to meat and 
made into a pute. 

—anise seed. 

SduNin^tho fourth Hlsdu mootb. 

5o>5nd—a wizard; a devil-priest. 

ftL.'a stone on which coBdioeats 
and ocher cbingi are grcuod, 

—red.Ieao: venaiiioo. 

iStr. seer—a weight of about two 
pounda. 

isydwspoi^puberty; marriageable 
age. 

^0^—a parrot; a marriage pole. 

Sup _ft wmnowiog basket, or fas. 

Swrc/—the lun. 

Stfrmd—a collvrluis: antimony ground 
to fine powder. 

50rys~the lun. 

5»srd»a falherdn.liw; a term of 
abuse. 

Svostsko—a magic metk I a aymbol 
of good luck. 

Td^a crows. 

seed of the witeC'liiy 

(.4 AWMlad ). 

T'diird—to itou pan on which bread 
is baked. 

TUA-^a tray. 

Tlyd^the third day of a luaar fort- 
oight. 

Tlkd—a mirk, or marks, made 
coloured earths or unru esta upoo tbe 
forehead snd below tse eyebrows. 

jtktks—a tepoy or stool. 

^owdwchane; enchantment; magic. 

t^h^wwa paste rubbed on the body 
before bathlog, as ” looioring.” 

> ^fd—a pulse. 


INDEX 


A DOPTION, 71 
^ AMnttrw«nbip» 114, 115 
Aoimlsm, 111, SOO 
Aryt, Aryao, 13.14, IS 
Aiyt Stmti, 237 
Aabea, 109, 111, 169 


DABA?ARtD, 149 
4^ Ifi 

B&mBwn, 80 

B«ar*olrnt»Blritt, 1461^ 

60,61, 212 

BhaifffA, lS6i 174 . 201 
BMmscn, 153,173 
153 

BUiiHM, 115 

BkAt. 19 

Bir. 133, 170,192 

Birth CufbtBv, Chapt*r lU., 

60 If; nbdoreifii) bnndins. 67; 
aonouBceant pt. 64; Muvine, 
$4, 67; cbi)d to brcMt, 65; 
Oiorai. 69 ; ckauloi draught, 
67; clechiPfot child, SS; cuiong 

pfcord, 63, deairMOf pregBiiKy, 

61 ;Adlipeitl ol plicenta and 
001^64; cclipae, 62; alcviBth 
dap, 67; evil «7a, 67; mat, 
66; food for tbc iripiher, 65 ; 
feurternib day, 67 ; incanae, 88 ; 
tnonladea « a«s, 61; isarki, 
82; BOUiet alia on haeU, 63; 
name eivlnf', 68; oiBC kept 
aecret. 69; offerlos of a foat, 
68,: ptecautioaa agaiBit dijcaae, 
66; pre*aata] lilt of child, 61 ; 

E rotectior' frprn erll influcBce, 
1 ; pfotMtiofi of (he ]ylo |-)0 
iMOt, 63 ; protective device* 
aoon after birth, 63 ; provulona 
toraaiedebveiT, 62; purificatory 
ritef, 67 ; aeclusjon of raotner 
and child, 64 f ; 5k4^, 66, 87 ; 


aickfiaaa aad death aod evil 
iafluencee, 69; alxth day 
(ChbeKkI), 85 f, 160; alx 
ucBtbe after, 68 ; Sohaf._ 63 ; 
au pentidoBa about irragu landea, 
69 : tentb day, 67 ; to phti^D 
oftapeinc. 60 ; twelfth day, 67, 
68; (wirks.67; uae o! Baili, 69 ; 
wh«a birth'puBt begin, 62 
Bleed, 143 . 

Brahraana, 64, 67, 73, 75, 78, 80, 
B5, 95,134,159,172,176,179. 
202, 268, 210 
BugaboM, 134 

PASTE, alfiUation and Rsaure, 
^ 32 : mixed eaitea, 14 
Caitor oil plant, 141 
Cat, 121,160 
Chakaliyan, 31 

Cbamir, a Hiadu, 19 ; a alt inner. 
20; Brthmanical tiaditioae of 
origin, 15; curreat tradidcoa 
of origin, 15-17 ; debii, 59, 
224; dieirlbutlon, 20, 21; eata 
carrion. 20, 45; econoiaie value, 
5$; field labourere (aae Occupa- 
ilona); lncraaaln| in aumbera, 
21 ; largely farm labcu rm, 226; 
nuinben in relation ta other 
caatea, 20 ; suiabera io reltboa 
to Muaialmaoa. 21; occupancy 
righta, 59 f, 2S4 ; origin of 
the caste, 17, 18, 19; over, 
crowding, 225 ; recruitmeot of 
the caste, 17,18, 19; tanocre 
(ace Tanocre): unclean prac- 

ficea, 20 

Chatnhraub^aetee, 17, 13, 21 ff; 
seven dlvlslonsof, 22; AharwaT, 
25, 29 : Alakgir, 27 ; Chlraar, 
24 ; Chamkatiya, 26 ; Dhuriya, 
25; Dohar.24, 30; Doeadh,», 



trtostcKoc 
184; vUlat 
DisptHtf ie 
4$ i ciu3«« 
Divorce, 40 
Druroi. 13, 
Da^. 133 


^ Bcononk needi, 23$. 239 
E<luc»(lon4l profrinnc, 232 
Endegtmf, 33 ; eiceptidni, 3S 
Environmenr m6 cuk. 29 

Evil eve, 67, 146, 161 If; Mi 
ehljareo, 163: end dlieue. 163 : 
end ihin^ ol tsIuc, 162 ; pi^ 
lecttoo from, 164 
ExoTciam, 15,129,16l V 
Exopecnr, 35 

CAIRISS, 135 
^ Female iofenikide, 44 
FetitHlero, 127,123 
Fiende, 134, 160 
Five 8 *10 le, 147 

Fnik remediee, • cueton, 173: 
brandcne, 1B4; eoetcjooofdie- 
ease deraeoi. 180 ; fever, 179, 
180; lor cmle, 183, 184: 

B riande, 184 : eimple rersediee, 
7 ; joekc'^ite, l/B, 179 
Food, 45 : arrioo, 22. 24, 30, 
45; eoremeoeilit;, 47: leevioge 
el ether cesiea, 45: ci other 
cesteeL 47 : of Miiieultnena, 47 ; 
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Qidtnarv food, 45 (wck, 

24, 45: womea aod m«i> lat 
Mp%nt<)T» 47 
Pumm» 56 

riAPiL, 131 
^ GUii Ms, 222 
Ghfia Paothia, 2l6i 219 

Gat, 19, 25; m i\» Exogamy 
tod Tottraiam 
Oonkb Kk(h, 149 
oavk nr, 1», 143, ISl, 152, 
170,171 

^rtw, 202 {(; pocu apo gurua. 
204; tranJliog, 202; vronhip 
el, 202,209 

UASVMXN, 125,154,186.193 
^ H«rtiRll,147 
Hereditary rieKu, 52 0 ; as {««id 
]ebe*ir«n,ulieoodition* cha&£* 

Hidn! 11, 22, 53, 228 ; w-bides. 

n, 28 

Hindu lire. 297, 244 ; aed Cbe* 
min ol te.daf, 240 
UoR. 118, 174 
Houie buildiog, U6 
House buraing, 60 
HouMweribip, 115 

tLLITERACy—ianorance, 225, 
^ 230^ 231: I'ul envlropreent, 
231. 232; srhat should b« 
taucht, 232. 233 
laeeeae, 55. 142 
Indra. 172, 199 
leKcreibes, 295 . 

lotrmpe^ance, 45 , 73, $2, 69. 90, 
95, 225 

TAGIIWAN D\%. 220, 221 
J 135 
Julihi, 32, 33 i 

t^ABlR, 20411. 206, 212. 219 
^ KabiT Panth, 105, 204 ff, 207 
Z4li. 136, 154 
KA)d Bir. 146, 219 
Kama, 200 


I llLGiK, 216, 218 
*- Uather, II, 12, 13. 26, 31, 
$3 ; articlaa el, 53, 226 ; expera 
el, 227 ; hjtufo ol leather naiou- 
lacture, 226 ; 6^ duality ol, 

226; uaea el, 12 , 13: m« ilio 
under CAorms 
Leather>seotk«r, 13, 20t 24 
Levirate, 39, 96 
Luck, 168, 159 


fiMADAJN, 157 
IVi Madirt.31 


Magic, 13,120,146 ; lod laecma- 
tion, 164 ; amulets, 167 ; aabei, 
169 ; black, 108 (1 ;charma,l67 ; 
exortlam, 179; ielk remediea, 
177; ferraio, 172; in agtieul* 
tare, 1731; in medicine, 166 , 

i kinds el, 165; love charmi, 
16B : eature, of 164; ^publk, 
171:1; power obtained, 168; 
eyaipatbeile, l69, 166 : tabus, 
1^1; te prevent hail, 173 ; well- 
digglng, 176; werki both ways, 
194 ; see aUe Witchcraft 
Magic lyrebols, 144 
ifeAuni, 85, 2l3 

KoAsM, 123 

Malevolentspiriia, ate Demoos 

Miiuk n&j, 215 11 

Maoa, 14, 15 _ 

Marriage, Chapter IV,, 721#: 
account el gifb, 94; « 

bethethal, 71; anoinung, 79,80, 
81 83, 86; amnfeirenta (or 

beirechal, 36, 72 ! arranremepti 
lor wedding. 74; at nient, $5, 
87; barber, 72: betrothal^ 72, 
73; betrothal biodiag, 35, 74 ; 
bride*! lace washed, 91; bride 
price. 36; BQrhi 8&ba, 77, 32; 
eoQSummarien, 33, 93 ; crown, 
33 ; departure of bride, 89, 90 ; 
de/d 95 : double cakei, 75; 
early, 37,38 ; faiti"f, 82 ; feasts, 
75, 77, 81. 68, 92; lira>saeri> 
H«, 75, H. 87, 89, 96, 97 ; 
fixing datea, 74, 76 ; loot wash* 
iBg,§5,66,93 ; lootteorahip91. 
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96 ; burnishing of pavilion. 78 ; 
gounS, 94; gO'bscfrcsn, 72; 

r m’» arocusion (Bardt), 
85; Ibvitatiooa, 75 , w; 
koikgfni, 75 hoTio, 96 ; koh’ 
bar^K. 83. BS, 91; law of, 36 ; 
logan, 74. 76 ; migic earth, 75, 
77 1 mock. 98 ; h^. 75. 84. 89. 
02,94: ocousaHoB tD<3. 35; ptvi* 
lion, 77. 78, 83, 85, 86, 92, 

96; Pbtro. 97. 86, 89, 96, 
98: ^ ^*'pi 73: plow* 

b«aro. 7^ 79, 89, 98; pranki, 
88. 9o : preliotioarT inquiriea. 
72; prMaou, 74, 85, ^6, 90, 
91, 94; rs/2l, 

41; sM sil, 97; aingiog, /? ; 

S ocial forma, 38; ipecial forma 
widow laiRiage, 9$, 97. 98 ; 
struggle, or challenge, 65, 91. 
92, w: iflfd, 76; survival of 
marriage \y capture. 38; 
square, 87 j testa of tcreoglh, 85 ; 
throwing nee, 9l I use of liquor, 
73, 82, 89. 90, 95; use of 
thread, $3; village boundary, 
93; village well, 84; visit to 
landlord, 89, 92; vulftarlty, 
66, 89; wave ceremonies, 81. 
82,84.85, 90, 91,94; widow 
marriage, 39; wife ehoieo io* 
call;, 35 
Mors*. 163 
Uasim*. 133, 137. 169 
}iMt. or motberv, 186, 154, 155, 
301 

Mamarebate, 41 
Medals, 94 

Midwife—midwifarr, 33, 23 , 34, 
. 25 , 26, 30. 53. $4i, 63, 65. 

154; perquisites, 54 ; auperati* 
• tious praciicei, 55; uniaoitarr 
methods, 44 , 54 f 
MiooT castes that vrork in leather, 
28 

Mochi, 30, 29, 30, 32, 33 f; some 
areChamhn, 33 
Moon god ling, 198 
Moral traioiag neeeaia^ 232 
Mussulmaos, 20, 21, 238 


MAG Pa5chamx, 118, 118 

* ^ Kama ci^loe, 68 

Ninak, 206 f 

Nat Baba, 147 

Nature gods. 198 

Nona Cnomiri, 2$, 27, 178, 183, 


nCCUPATIOKS, 16, 17, 53, 
56 f—bookbinders, 30 ; cul¬ 
tivators, 25, 26, 27, 57; day 
labourers, 57 ; dealers in 
bides, 32, 57; grooms, 23, 25, 
26; baroesa ana saddle makers, 
26, 30; house servants, 26; 
miscellaBSOUJ Hba, 23, 27, 28, 
$6, 57 ; oot cbieily a tanoer 
and leatbST worker, 57, 226; 
leaaonal. 58: akioneri, 29, 30, 
233; weavers, 25, 26. 28, 29,93 
Omens, 159, 180 
Oppmbrioua names, 163 
Oufcasies, 14, 19, 20 
Owl, 126,159, 160. 168, 177 

UADVKJiRA, 13 
* PaAekij/at. 47 K ; bv whom 
auDOiooeu, 50 ; Clondnsn, 48 
f; compoudon of, 48 ; fees, 50 ; 
fines, 51; imperunee of, 52; 
)urisdic6on, 49| organUatlonof, 
47; penalties, 51; permanent, 46; 
^^Focedure, 49; when cortveoed, 

Phyiiea] Htsesa, 23& 

PisAoh. 192 
Polygamy, 37 

Poverty, 224 (f; and bagir, 224 ; 
and eacess and vice, 225; and 
small holdings. 224 ; andigoor- 
anca, 225; and laferier gra- 
cesses. 226 ; sod over-crowd loe, 
«5 

Prtt, 131, 132 

Puberty, 70 ; care ofgirk, 70, 71; 
initiation of boys, 70 

n AE DAS, 30, 207 If, 212 
^ Bisuk. 123,16 
iUArUr, 123,199 
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MB|e»nd»i ^4. 207 

Rinioiij«» 2M 
RAID Riny, 216, 219 
ReUcioo, 2^< 
if oonnee of, 236 ; lack of ews' 
fon Ifi, 236; moral outlook, 
237; object* aought, 236; lea 
ArklirlaA, Dmona and Beoero* 
Uttt Spirit! 


CATNAMI, 27. 
^ Som Sit. 1& 


29 i, 219 fl 


66, 67 

Shotmakcr. 13, 22,23,24.25, 27, 
39, 33 ; locnaaing, 229 
SHoM, 13, 56 
6bM factorici, 22S 
SUM MM. 124, 136, 137, 18S. 

139, 201 
9iva, 16 

li« NiAriAt, 104, 211 ff 
8 mil] pox; lee 5ilolA iiM 
Ssakeo, l2d, 124 

Snake bltt, 124, 176, 179 ; peraoo 
biccen lire* 06 for aix mootha, 

179 

Snake jemi, 134 
Social iBteceoune, jutfrimaenoc- 
tis. 43; lauty, 41; lewdaeai, 43; 
low ideal of woracQ, 42; ioitok. 
48 ; aeaual inegularidee, 41, 
42, 43; atruffle for a bigber 
peiisoD, 47 i wilh olh«r oaatea, 
47 

SKial aundiof, 20, 232; aod 
criae, 235 ; and dia^at, 233 ; 
ai^ food, 233; aod relinoo, 
233, 234; aod occupation, *^3 
iildro, 14, 15 
Sun fodliof, 198 

7"ABU, 127,171 
* Taooera, 11, 13, 

29; when noil BuaeretD 
decreatisf. 22S 
Tanoerin, 228 


Taoning, 11; taaoing sectlona of 
Cbankra lowaai, 24 
TattMlDg, 143 
Templet, 201 
Tenaoce, 27 
Tlgar, 125 
Teteoiiam, 126, 127 
Tranam if ration, 200 


I INCLEAN, 13, 14 
Uuderp**'' 
Untouchable 


Uoderpaid (BtgSr) 
. 13,20,23^ 


55 f 


\/BTAL, 129 

* Village, Chaicai group 
(cAoMw'owei), 19,20; ergieiia* 
tioHj 13 ; odukirte, IS, 15 

\Y7AVE CSREMOKIE8, 67,81, 

W 82.S4, 85, 90, 91, 94, 144 

^itchea, 186; a laeriHce, 193; 
diacovei7 of, 194 ; puniahmeot 
01,096, 196 

Witchcrah, 1E5 tf; and the eating 
of huisao fleab, 185 ; are* of In* 
Ilcieee<,l94; aniaafit{*reHgioua 
L87 : a precaodon agaioat, 197 
lore how (nuBitted, L92 
ouKlru, 188, 192 ; methoda of, 
167, 186; moHidf, 186; and 
nakednen, 185; narala| of 
• pirit*, l88 ; prophec)', 1B9 ; 
aerviceof, 187 ; aigaa of, 185 ; 
teitsof, 1^ 

Wlaard, 69, 186; coatfoi reao^ 
apirici, 192; Bental and moral 
level, 197 ; other name* of, 
186; other ocenpationa, 197 ; 
pewenhowobtaioed, 190 ;191; 
source of power, 190 

Wotahip of bird*, 125 

JVorship of ireee, 122, 123 

itonet, 121 
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